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ADVERTISEMENT: 


THIS Plics may be 1 as a 
proper Supplement to thoſe elegant Works, 
the Spectator, Guardian, Tatler, Ram- 
bler, Idler, Connoiſſeur, and Adventuer, | 
being written on the ſame Plan, and with 
the ſame generous Deſign. A Vein of 
Morality, tinctured with the pureſt Wit, 
runs through the whole; and he who can 
peruſe it without being edified and enter- 
tained, muſt have very little Judgment, 
and ſtill leſs Taſte. The Name of the 
Author alone (a Name held ſacred in the 
Republic of Letters!) would ſufficiently re- 
commened this ingenious Pe: formance; but 
as he has declined publicly owning it, for 
Reaſons that will evidently appear to the 
attentive Reader, the Editors of this Dub- 
lin Edition do not think themſelves war- 
ranted to diſcloſe what himſelf has been 


bo induſtrious to conceal. 
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KEXRHERE never has been a period in 
T M which greater pretenſions were made 
of 75 to patriotiſm, than in the preſent, 
Fr though perhaps there never was a 

period in which public ſpirit was ſo 
utterly diſregarded. Every man we meet has 
ſomething to ſay about the ſufferings of his un- 
fortunate country,” though at that very moment 
he is doing every thing in his power to prejudice 
this unfortunate country himſelf. In the courſe 
of my acquaintance I have known a man exclaim 
againſt luxury, who could not make a dinner with- 
out twelve or fourteen diſhes; and have heard a 
woman of faſhion commiſerating the cafe of our 
diſtreſſed manufactures, with the very ſame 
breath that gave orders for the purchaſe of a 
Vol. II. B French 
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_ 3 Tux B A B L E R No. 66. 
French ſilk, a ſet of Dreſden diſhes, or an Indian 
cabinet. Contradiction i is the prevailing foible 
of the preſent age; and in nothing are we more 
unaccountable, than in our eternal Pretenſions to 


conſiſtency. | 
The moſt whimſical patriot, however, Sa 


T have met with, is Ned Scamper. This extraor- 


dinary character has ſtudied the celebrated fable 


of the bees with the cloſeſt attention, and puts 


down every vice or folly which he commits to 
the good of his country. If he gets intoxicated, 

it is ons a ſpirit of genuine patriotiſm. T he 
national revenue 1s benefited in proportion to the 
quantity he conſumes: and if he breaks the head 
of an unfortunate waiter, that's another inſtance 
of public ſpirit. The money which he gives to 
make the affair up, circulates through the com- 


munity, and is a cauſe of ſatisfaction to a thou- 


ſand families. In ſhort, Ned has drank, wenched, 
fought, and beggared himſelf, through an ex- 


alted ſolicitude for the general emolument, and 


is now cloſe pent up in one of our priſons, out 


of a pure and diſintereſted regard for the wel- 


fare of ſociety. 
Yet notwithſtanding the little claim whith | 
the generality of this kingdom can really have 


to the character of patriotiſm, it muſt neverthe- 


leſs, be acknowledged, that we have ſome people, 


who in oppoſition to the torrent of faſhionable 


folly, conſume ſcarcely any thing but the pro- 


| duce of their own country. To be ſure theſe 


ople cut but a very moderate figure in life; 
they ſeldom riſe beyond the level of oyſter wo- 


men, common ſoldiers, hackney coachmen, or 
dricklayers labourers: but what then, both their 
beer and their gin are manufactured within the 


W | 


„ TW ASL EM 
weekly bills; and if their tobacco is not the im- 
mediate growth of Great Britain, it is at leaſt 
ſent us from ſome of the Britiſh plantations. Nay 
their very oaths are entirely of Engliſh materials 


no pen my honours —or let me dies, and ſuch 


like deſpicable exclamations of foreign contex- 
ture; but a ſolid þ—# my -s, like. a humming 
tankard of Calvert's entire butt, ſtrikes us at 
once with admiration, and gives an equal ot 


*both of their public ſpirit and underſtanding. 


It is remarkable, that though theſe people are 
the beſt friends tg the real. intereſt of their coun- 
try, they nevertheleſs give themſelves no airs of 


importance, nor run into any inſolent ſelf- ſuffi- 


ciencies about their attachment to the good of 
the kingdom. On the contrary, they leave every 


_ arrogance of this nature to their ſuperiors, who 


act upon principles diametrically oppoſite; from 


which we may naturally infer, that thoſe are 


always the trueſt patriots who make the leaſt de- 
mands upon our gratitude for praiſe ; and who 
purſue the indeviable path of national welfare, 
without looking upon themſelves as entitled to 
any extraordinary merit from the ſteadineſs of 
their courſe. It is alſo worthy of obſervation, 
that the lower the ſituation of the Britiſh Ple - 
beian, the more inflexibly rivetted we find him 
to the good of his country; the more we ſee him 
wedded to his gin and tobacco; while on the 


contrary, the higher we go among conſequence ' 
and coronets, the higher encouragement we ſhall 


find given to every thing of a foreign manufac- 
ture, and the higher we ſhall find the noſtril af 
contempt e au at the _—_ of peor old 
England, _. vb 
8 2 bee * 
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It may poſſibly be obſerved on this occaſion, 
that n6twithſtanding this: great ſuperiority which 
1 give the loweſt ranks over the very firſt; yet 
if an enquiry was made into the principles of 
each, both might appear to bear a nearer ſimi- 
Iitode at bottom, than at preſent I ſeem inc li- 
nable to allow. It may poſſibly be urged, that 
if the pooreſt orders of the people were able td 
furniſh' themſelves with the luxuries of life, they 
would run into juſt the ſame exceſſes for which 
they are continually railing at their betters; and 
manifeſt as little regard for the welfare of theit 
country, as the moſt faſhionable man of quality 
in the kingdom. Why, in fact, I believe they 
would; but this proves nothing more, than that, 
with all our patriotic boaſting, e have not a 
ſingle ſpark of public ſpirit exiſting amongſt us 
as a nation; and that with all our ridiculous pa- 
rade of free- born Engliſhmen, we are the vefieſt 
| Maves in the univerie to the worſt ol. Ap 
vice and afﬀfeQation. . t 
The only way to recover our ber ty from the 
oppreſſive” fangs of ſuch arbitrary rulers, is to 
make a proper uſe of our underſtanding. — We 
do not want either ſpirit -or good: ſenſe; yet 
through ſome unaccountable impulſe, we ac as | 
if utterly deſtitute of both. We can ridicule our 
follies, and be aſhamed of our vices, yet never 
make the leaſt effort to get dhe better of either; 
and there is ſcarcely a road to virtue but what 
we have 'the juſtice to admire, at the very inſtant 
vue are giving the moſt unbounde&looſe to licen- 
tiouſneſs and immorality.” With re. gard, how- 
ever, to actions of a public kind, 2 is a pa- 
triotiſm of the moſt exalted nature, with which 
we have hitherto appeared totally unacquainted, 
notwithſtanding 
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notwithſtanding -i it is of infinitely greater impors. 
tance than the encouragement of commerce or 


manufactures. This patriotiſm is the practice of 
moral rectitude, and the deſire of ſetting a good 


xample to our neighbours. Now-a-days, . 
foxillatare delivers à popular harangue in either 

houſe. of parliament, we ſet him down as the 
deliciæ bumani- generis;. and upon the mere 
ſtrength of this fn gle qualification, give him an 


indubitable privilege to trample upon eyery a 
both of reaſon and morality. If he exerts him- 


ſelf in a ſtrenuous oppoſition to Government, we 
are regardleſs how many worthy tradeſmen. he 
breaks by his diſhoneſty, and laugh at a violation 
of our wife and our daughters, where the tuffian 
happens to profeſs a real regard for the intereſt 


of his country. By this means we reconcile-the 


whiteſt virtue with the moſt oppaſite vice; and 


imagine it poſſible, that a. man can have the 


higheſt veneration imaginable for our rights and 
liberties, when he is burſting through the moſt 


ſacred of them all. 
Let us, however, be aſſured, that a bad man 


never made a real patriot. He that is inſenſible 


of what he owes to his Deity and to himſelf, can 
never be conſcious of what is due to his country. 


The foundation of all public excellence is in pri- 


vate virtue; and Where we find that wanting, 


though a combination of ſome peculiar circum- 


ſtances may engage a great perſonage to ſupport 


the intereſt of his country, we may reſt aſſured, 


that he is actuated by motives very different to 
the principles of patriotiſm ; and that he only 


makes uſe of the faſcinating found to cloak the 6 


Purpoſes of diſappointed pride, and ſecret 1 
ment. Where a man-. truly loves his country, he 
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is tender of its minuteſt laws, and pays an equal 
regard to the morals, as he does to the temporal 
intereſts, of the public. CT 
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L HOUGH I have more than once con- 
demned the practice of toaſting as a cuſtom 
diametrically oppoſite to every principle both of 
reaſon and politeneſs, there is, however, one ſpe- 
cies of it which has yet eſcaped my animadver- 
ſion, though perhaps none of the leaſt culpable: 
J intend therefore to make it the ſubjeQ of my 
preſent diſcuſſion, and flatter myſelf that it will 
prove no way diſagreeable to my readers. 
When the faſhion of toaſting was firſt of all 
inſtituted, is by no means a neceſſary object of 
enquiry ; but had it been judiciouſly confined to 
the limits of a tavern, and kept ſacred for the 
purpoſes of midnight riot, it would be infinitely 
leſs entitled to our cenſure and contempt. The 
wild and giddy headed hour of extravagance 
might probably palliate a caſual guſt of folly 
and licentiouſneſs; but when in open violation 
of all the dictates of decency, it is carried into 
private families, the leaſt extenuation becomes 
utterly impoſſible, and indignation is at a loſs 
whether moſt to condemn the ignorance or the 
brutality of the proceeding. | 
It is a juſt obſervation of a very celebrated 
author, that in proportion as every country is 
darbarous, it is addicted toinebriety. Were the 
people of England to be judged of by this ſtan- 
1 dard, 
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dard, it is much to be feared, that our national 
character would be none of the moſt amiable. 
Notwithſtanding few people can lay down bet- 
ter rules for behaviour than ourſelves, there are 
none more unaccountably prepoſterons in their 
conduct: when we. viſit at one anothers houſes, 
and propoſe to paſs a few hours in an agreeable 
manner, how abſurdly do we ſet out: inſtead of 
endeavouring to enjoy what Mr. Pope finely calls 


| The feaſt of reaſon and the flow of foul, 


we think every entertainment infipid till reaſon 
is totally baniſhed out of company; and ime- 
gine, through ſome monſtrous depravity of incli- 
nation, that a ſocial emanation of ſoul is never to 


be obtained, but where politeneſs and propriety 


are apparently ſacrificed, and the roar of under- 


' bred exceſs circulated round the room at the ex- 


nce both of ſenſe and morality. 


To the indeliable diſgrace of this country, there 
is ſcarcely a vice or a folly of our neighbours, 


but what we ſedulouſſy copy, at the very mo- 
ment we affect to mention the people whoſe 


manners we thus ridiculouſly imbibe, with the 
moſt inſuperable diſregard. Their good quali- 
ties are in fact the only things which we ſcorn to 


adopt, as if it was a derogation either from our 


ſpirit or our underſtanding to owe a ſingle in- 
ſtance of prudence or virtue to the force of 


example. France in particular has kindly ſup- 


plied us with an abundance of follies; but there 
is not, to my recolleQion, any one circumſtance 
wherein ſne has given the ſmalleſt improvement 
to our underſtandings: not that France is deſti- 
tute in ſenſe, or deficient in virtue: it is we 
who want the wiſdom of imitating her where 


1 ſhe 
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the is really praiſe worthy; and are infatuated 
to the lamentable degree of neglecting thoſe ac- 
tions which we ought to purſue with our higheſt 
admiration, to follow thoſe which ought to be 
the objects of our higheſt averſion and contempt. 
In the preſent caſe, I mean their convivial en- 
tertainments, the French are particularly ſen- 
ſible and well-bred; they are all vivacity with- 
out running into the leaſt indelicacy; and can 
keep up. the neceſſary life of a focial meeting, 
without borrowing the ſmalleſt aſſiſtance from 
zmmorality. In the moſt elevated flow of ſpi- 
Tits they never think of ſending the women out 
of company, merely to give an unbounded looſe. 
to ribaldry and licentiouſneſs. On the contrary, 
they eſtimate the pleaſure of the entertainment 
by the number of the ladies ; and look upon an 
evening to be_ moſt wretchedly trifled away, 
where a party of men make an appointment for 
a tavern, Thus their politeneſs prevents them 
from deviating either into folly or vice; and in 
the moſt intimate intercourſe of families, nothin 
ſcarcely ever paſſes but a round of ſenſible free- 
dom and unconſtrained civility. _ 

With us, however, the caſe is widely diffe- 
rent; if half a dozen friends meet at the houſe 
of a valuable acquaintance, inſtead of treating his 
wife, his ſiſter, or his daughter, with a proper 
degree of reſpect, we all manifeſt an abſolute diſ- 
inclination for their company. The inſtant the 
cloth is taken away we expect they ſhall retire, 
and look upon it as a piece of il|-breeding, if they 

_ accidentally ſtay a moment longer than ordinary. 
And for what are we ſo impatient to be left to 
ourſelves? Why, for the mighty ſatisfaction of 
drinking an obſcene toaſt, and the pleaſure of in- 

| diſcriminately 
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diſcriminately filling a bumper to a woman of 


honour and a ſtrumpet; the friend of our boſom, | 
and a fellow whom we conſider perhaps as the 


greateſt ſcoundrel i in the univerſe. 


In a country where the women are ſo gene- | 
rally remarkable for good ſenſe and delicate viva- 


city; where they alſo enjoy in other reſpects an 
ample ſhare ot liberty, and in a manner regulate 
the laws of propriety, it is not a little ſurpriſing 
that in the moments of convivial feſtivity we 
ſhould treat them with ſo palpable a contempt. 


The hour in which we ſtrive to be moſt happy, 


one would naturally imagine ſhould be the time 


in which we ought moſt earneſtly to ſolicit the 
favour of their company: but no; it is impoſ- 


ſible to make an Engliſhman happy without al- 


lowing him to run into the groſſeſt illiberalities. 


The converſation of an amiable woman he thinks 
by no means equal to the roar of a diſſolute com- 


panion; and it is abſolutely neceſſary to make 


him gloriouſly drunk, as the faſhionable phraſe 


is, before he can reach the envied map of. a 
ben vivant felicity. 

The pleaſanteſt excuſe which. all our chain: 
ſpirits give for this extraordinary attachment to 
toaſting is, that without a toaſt, there would be 
no poſhbility of finding a ſufficient fund of con- 
verfation for the company. Why then are the 


ladies excluded, who could add fo agreeably to 


the converſation ?: 4 , becauſe their preſence 
would be an invincible reſtraint; we could not 
jay. what we pleaſe, nor puſh the. toaſt about; 

that is, in plain Engliſn, we could not indulge 
ourſelves in a thouſand ſcandalous exceſſes, which 


would diſgrace the loweſt plebeian of the com- 
un: we could neither deſtroy our conſtitu- 
1 B 5 tion 
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tion nor our principles; neither give a loole to 
- obſcenity, intemperance, and execration; ridi- 
cule the laws of our country, nor fly out againſt 
the ordinances of our God.” Alas, civilized as 
we think ourſelves, is it an impoſſibility for a 
nation of ſavages to be more barbarous or ab- 
ſurd? The general conſequence of our convi- 
vial meetings is the ſevereſt reflexion which they 
can undergo, for with all our boaſted underſtand- 
ing, is it not rather an uncommon circumſtance 
for the moſt intimate acquaintance to break up 
without ſome broil highly prejudicial to their 
friendſhip, if not even dangerous to their 
hives? | | 
To remedy fo great and ſo univerſal an evil; 
to reſcue our national character from the impu- 
tation of barbariſm; and to eſtabliſh ſome little 
claim to the reputation of a civilized people, 
there are but two ways left; theſe however are | 
both ſhort and effectual ones: to aboliſh toaſting 
in all taverns; and at all private houſes, never 
to make the ladies withdraw ſrom company. By 
this means, in the firft place, there will be no 
emulation among giddy-headed young fellows 
to ſwallow another bumper; nor any obligation 
for a man with a weak conſtitution to drink as 
hard as a ſeaſoned Fox- hunter: and in the ſe- 
cond inſtance, the meetings at private families 
by being conducted agreeable to the principles 
of politeneſs, will never ſwerve from the ſenti- 
ments either of reaſon or virtue, but be, as they 
always ought, productive of ſocial mirth and real 
- happineſs, | | | 
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HOUGH few naogls are leſs inclined than 
myſelf to cavil at the reputation of a great 


writer, yet it is with no little pain that I have 


often ſeen the public ſo much raviſhed with the 


$ 


of an author with the ſeal of admiration, and to 
think it impoſſible, becauſe he was excellent on 


| ſome particular ſubjects, but what he muſt be 
- equally eminent on all. 


I am led inſenſibly into a reflexion of this na- 
ture, from a converſation which I had laſt in a 
polite company, about the celebrated fable of 


Sigiſmonda and Guiſcard, as tranſlated from Boc- 


cace, by Mr. Dryden. This performance every 


body mentioned with an air of rapture; it was 


exquiſitely tender in the ſentiment; aſtoniſh- 


ingly nervous in the argument; and for veſifica= _ 


tion, was ſuperior to any thing in the Engliſh 
language. For my own part, Mr. Babler, 1 
could by no means ſee in what the amazing me- 
rit of this poem conſiſted: as to the tendency, I 


am ſure it is to the laſt degree dangerous; as to 


the conduct, it is both againſt reaſon and nature; 
and as to the literary merit, though there is here 


and there an emanation of genius, yet where 
there is one tolerable line there are fifty infl» 
nitely too flat and inſipid to be admitted into the 
laſt page of a common news. paper. 


1 a 
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That I may not ſeem on this occaſion to 
reckon without my hoſt, I ſhall take the liberty 
of. recapitulating the principal circumſtances of 
the ſtory; theſe therefore are as follow : Tan- 
cred, king of Salerno, had a moſt beautiful wo- 
man for a daughter, whom he married to a 
neighbouring monarch ; but that prince dying, 
Sigiſmonda, which was the name of the lady, 
returned to her father's court, and was received 
with a degree of uncommon rapture by her fa- 
ther, who had always loved her with an incre- 
dible affection. 05 5 
Unhappily, however, Sigiſmonda was of a 
moſt amorous conſtitution; the poet himſelf tells 
r | 5 


j 


* Youth, health, and eafe, and a moſt amorous 
(To ſecond nuptials had her thoughts inclin'd, 
* And former joyshadlett a ſecret ting behind.“ 


Had I a deſign to criticiſe ſeverely on the laſt 
line, I ſhould naturally conclude that her de- 
ceaſed huſband had bequeathed her ſome marks 
of his affection that required an immediate ap- 
plication to the ſurgeon: but little errors are be- 
low a ſerious obſervation. The ſting here men- 
tioned, I ſuppoſe, means nothing more than an 
encreaſed deſire for a bed-fellow; and therefore 
I ſhall wave a comment upon the expreſſion, 
and go on contentedly with my narrative. 
The warmth of ' Sigiſmonda's conſtitution, 
however, would not petmit her to do without a 
lover; in order therefore to gratify her wiſhes, 
and yet offer no violence to the laws of virtue, 
ſhe caſt her eyes round her father's court, and 
£14: | made 
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made choice of Guiſcard, who had formerly been 
a page in the palace, ad was not a little cele- 


rated both for his mental and perſonal accom- 


pliſhments ; having determined in relation to 
the man, her next care was to make an appoint- 
ment with him, which the effected in a very 
artful manner, and went to the place of rendez- 
vous herſelf, attended by a prieſt, that matters 


might be ſettled out of hand. 


Sigiſmonda having now obtained her great 
wiſh, a huſband, contrived by every means in 


her power, to keep the matter ſtill a ſecret from 
her father: but unluckily one day as the was 


giving a looſe to the warmeſt tranſports with her 


| beloved Guiſcard, the old king accidentally be- 
came a witneſs of their intercourfe, and believ- 


ing very naturally that his daughter was a ſtrum- 
pet, determined, and in my opinion not unjuſtly, 


to take an ample revenge on the man who had, 

as he conceived, fo audacrouſly violated the ho- 
nour of his family ; ; with this view he retired for 
that time unperceived, and ordered a couple of 


ſturdy fellows to way-lay Guiſcard, and take him 
into cuſtody, the next time he paid a fecret viſit 
to the princeſs. 'This order was executed ac- 
cordingly; and Sigiſmonda was ſtretched upon 
the lover's hell a whole night, impatiently wait- 
ing for the appearance of her huſband, and burn- 


ing at once with all the vehemence of the moſt 


arqent expectation, and all the fury of the moſt 
inordinate love. 

Next morning when ſhe appeared beter her 
father, the good old king, to preſerve the dignity 
of both their characters, treated her with his ac- 
cuſtomed tenderneſs, till all their attendants re- 


tired; he then, in the moſt affecting terms, de- 


claimed 
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claimed upon her guilt, mentioned his own ex- 
ceſſive fondneſs for her, and begged ſhe would 
ſay ſomething in extenuation of her crime, fi fince 
it was impoſſible to varniſh it over with any fea- 
fible excuſe. He concluded, however, with the 
| ſtrongeſt menaces againſt Guiſcard, ſtill imagin- 
2 that he was nothing more than the pſt 
mour of his daughter. | 
Hitherto Tancred's behaviour was nothing 
but what might be reaſonably expected both from 


a monarch and a man. But the delicate Sigiſ- 


monda, to eftabliſh the character of a heroine, 

was to act in immediate oppoſition to the ſenti- 
ments of nature. Inſtead therefore of falling at 
ber father's feet, and endeavouring to excite his 
pity and forgiveneſs, ſhe put on the unbluſning 
front of a Covent-garden ſtrumpet; called him 

a tyrant repeatedly ; and told him, that ſhe had 


married Guiſcard from an impoſſibility to live 


without an intercourſe of ſex with ſome body, 
© fince he (Tancred) took ſo little pains to get her 
another huſband. That I may not ſeem to ex- 
aggerate I ſhall here give part of Tancred's 
ſpeech, and part of her reply. 


« As I have tov'd, and yet 1 love thee more, 
% Than ever father lov'd a child before; 

4 So that indulgence draus me to forgive; 
Nature that gives thee life would have thee live. 
But as a public parent of the ſtate, 

« My juſtice, and thy crime, requires thy fate. 
« Fain would I chooſe a middle courſe to ſteer : 
% Nature's too kind, and juſtice too ſevere : 

66 Sq for us both, and to the balance bring 

On either ſide the father and the os, 
| $4 2 & Heay? A 
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« Heav'n knows my heart i is bent to favour thee; 


4% Make it but ſcanty weight, and leave the reſt 1 


to me.” 
Here ftopping with a figh, he pour'd a flood 


Of tears, to make the laft expreſſion good.— 


From this 1 of Tancred's, and from 


the prodigious fondneſs which he had always ma- 
nifeſted for her, Sigiſmonda had the ſtrongeſt 


reaſon in the world to expect a pardon e her 
father; but no—ſhe was to treat the venerable _ 
prince with the utmoſt indignity ; to ſet an ex- 


ample of ignorant difobedience to all poſterity; 
and to ſacrifice the life of a man whom fhe paſ- 


fionately loved, merely becauſe the poet wanted 


to make her an heroine.— Riſum teneatis amici. 
Here begins her anſwer. 


_” Tancred, I neither am difpoſed to make 
* Requeſt for life, nor offer'd life to take; 


* Much lefs deny the deed, but leaft of alk 


e Beneath pretended juſtice weakly fall, 
My words to facred truth ſhalt be confin's, 


My deeds ſhall ſhew the greatneſs of my mind. | 


„That J have lov'd I own; that ſtill I love, 
] call to witneſs all the pow'rs above: 
Let more I own; to Guiſcard's love li give 


„The ſmall remaining time J have to live; 


And if beyond this life deſire can be, 


4 Not fate itſelf ſhall ſet my paſſion free. 
This firſt avow'd; nor folly warp'd my mind, 

« Nor the frail texture of the female kind 

% Betray'd my virtue; for too well I knew - 

% What honour was, per honour had his due. 

«« Before the holy prieſt my vows were ty'd, 

3 80 came I not a ſtrumpet, but a bride; 


« This 
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his for my fame, and for the public voice: 
„ Vet more, his merits juſtified my choice; 
Which had they not, the firſt election thine, 
Tlhat bond diſſolv'd, the next is freely mine; 
or grant I err'd, (which: yet I muſt deny) 
Had parents pow'r even ſecond vows to tie; 
by little care to mend my widow'd nights, © 
8 Hor fore'd me to recourſe ef marriage rites, 
1 To fill an empty fr, 277 and follow: known 47. 8 
r | 
. What 80 I done in this deſerving n 
L State- laws may alter, nature's are the fame 5 6 
> 46 Theſe are uſurp'd on helpleſs women kind, 
þ 8 © IE? ode without our conſent, and wanting pow' r 
o bind.“ | 


_ Sigiſ| monda's harangue you know, Mr. Babler, N 
daa very long one, and in ſeveral paſſages con- 
tains ſentiments infinitely too groſs for the ear of 
a a delicate reader. The public, however, from 
1 thefe curſory obſervations, will immediately ſee, 
"4s * =. that the conduct of Tancred, if not totally excu- 
-: ſable, has at leaſt not a little to be ſaid in it's 
27 defence; and they will alſo tee, that highly as Si- 
1 —piſmonda has been admired for her ſpirit and her, 
W: 1 e by a number of writers, that admiration 
mes been much more the effect of their com- 
_ - Plalance than the reſult of her deſervings. 
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ALKING lng through a TRE IN” : 


to the northward of this metropolis, 1 


was not a little entertained with an inſcription 


upon the tombſtone of an honeſt Cooper, which. : 2 
by way of arrogating his conſequence, men- 
tioned, that had he lived but two years dane 1 


| he had been junior warden of his company. 
It is an abſurd opinion which a great many 


people entertain, that pride and ſelt-ſufficiency  - 
are entirely confined to the ſuperior orders f 
mankind, ſince the minuteſt examination into 
human nature would ſufficiently convince us, 


that the verieſt plebeian in creation has his ſpe- 


cies of vanity, and is poſſeſſed of ſome particular 


advantage, which in his own opinion gives him 


. a pre-eminence over all the world; a ribband or 
a ſtar we generally image to be no inconſiderable 


| ſources of ſelf-ſufficience ; vet! have ſeen a far- 
mer's ſervant in his Sunday? s cotton waiſtcoat, 


aſſume more airs, and ſtrut about a village with a 


look of greater conſequence than ever I faw 


among a croud of the firſt nobility in the draw- 
ing-room. 

However we may look upon pride to be the 
offspring of condition, a very ſmall ſhare of re- 
collection will convince us, that the latent prin- 
wipes: of it are — implanted in the boſoms 


of 


rr 


. eng. 
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of high and low by the unreſpecting hand of na- 
ture; and perhaps when we come to conſider 
matters a little farther, we may find that this 
very pride is given us by the particular goodneſs 
of providence to reconcile us to our various ſitua- 
tions, and to raiſe the chearful ſun of ſerenity 
upon that lot, which we might otherwife be 
tempted to look upon with a conſtant mortifica- 
tion and regret. Thus far-ſelf-ſufficience may 
be looked upon, not only as uſeful, but as fortu- 
nate: the moment, nevertheleſs, in which it 
leads us to forget what is due to the merits of 
others, that moment it deviates from the original 
end of its inſtitution, becomes criminal as well 
as ridiculous, and equally expoſes us to the uni- 
verſal averſion and the univerſal contempt. . 
The more we examine the behaviour of man- 
Find, the Jeſs difference we ſball find made by 
the circumſtance of rank. The vices of the moſt 
oppoſite orders, like their follies, are pretty nearly 
related, and ſpring pretty much from the fame 
motives, if we may form the leaſt opinion by 
their ends: if the man of faſhion ſquanders away 
an eſtate at Newmarket ; the journeyman arti- 
Zan is equally ready to part with his all at an 
humble game of Dutch pins, or the throwing of 
a piece at the ſhuffle- board: if his Grace finds 
the ſummit. of human felicity in a bon vivant 
circle at Almacks or the Cocoa Tree, the porter 
is equally happy over a tankard of Calvert's Eu- 
Ire Butt: at the Horſe-thoe and Magpye, and 
looks upon himſelf to be every whit as much en- 
titled to a right of damning the waiter, and di- 
ſturbing the company, as the firſt lord in the 
Auniverſe; nay, in his amours, he is to the full 
as 
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as profligate, and will pick up his occaſional fille 


de joye, with the ſame happy inattention to the 


conſtitution of his wife and the welfare of his 


family. Condition in fact is the child of fortune, 
and rank, though it may poliſh the courſe of na- 


ture, can never totally alter it; fo that to ſup» 
e the various ſituations of life are not actuated 
y ſimilar inclination in the main, is to ſuppoſe _ 
ourſelves totally unacquainted both with the 
ſentiments of the world, and the principles of 
common underſtanding. a 


To make a proper application of the forego- | : 2 


ing reflexions, we muſt conſider that in- diſpoſing. 


of the various lots in human affairs, the benig= _ 
nity of providence intended an equal portion of 
felicity for all: he wiſely deſigned that if the 


poor man had nothing more than a cottage, his 


wiſhes ſhould be contraQted to the ſcanty limiis 
of his little hut; and meant to bleſs him with as 
.ample a portion of content over an humble meal 
of vegetables, as if all the luxuries of the uni- 
| verſe were collected for his entertainment, and 
ſerved up in the moſt captivating rounds of an 


exquiſite variety and a ſtriking magnificence. It 


i generally the fault of man himſelf, if ever he is 


wretched. True happineſs, as I have already 
ſaid, exiſts only in the mind, however abſurdly 
we may ſuppoſe it to the reſult from an affluence 


of circumſtances, or an elevation of dignity ; he 
therefore that complains of being milerable, 


does nothing more in fact, than upbraid himfelf 
with inconſiſtency; his wretchedneſs, if he ſeri- 
ouſly enters into a diſcuſſion of the matter, will 
be found to proceed from the want of ſomething 


which he can do very well without; and every 


foundation 


"8 1 
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- Rabdation of complaint- will appear to be the 
conſequence of his own folly, notwithſtanding 
the impious ſuppoſition that it e ariſes od | 
the unkindneſs of his God. I 
Oft all the philoſophers: I wer met, 15 dey t 
remember to have known ſo truly ſenſible 2 hy 
low as poor Dick Wilkins. Dick by never ths 
dulging too ſanguine an expectation, was ſy 1 


to encounter but few diſappointments; where 


be wanted real foundations for affirmative hap- 


pineſs, if I may beg the word, he would build 
-- himſelf a kind of negative felicity, and out of 
mis fortunes, which other people locked upon as 
__ irreparable, furniſh himſelf with continual ſub- 
_ jets of conſolation. Thus when his houſe was 
WF. burnt to the ground, inſtead of lamenting over 


the loſs, he rejoiced that he himſelf had not pe- 

--Tithed in the flames ; and once, when the ſmall 
pox had ſnatched away a fine little girl, of whom 
he was exceſſively fond, Dick returned thanks 
to providence, that the diſtemper had commu- 
nicated to no other perſon in his family; by 


this means he got the better of calamity, and 


ſtarted from the furnace of affliction with an 
additional degree of excellence in proportion as 
he was tried. Is it neceſſary to enforce this 
example with the reader of underſtanding > By 
no manner of means. Heroes and philoſophers 
have been frequently propoſed as objects of uni- 
verſal admiration, their lives, however, are infi- 
nitely inferior, in point of moral inſtruction, to 
boneſt Dick Wilkins; they may dazzle, but 
he delights; and though we dwell with a kind 
of awe upon the exalted tinſel of a celebrated 
name, 1e reaſon. Aways gives a preference to 


| — 
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1 thoſe characters, who have moſt eminently di- 
5 ſtinguiſhed themſelves both. as + chriſtians and as 

men. | | 
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| \HOUGH it is vere 3 that v we 
Pr are every day arriving to a greater degree _ 
of knowledge in our theatrical entertainments, 1 
yet a number of ſenſible eriticks are continuallx 
inſiſting that there is a viſible decay in our dra- 
matical productions; not only our performers, . .. *#- 
but our writers are mentioned in a light of the” 8 
- moſt contemp.uous compariſon with their pre- 
deceſſors of the laſt halt century; and it is con- 
ſidered by the e of people, as an inr- 
ſtance either of the groſſeſt ignorance, or the 
ſtrongeſt preſumption, to ſuppoſe any thing like 0 
an equal degree of abilities. -— 4 
The gentlemen who criticiſe in this accurate 544 
manner, ſeem, however, to pay but little atten- 2 
tion to the original inſtitution of the ſtage; they 
| imagine. it was entirely calculated for amuſe-” 
ment, without having the leaſt view: to the great 
buſineſs of inſtruQion, and ſo it could produce a 
ridiculous laugh, no matter what became either 
of our morals or our. underſtandings. This 
whimſical mode of thinking, it is eaſy to diſcover, 
has taken its riſe from the comedies of Wycherly, 
Congreve, and Vanburg, who always with a 
_culpable degree of levity, were endeavouring to 
fay brilliant things, rather than juſt ones; and 
injudicioufly imagined that a lively flaſh of wit 
| was 
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was a ſufficient excuſe for the rankeſt indecen- 
cies, or the molt palpable attack pon: the reli- 


gion of their country. 
That our dramatic writers, before the laft 


half century, might poſſeſs a greater ſhare of wit 
than their ſucceſſors I ſhall by no means deny; 
but then it does not follow that this ſuperiority 
in wit, ſhould entitle them to a ſuperiority of 
reputation. Wit, in fact, is but a ſecondary re- 
quiſite to a dramatic poet; judgment is the firſt 
qualification; and he that wiſely attends to the 
cultivation of the mind, is by much a preferable 
Writer to him, who ſacrifices every thing to an 
agreeable flippancy of expreſſion, and aims at 
nothing more than to excite the riſibility of his 
auditors For theſe reaſons, though I admire 
Wycherly, Congreve, and Vanburg, as men of 
wit, yet as dramatic authors, I hold them in no 
extraordinary eſtimation: on the contrary, I look 
upon them with the greateſt contempt, for per- 
verting the original end of the ſtage, and proſti- 
tuting ſuch abilities as they poſſeſſed in the in- 
famous purpoſes of licentiouſneſs and immora- 
lity. 5 
I am well aware that upon this occaſion it 
will be remarked, that the literary levity of theſe 
celebrated writers was the vice of their age, and 
that in conformity to the general opinion, they 
were under a neceſlity of writing to the depra- 
vities of the people.—“ If, ſay a number of our 
ſagacious critics, the authorsunder conſideration, 
repreſented human nature in a diſſolute light, 
they repreſented human nature as they found it. 
Their villains and their ſtrumpets were cha- 
TaQters very frequently met with, and they only 


caught the manners as they roſe to reflect them 
with 
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with an additional energy on the public.“ This 
argument is evidently fallacious; and can ſcarce 


deſerve a ſerious examination: to repreſent hu- + 


man nature as they found it, would have given 
no room for exception ; but their great error 
was in repreſenting thoſe parts of it, in an 
amiable light, which were entitled to univerſal - 
abhorrence and contempt. Their villains and 
their ſtrumpets were ſet up as objects of general 
admiration ; and vice fought under the maſk of 
an agreeable vivacity, with a ſucceſs that ſhould 
make every feeling mind tremble, leſt ſo dan- 
gerous a weapon as wit, ſhould at any future pe- 
riod be unhappily lodged in ſuch deſperate 

hands. | EN ; 
It has often filled me with aſtoniſhment to 
hear men of good ſenſe frequently arguing in de- 
fence of Wycherly, Congreve, and Vanburg, 
by ſaying that their wit ſhould be an excuſe for 
their licentiouſneſs; and - pleading that it was 
even worth our while to have vicious compoſi- 
tions, provided the vice was but decorated with 
ſuch forcible attractions as theſe writers have 
iven it. People who talk in this manner may 
indeed look down upon the corrector productions 
of later days, with an air of inſuperable diſguſt, 
They may equally laugh at nature and inſtruc- 
tion, and affect to ridicule every argument to 
which they find themſelves unable to reply : but 
the judicious enquirer, will conſider wit when 
employed in the deſtruction of virtue, as the 
molt infamous of all proſtitutions. It is like a 
man of genius, who argues againſt the exiſtence 
of the Deity ; and becomes obnoxious to ſo- 
ciety in proportion as he is curſed with abilities; 
inſtead therefore, of being found a juſtification of 
85 „%% CL the 
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the writers in diſpute, it becomes, in my opinion, 
an invincible objection to their works; and the 
more we are faſcinated with the brilliancy of 
their productions, the more we ſee a neceſſity 
for wiſhing thoſe productions had periſhed at 
their firſt appearance under the hands of the 
common executioner. | 
The writers of the preſent times, ie 
deſpiſed by the bigots of a dramatical hereſy, 
have, if we may judge by their performances, an 
infinitely ſtronger claim to our admiration, than 
any of their celebrated predeceſſors, who actuated 
by an illiberal thirſt of fame, were led to ſeek it 
from the depravities of mankind. They ſenſibly 
recollect that the ſole end of the ſtage is to blend 
amuſement with inſtruction; and therefore ne- 
ver neglect the heart, through a view of bawd- 
ing to the imagination; hence, inſtead of find- 
ing them eternally on the ſcent for ſnip-ſnap and 
repartee, we ſee them ſtudious in the diſcovery 
of manly ſentiments and laudable reflexions; and 
obſerve a general endeavour, while they labour 
for our approbation as writers, to obtain our 
good opinion as men. This good opinion they 
will be always ſure of obtaining, as long as the 
proſecute the exalted principles which have hi- 
therto influenced their conduct; and it is with 
the greateſt ſatisfaction I ſee their pieces fre- 
quently repreſented to crouded audiences, while 
the productions of a Wycherly, a Congreve, and 
a Vanburg, are ſuffered to languiſh in the moſt 
merited contempt. 
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T KNOW nothing more dangerous than for 


a man of narrow circumſtances to poſleſs an 
agreeable voice, or to be maſter of any other re- 
quiſite which expoſes him to a continual round 
of company, and renders him particularly en- 
tertaining to his acquaintance. In ſuch a caſe, 
the general applauſe, with which he meets, gives 
him an eternal diſguſt to induftry; and fills him 
with no ambition but that of being called 
upon for another ſong, or requeſted to relate the 
laſt frolic within the purlieus of the garden. | 

[ was yeſterday taking a ſolitary walk in the 
Park, when I accidentally ſaw a figure ſeated on 
one of the benches, with the lines of whoſe face 
I found myſelf ſomewhat familiar, and in the 
courſe of half a turn recolleQed that it was a young 
fellow who had formerly been clerk to my friend 


Mr. Demur, a counſellor in Linceln's- inn, and was 


turned away by his maſter, for a total neglect of 


buſineſs. I had been often at Mr. Demur's, 


and had always heard him ſpeak of this young 
man with a particular eſteem: to me he fre- 
quently recommended him on the ſcore of un- 
common honeſty, and extraordinary abilities; 
nevertheleſs, he at the ſame time obſerved, that 


he never would be worth a groat. The block- 


head, he uſed to ſay, ſings an excellent ſong, 
© and has a fund of humour that renders him 
© infinitely. entertaining; on this account, he 
&© has ſuch a number of engagements upon his 
© hands, that I cannot keep him a moment at 

C | © the 
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« the deſk; and though I love him almoſt as 
«© well as my own ſon, I muſt look out for ſome- 
body elſe to ſupply his place.“ 

When I came down the walk, the young fel- 
low bowed to me, and as his appearance was un- 
commonly ſhabby, I had either the curioſity, or 
the good nature to go over to him, and enquire 
what brought him into ſuch a miſerable plight; 
with the frankneſs that always accompanies a 

ood heart, he told me it was his own folly; 
and added, that thoſe who wantonly ſported with 
their own felicity, ought never to be pitied in 
the day of diſtreſs. The manner in which theſe 
laſt words were delivered, ſtruck me very ſen- 
ſibly; I therefore fat down with him on the 
bench, and requeſted if he could with propriety, 
that he would favour me with his ſtory, aſſuring 
him I always had a tear at the ſervice of the 
unfortunate, and probably he might experience 
that I had ſomething elſe. Encouraged by this 
information, he gave a bow of aſſent, and pro- 
ceeded with the following little narrative : 

It is unneceſſary, Sir, to tell you any thing 
t my education or family; ſuffice it that 
though the former was not deſpicable, nor the 
latter ungenteel, yet J had nothing to depend 
upon but my profeſſion; this indeed afforded 
me a tolerable probability of paſſing decently 
through life, had not an unhappy propenſity to 
company fatally intervened, and rendered that 
application to buſineſs intolerable, which pru- 
dence pointed out as the only means of my ſup- 
9 2 | 

This propenſity to company was s increaſed to 
a conſiderable degree, from ſome trifling talents 
which I poſſeſſed to aue, ſuch as a paſſable | 
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ſong, and a mode of telling a ſtory with tole- 
rable ſucceſs. Theſe” qualifications procured 
me ſo much regard among my friends, that there 
never was a merry meeting appointed but Wilt 
Hargrave received an invitation ; they were-ſure 
he would favour them with a joyous catch; and 
often theſe applications were made with a foli- 
citude which tickled my vanity ſo highly, that 


I have ſuffered myſelf to be engaged a whole 


month without intermiſſion, and kept as regular 
a liſt of my various taverns, as if I had been al- 
lowed a very handſome ſalary for my attendance. 
A cuſtom of this nature could not be ſupported 
without a great deal of expence; a crown or 
half a guinea every night was rather too much 
for a man, who with ſalary and perquiſites, 
ſcarcely made eighty pounds a year; the conſe- 
quence of which was, that I ran into debt with 
every body that would. truſt me, and forfeited 
my reputation through an utter inability of diſ- 
charging their demands : beſides this, as I was 
always one of the laſt people who quitted com- 
pany, I was generally intoxicated before J re- 
tired, and deſtroyed my conſtitution as much as 
I-ruined my circumſtances. A man who con- 
ſtantly went to bed in ſuch a condition at four or 
five o'clock in the morning was but ill qualified 
for the neceſſary buſineſs of the day. After 
putting up with a thouſand irregularities, your 
friend Mr. Demur, at laſt diſmiſſed me; and 
my character being pretty well known to all the 
gentlemen of the profeſſion, not a ſoul of them 
would receive me into his employ. In this 
ſituation a vintner, whoſe houſe I had often 
filled with company, arreſted me for a debt of 
fourteen pounds, threw me into jail, and kept 
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me there till I was ſet at liberty by an act of grace 
at the 8 of four years. The hardſhips I un- 
derwent during the time of my confinement 
were unſpeakable; for days together I have 


ſubſiſted on nothing but the common allowance 


of the priſon, and have thought myſelf happy if 
i could get a handful of ſtraw to ſleep on at 


night; a ſhirt was luxury with which I was ut- 


terly unacquainted for eighteen months; and 


during the laſt year, my intire wardrobe conſiſted 
of an old plaid night-gown, a pair of decayed 


Morocco flippers of different colours, a worſted 
night-cap, and a black ſtock. I almoſt forgot 
the uſe of breeches and ſtockings, and could I 
dare to ſay have paſled a winter in Greenland, 


without any apprehenſion from the coldneſs of 
the ſeaſon or the place. Fortunately, a week 


or two before my releaſe, an Iriſh author, who 
was juft put in for libelling the government, 


happened to hear of me, and gave me an invi- 


tation to his room; I had long learned to diſre- 
d the delicacies of dreſs, and therefore at- 


tended him without delay; he was ſenſible and 


generous in every reſpect, unleſs his compaſſion 
to me ſhould be reckoned an impeachment, ei- 


ther of his underſtanding or his munificence, for 
before I took my leave, he made me a preſent of 
two very handſome ſuits of cloathes, and half a 


dozen ruffled* ſhirts, together with every other 
neceſlary, ſuch as hat and wig, ſhoes and ſtock- 


_ ings, ſo that when I equipped myſelf, I might 


have eaſily made my eſcape at the gate, as it was 
ſcarcely poſſible to know me in ſuch a happy al- 
teration of circumſtances, My benefaQor's ge- 


neroſity did not ſtop here; for, the morning 


after I was diſcharged, he ſent me five * 
| E . 


_ conſiderable ſubject o 
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and wiſhing me every happineſs I could wiſh 


_ myſelf, adviſed me to make à good uſe of what 


inſtruction I had received in the ſchool of adver- 
fity. I intended to have thanked him the next 
day; but unhappily that evening he had a dif- 
ference with a woe e about ſome in- 

a political nature, in 
which he received the lye; this being an affront, 
which an Iriſhman never pardons, he inſiſted 
upon inſtant ſatisfaction: both parties imme- 
diately drew, and my generous friend by ſome 


accident happening to ſtumble juſt as his anta- 


goniſt was making a lunge, he received a thruſt 


through the body, and expired on the ſpot; the 


other gentleman was tried, but as it was proved 
the challenge was given by the deceaſed, the 
ſurvivor had a verdi& of man flaughter brought 


in againſt him, and ſuffered the puniſhment of 


being. burned. with a cold iron, agreeable to the 


_ cuſtomary practice. 


To return however to myſe!f ; being now 


quite clear with the world, and dreffed in a manner 


tolerably ſmart, | ſallies forth, and was met by 
fome of my quondam acquaintance, who when 
I was periſhing would not fupply me with a ſix- 
pence; but who now were rejoiced at ſeeing 


me in ſo happy a ſituation ; they inſiſted on my 


ſpending the evening wHh them ata club, which 


they held every night in the neighbourhood of 


Temple-Bar, and hoped I would not take it 
amiſs if they inſiſted upon charging my quota to 
the general account, for the pleaſure of my com- 
pany. TI was not loſt to ſenſibility: in 15 me- 
ridian of my own little affluence I had de ne kind 
things to others, but never inſulted heir di- 


ſtreſſes. The manner of the propoſ. l affe ed 
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me, though I was under a neceſſity of agreeing 
to the propoſal itſelf; I therefore went, and was 
treated with all the uſual diſreſpe& which po- 
verty generally feels from underbred proſperity. 

was commanded to ſing by one with a look of 
authority; a ſecond ordered me to tell a ſtory; 
and a third cracked an inſolent joke about my 
want of breeches in priſon, and told me, with a 


loud laugh, I would have made an excellent 
highlander. In ſhort, though every body courted 


my converſation, yet every body treated me with 
contempt; and I never ſuffered more ſeverely 
under the hand of infolence than when I mini- 
ſtered moſt to its ſatisfaction; though I tore my 
lungs almoſt to pieces for half a dozen. hours, 


ſtill I was under an obligation for being treated 


to a two ſhilling reckoning; and it even now 
has come to ſuch a paſs, that I am looked upon 
as an incumbrance to the ſociety ; not knowing 


where to get a bit of bread, I came here to-day, 


intending to liſt myſelf in the guards; but being 
torn by a thouſand different thoughts, I threw 
myſelf into this ſeat to ruminate a little further, 


when the earneſtneſs with which you were pleaſed 


to eye me, obliged me to pull off my hat, and 
laid a foundation for all this inſignificant gar- 
RT. - 7 55 mw 
Here poor Mr. Hargraveended; I will not com- 
ment on this ſtory,—if the relation itſelf is not 


capable of inſtruction, it is in vain to moralize, 


and in vain to talk of prudence. and œconomy; 
all I ſhall therefore mention is, that he ſets out 
next week in a lucrative employ for one of our 
plantations : and I doubt not, as he is yet a very 


young man, but what a few years will ſee him 
in poſſeſſion of a very ample fortune. 


Nu xs. 
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WAS chatting yeſterday evening over adiſh 
of tea at my ſiſter Rattle's when the amiable 
Kitty Harold, a diſtant relation of ours, happened 
to come in with her uſual freedom, but with an 
appearance of mingled concern and reſentment; | 
the moment ſhe ſaw me ſhe cried, © O, Mr. 
* Babler, I have an admirable ſubject for your: 
© next paper. You muſt know, continued the, 
** that in my way here I accidentally called at 
* your old acquaintance Mrs. Acid's, in Pall- 
„Mall, and found her engaged: with an exten=- 
* five circle of company. V hile I ſtaid there, 
* one of the footmen came up and informed his 
* lady that there was a well-diefied gentle wo- 
© man below enquiring after her health, but that 
„ hearing ſhe was ſo much. engaged, ſhe was 
« preparing to go away, and would take fome 
other opportunity of paying her reſpecs. Mrs. 
„ Acid you know is one of thoſe prodigioufly 
important people who pique themſelves upon 
te their ſuperior underſtandings, and are conti- 
© nually giving an air of conſequence to the mi- 
© nuteſt actions: in hopes therefore of diſplay- 
* ing her ſagacity before her company, ſhe ſent 
& to deſire the lady would be fo kind as to walk 
up; in corſequence of which a mighty gen- 
© teel woman indeed, was introduced, who 
* came in with a very viſible diffidence, and was 
© with much preſſing prevailed upon to fit down. 
Madam, ſays Mrs. Acid, with her cuſtomary 
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« dignity of tone and ſolemnity of feature, Pray 


« what has procured me the honour of this viſit? 
ce the lady with a reſpectful hefitation, replied, 


„J thought, madam, I ſhould have found you 
& alone, or | would not have preſumed—but I 


* ſuppoſe you have quite forgot a Sally Edwards, 


„ who lived with you about ſeven years ago; 


«© What, exclaimed Mrs. Acid, in an air of the 
« greateſt ſurpriſe, are you Sally Edwards who 
* lived with me at Richmond, and had a baſtard 
& by young Mr. Barrington, of Twickenham 
OI remember you very well—why J hear he 


„ has ſince married you—well and come tel 
„ me.” Mrs. Acid would probably have con- 


tinued this good-natur'd ftram conſiderably lon- 

er, had not the poor woman's confuſion got the 
er of her ſpirits, and thrown her into a fit 
from which ſhe was not recovered without much 


difficulty; as ſoon however as ſhe came to her- 


ſelf, ſhe burſt into tears, and making as decent a 


curteſy as her ſituation could poſſibly admit, 


went out of the room. Unmoved with her di- 


ſtreſs, the obliging Mrs. Acid called after her 
down ſtairs; © Dont be uneafy, Sally, when 


© you come this way again pray bring the little 
* boy with you.” I really could have fſlapt the 


unmerciful woman for her barbarity : but ſhe, 


as if ſhe had performed the moſt meritorious 
action in the world, turned round to the com- 
pany, and gave us the following hiſtory of poor 
Sally Edwards. . 

Her father was a Shropſhire Clergyman of 
very little preferment in the church; but if a 


large family might be looked upon as a founda- 


tion for felicity, there was not a happier man in 
the county, for he had fourteen children. The 
| excellence 
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excellence of his character, however, made ſome 


proviſion for the moſt of them, and one friend 


or another gradually took the greateſt number 
off his hands. This Sally, of all his children, 
was the greateſt favourite; he would never part 
with her, but brought her up with a remarkable 
degree of tenderneſs, and even pinched himſelf 
very frequently to give her an education rather 


fuperior to her fortune. His ſolicitude for her 


improvement, Mrs. Acid declares was not thrown 


away: on the contrary, ſhe aſſured us that Sally 
was very prettily accompliſhed; and added, in 


her way, that ſhe was alſo hot intolerably tem- 
pered, nor much unacquainted with the ma- 


When Sally had reached her twentieth year, 


a fever which her father had caught in attending. 


a poor pariſhioner, carried him off, and the ami- 
able orphan was-obliged to look out for ſome 


_ tolerable family, where her ſervitude might fur- 


niſh her with bread.. Mrs. Acid at that time 
happened to be down at her ſiſter's in Shrop- 
ſhire, near whoſe houſe Mr. Edwards had lived- 
At her ſiſter's requeſt ſhe took Sally, being then 


without e maid, and in a few weeks after de- 


parted for: London. From thence ſhe removed: 
to Richmond, where Sally became hy fame-- 


means acquainted with a very genteel young 


fellow, ene Mr. Barrington, the ſon of a gentle- 


man who poſſeſſed two thouſand pounds a year. 


Mr. Barrington made uſe of numberleſs: arts to 


| ſteal her from the paths of virtue, and even of- 
fered half the reverſion of his father's eſtate: to- 
purchaſe her diſgrace. Theſe overtures Sally 
treated with a becoming ſcorn, yet ſhe had a la- 
tent prepoſſeſſion in his favour, which would 
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not ſuffer her to reſign the dangerous pleaſure of 
his acquaintance. Every hour ſhe could ſpare 
was paſſed with him, and he kept himſelf ſo ſe- 
cretly concealed, that his rank was never once 
ſuſpected in the neighbourhood. Young Bar- 
rington did not want honour; he ſaw the good- 
nefs of his miſtreſs's heart, notwithſtanding the 
humility of her ſtation, and therefore diſregard- 
ing what the world might ſay on the occaſion, 
very frankly propoſed to marry her. 'This pro- 
poſal immediately ruined the unfortunate Sally 
Edwards ; what formerly he could not obtain 
for worlds, now fell an eaſy ſacrifice to his 
generoſity. She confeſſed ſhe loved him; but 
abſolutely refuſed the honour of his hand till 
after the death of his father, declaring ſhe could 
not ſupport the ſhock of creating a diſturbance 
in his family. When a woman once owns her 
love for a man there 1s ſcarce a tofs up between 
her and deſtruction. Every hour ſhe is alone with 
him after ſuch a confeſſion, ſhe totters on the 
verge of her fate; and even let the man have 
never ſo much honour, there are times in which 
the whirlwind of his paſſions will tear up every 
trace of recollection, and occaſion more guilt in 
a ſecond, than can poſſibly be atoned for in 
courſe of a whole life. In one of theſe times 
Mr. Barrington met Sally Edwards; and in 
about ſix months after the conſequences of this 
criminal intercourſe obliged the unhappy girl to 
take an abrupt leave of her place. The ſequel 
however ts more fortunate than could be ex- 
pected. Old Mr. Barrington died near a twelve- 
month ſince, and his ſon has been married to 
Sally above half a year. This it ſeems was her 
fiſt coming to town ſince that joyful event, and 
| mn 
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in hopes to recover the good opinion of her for- 


mer miſtreſs, ſhe had taken the liberty of calling 


at Pall- Mall. Mrs, Acid neverthele!s embraced 


the opportunity to inſult her in the manner I 


have mentioned; and ſo far from feeling any 
compunction, ſhe told us at the end of the ſtory, 


that ſhe was always known to ſpeak her mind, 


and fancied upon this occaſion that ſhe had given 


=M tolerable hint, as ſhe called it, to Sally Ed- | 
Wards. 


Here Miſs Harold finiſhed vb little narrative, 

but the ſubject being dwelt upon while ſhe ſtaid, 
I ſhall conclude the preſent paper with one or 
two of her remarks. ©* I always obſerve, Mr. 


Babler, (fays ſhe) that thofe people who pique 


themſelves particularly on the virtue of a rude. 


ſincerity; . have ſeldom any other virtue in the 
compoſition of their characters. A complacency 
of manners though it does not always conſtitute 
humanity, nevertheleſs gives an embelliſnment 


to human nature, and often, from the very ap- 
pearance of goodneſs, we are apt to fall in love 


with the reality. It would therefore be well, 


that people who are fond of ſpeaking indelicate 


truths to others, would reverſe fituations a little, 
and only imagine what effect it would have upon 
their own feelings, was an indelicate truth to be 


mentioned to themſelves. Whenever we change 


fituations with mankind, we are moſt likely to 
judge with propriety ; and we may be certain 


of never cenſuring the errors of our neighbours 
with too great a degree of ſeverity, it we: make 
but A candid examination into our on. 


NUMB, 
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RN TOtwithſianding what is generally under- 
| ſtood by the terms good breeding, it is be- 
come a ſort of ſcience; and netwithſtanding the 
generality of a man's acquaintance may be able 
to come into a room with a tolerable grace, and 
behave upon moſt occaſions with the moſt per- 
fect decorum there are nevertheleſs a number 
of indelicacies in which many of our firſt pre- 
tenders to politeneſs imperceptibly.indulge them- 
felves, though a mements recollection would 
convince the moſt obſtinate, that nothing can 
poſſibly be more diſagreeable. 5 
I dined about a week ago in the neighbour- 
hood of Piccadilly, at the houſe of an old friend, 
, with whom I make it a kind of point to paſs a 
day once a twelvemonth ;. this gentleman, toge- 
ther with his whole family, pique themſelves, 
not a little, upon their knowledge in the minuteſt 
article of breeding, and arg univerſally eſteemed 
a very. polite ſet by the moſt critical circle of 
their acquaintance. Upon my. entrance I was 
received with all the forms of the niceſt cere- 
mony; my health was particularly enquized 
after by the lady of the — and her four daugh- 
ters; and a tgoth ach which. I laboured under 
about ten months before, was lamented with a 
world of complaiſance by them all. When the 
ſalutations of the ſeaſons were over, I was per- 
mitted to. take a chair, which I did by my friend, 
80 | | _ at 
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at one corner of the fire, and left the reſt to the 
old lady and. her daughters. Fer a full half 
hour we fat in a fleepineſs of ſilent ſtupidity ; 
not ſo much as a fingle queſtion paſſed between 
us, either about the Rate of the nation, or the 
ſtate of the theatre: on the contrary, both the 
miniſters and the players were ſuffered ts remain 
in peace; and the only inſtance which any of 
us gave of being alive, was the youngeſt Miſs. 
Martin, who occaſienally played with a favou- 


rite cat, and once or twice threw down the 
poker and tongs in the proſecution of that pretty: 


amuſement. _ 3 = 
Silence was, however, at lat broke by Mrs. 
Martin, who taking out a pocket handkerchief, 
which in ſeveral places was almoſt gle wed toge- 
ther by a certain quantity of ſnuffy ſaliva, ſaga— 


ciouſly took notice that the weather was very 
. damp; at the fame time that ſhe made this re- 


mark, ſhe pulled the handkerchief out of its 


plaits, and held it before the fire to dry, where 


to do her juſtice, it ſmoaked in fuch a manner. 
as evidently ſupported the propriety of her ob- 
ſervation. She had no ſooner done this than 
Mr. Martin, as if he underſtood it to be a ſignal, 
began an inceſſant coughing, and every other 
moment diſcharged large lumps of tough phlegm 

againft the bars of the ſtove, which kept up a 
conſtant hifling, like ſo many ſauſages ina frying- 
pan. A concert of this kind I cannot ſay was 
very much to my fancy, ſo that by the time the 


ſummons came for dinner, J had completely loſt. 
my ſtomach, and was infinitely more fit for: a 
bed than a haunch of veniſon. 1 


During dinner time, however, matters were 


rather aggravated than redreſſed ! Mr. Martin 
helped. me with the ſame fork that juſt before had 


been 
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been employed in picking his teeth, and his ami- 
able lady more than once dropped ſome of Hard- 
harm's beſt Stratzburg among my gravy, though 
that was a favour which I by no means wiſhed 
for, or ſolicited ; to encreaſe my ſatisfaction, 1 
happen to be a great favourite with two of the 
young ladies, and generally fit between them 
when I pay a viſit at their father's. ' In order 
to ſhew their attention to me, therefore, when- 
ever I wanted any thing, rather than ſuffer me 
to wait an inſtant, they kindly helped me from 
their own plates; and Miſs Jenny in particular 
inſiſted, when the footman went down ſtairs for 
bread, that I ſhould take her ſlice, though it bore 
the ſign of half a dozen teeth, no-way remark- 
able either for their whiteneſs or regularity. * 
Dinner being at length happily over, [ flat- 
tered myſelf that I had gone through the prin- 
cipal fatigue of the day, though had I once taken 
the trouble of reflecting on the practice of for- 
mer years, I might have eaſily known I was to 
ſuffer ſome- additional mortifications. The in- 
terval between dinner and the hour of tea, was 
employed in a general inveQive againſt the. 
plague of keeping ſervants, in which Mrs. Mar- 
tin gave notable proofs of a profound domeſtic. 
' underſtanding. This ſubjeR 1 found was per- 
fectly agreeable to the young ladies; they re- 
membered, with the greateſt facility, the ſaucy 
anſwer. which their maid Hannah bao given on 
ſuch. a time; how. long Edward had ſtaid on 
ſuch an errand; and Sth what a degree of 
pertneſs the cook took her warning on ſuch an 
occaſion ; to the various parts of this delightful - 
topic, politeneſs obliged me to anſwer with a 
| very fraud Madam; ; and Jeu are Pegel in 
| Mi 
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Miſs; though, at the ſame time, T could have 
almoſt wiſhed the whole group in a horſe pond, 
for teizing me with ſuch a mixture of common 
place cant and. ſober malevolence. Whether 
my friend, Mr. Martin, ſaw me uneaſy or no, 
I cannot anſwer, but he Juckily defired that tea 
might be ordered i in, which gave a freth turn to 
the converſation. 

There is a praQice at the general run of tea- 
tables, for the company to pour the remains of 
every cup into a particular baſon; and in this 
comſortable mixture of flops, the elegance of 
underbred delicacy always rinſes the various cups 
in the order they are emptied. Mrs. Martin, 
who values herſelf highly on the proper dif- 
charge of the tea-table duties, is a warm friend 
to this delicious cuſtom ; and always takes care 
to clean the cup of each individual in the united 
 ſlabberings of the whole. For my part, though 
Jam far from being a nice man, yet I prefer my 
own dirt to the dirt of other people, .and, on that 
account, endeavour to guard my cup from un- 
dergoing ſo extraordinary a purification where- 
ever I know this mode of rinſing is kept up. 
Mrs. Martin, however, was not to be eluded— 
Under a ſuppoſition that my backwardneſs in 
this reſpect, proceeded from a fear of giving her 
the leaſt trouble, ſhe inſiſted on my cup, with a 
good natured peremptorineſs, and obliged me to 
pretend a ſudden pain in the head to avoid the 
diſagreeable conſequences of her mifguided*civi- 
lity. Armed with this excuſe, I took my leave, 
not a little happy at ſo fortunate an eſcape; where 
I was afraid I ſhould have been "" to Pals 

the whole evening. 


— 
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From this little picture, Mr. Babler, your 
readers may, perhaps, be led to reflect upon the 
diſagreeable ſhake of a ſweaty hand; the inde- 
licate cuſtom of picking one's noſe; and the un- 
pardonable practice of ſtanding with our backs 
to the fire on a cold day, by which we entirely 
cut off every poſſible beam of warmth from the 
reſt of the company. Theſe, fir, are errors in 
which the politeſt part of our people indulge. 
themſelves, as well as the moſt underbred ; and 
they are errors of ſo diſagreeable a. nature, that 
I heartily wiſh, for the credit of our country, we 
would once reſolve to ſhake them off, as they 
are not only the objects of our own ridicule, but 
are alſo ridiculed by every ſenſible nation in Eu- 


a rope. 8 


I am, yours, Ko. 
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AHEODOSIA was the daughter of. a gen- 
tleman in Oxfordſhire, who poſſeſſed. an 
eltate of ſeven. hundred pounds a year. Her: 
education was remarkably elegant, and her per- 
fon was ſuch as procured: her a croud: of adini- 
rers. before flie was quite eighteen. Among the 
number who declared themſelves openly 'her: 
Jovers, a 22. 25 Baronet of great fortune made 
his addreſſes, and offered ſettlements ſo extremely 
advantageous, that old Mr. Leſtock, her father, 
unmediately 
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immediately gave his concurrence, and a day 
was ſet apart for celebrating their nuptials with 
the greateſt magnifieence. | 

Tt has been very judiciouſly obſerved by an 
able writer, that there is no time of a woman's 
life ſo dangerous as the interval between her 
confeſſion of an affeQion for a lover, and the day 
of her marriage. The conſciouſneſs of being 
tenderly beloved, emboldens an admirer to take 
liberties ; and the man who but the moment be- 
fore would have knelt down with all the reſpe& 
of the profoundeſt veneration to requeſt the fa- 


vour of kiſſing her hand, will think himſelf ſuf- 


ficiently warranted, when ſhe acknowledges that 
he has a ſhare in her heart, to dwell upon her 
lips for an hour, and to loll upon her boſom with 
the moſt intimate fullneſs of familiarity. Be- 

ſides this, the freedom of acceſs which is always. 


allowed to a man in ſuch a ſituation, furniſhes _ 


him with. numberleſs opportunities of repeating 
his liberties; and even if he goes to indelicate 
tengths, he knows he can eaſily obtain an ex- 
cufe from a fond and believing woman, who 
attributes his very licentiouſneſs to the extrava- 
-gance of his love. „ 
Ihe truth of this obfervation was never more 
fully verified than in the unhappy ſubje@ of the 
_ Preſent little narrative. She doted upon Sir Ed- 
ward Elliſon with the moſt paſſionate fondneſs, 
and could ſcarcely be ſaid to exiſt, but when he 
was in her company. Naturally ſuſceptible of 
the ſofteſt impreſſions, ſhe would even burſt into 
a flood of tears, with an exceſs of tenderneſs 
when ſhe only looked at him attentively, and 
more than once did ſhe actually ſink under the 
weight of her own tranſports, when * 
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ber hand with any great degree of vehemence, 


or gave a looſe to the language of his love with 


more than an ordinary ſhare of fervour and ex- 
taſy. The miſguided father of the unfortunate 
young lady, fo far from being continually on his 
guard againſt the dangerous tendency. of his 
daughter's affection, rejoiced that he had found 
a huſband ſo very much to her taſte; and fo far 
from ſeeing the abſolute neceſſity of never truſt- 
ing her any time alone with her lover, left them 
frequently together after he went to bed, and 
permitted them to pals whole hours in the moſt 
uninterruptedꝭ exchange of mutual vows and fe- 
licitations. One fatal Monday night however, 
about eleven o' clock, the two lovers were by 
themſelves in the back parlour, making up a 
little quarrel which had happened between them 
in the beginning of the evening. The recipro- 
cal conceſſions which this circumſtance occa- 
ſioned, inſenſibly ſoftened the boſoms of both, 
and as inſenſibly led the one to offer, and the 
other to permit, a ſtill eneroaching freedom of 
careſs; at ſuch a criſis neither reaſon nor pride 
can preſcribe a limit to the paſſions, nor take 
upon them to ſay, Thus far will I go and no 
. * farther;”” in proportion as the tide of tender- 
neſs ariſes, both reaſon and pride are abſorbed ; 
and it is no wonder when we ſuffer ſuch a ſa 
crifice to be made of our underſtanding, that we 
become equally regardleſs of our Peace and our 
reputation. 
The morning after this guilty intercourſe, 
when Sir Edward came a little to his recollection, 
he was diſtrafted with a variety of different opi- 
nions relative to Miſs Leſtock's behaviour; but 
though he * loved her as he did his on ſoul, 
| he 
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he at laſt concluded with a degree of meanneſs 
pretty common with the generality. of his ſex, - 

that her weakneſs was more the effect of a na- 
tural incontinence, than the reſult of an exceſ- 
| ſive tenderneſs for him; and therefore he deter- 
| mined to break off all correſpondence with her 

at once, as a woman utterly unworthy the ho- 

nour of being his wife.  _ . 
This reſolution he had no ſooner ſormed than 

he carried into execution, by diſpatching a let- 
ter to the wretched Miſs Leſtock and her father, 

with the common place aukward apologies for 
his behaviour, and a repeatedwiſh for the hap- 
pineſs of the lady, though he himſelf was taking 
the only ſt-p which could rob her of happineſs 
for ever: it is as needleſs as it is difficult, to 
paint the diſtraction which this unexpected in- 
formation created in Mr. Leſtock's family. Poor 

Theodoſia now loved the ungenerous baronet 
with an encreaſed affection. The guilty com- 
merce which had paſſed between them, ſo far 

from diminiſhing her regard, had given a ſharper 

edge than ever to her love, and mingled a ſort 
of phrenzy with her affection, that rendered it 
impoſſible to live in a ſtate of ſeparation from Sir 

Edward Elliſon; ſuffice it therefore that, when 
ſhe heard the purport of his epiſtle, ſhe fell ſenſe- 

leſs on the floor, and was conveyed by her fa- 
ther and ſome of the ſervants to bed, where ſhe 

continued delirious for four days, inceflantly rav- 
ing on her perfidious lover, and relating the in- 
diſcretion into which he had fo unhappily drawn 


her on the preceding Monday evening. In this 


exigence the unhappy father wrote up to his 
ſon, who was a lieutenant in the guards, deſiring 
to ſee him immediately, as an affair had unet- 
15 pectedly 


A A man of this caft therefore, was the mo 
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pectedly happened, which greatly concerned both 
the honour and happineſs of the family. On 
the receipt of this letter, captain Leſtock inſtantly 
ſet out, and reached his father's ſeat in a few 
hours after. | BE 
Captain Leſtock was about Sir Edward Elli- 
fon's age, juſt twenty-four, but poſſeſſed of a 
certain elevation of ſentiment to which the ba- 
ronet was a ſtranger ; he was befides, a young 
fellow of a temper naturally impetuous and dar- 
ing, had reduced the various points of honour 
into an abſolute ſyſtem; and among the various 
E. of polite education in which he excelled, 

e was univerſally allowed by his acquaintance 
to be one of the beſt ſwordſmen in this en a 

im- 
proper perſon in the world to be conſulted in an 


exigence where the honour of his family and the 


happineſs of his fifter were at ſtake. Mr. Le- 
ſtock however, was in too diſtracted a ſituation 
of mind to give a ſerious conſideration to conſe- 
quences: on the contrary, he rather aggravated 
matters than ſoftened them; and deſired his ſon 
the inſtant he came down, to take a ride over to 
Sir Edward's, to talk to him about his barbarity 
to Theodoſia; and to perfuade him, if poſſible, 
into a performance of thofe engagements, which 
formerly ſubſiſted between him and his unfor- 
tunate daughter. TS 
8 we Leftock fcarcely heard his father out, 
than flying to his horſe, he inſtantly ſet off for 
Sir Edward's, boiling with rage, and determined 
to call the perfidious baronet to the ſevereſt ac- 
count, unleſs he made the moſt ample ſatisfac- 
tion to his ſiſter and the whole family. Fraught 


with ſentiments of this nature he arrived at Sir 
5 „ Edward's 
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Edward's houſe, and found him unluckily at 
home. At the firſt mention of his name, cap- 
tain Leſtock was admitted; a few minutes how- 
ever were waſted in the idle parade of an affected 
good-breeding, which the cuſtom of this country 
has rendered abſolutely neceſſary to be obſerved 
between the greateſt enemies. Sir Edward was - 
rejoiced to ſee captain Leſtock, though he was 
the only man exiſting whom he would wiſh to 
avoid; and captain Leſtock with the moſt ob- 
liging ſolicitude enquired after Sir Edward's 
health, zhough he could that moment have taken 
him 'by the throat, and facrificed him to the 
manes of his ſiſter's murdered reputation.” 

At laſt buſineſs was proceeded upon; and the 
captain expreſſed his utmoſt indignation at the 
treatment which Theodoſia had received; and 
hoped the man of honour which Sir Edward had 
always proved himſelf, would immediately re- 
pair the injury he had committed, and prevent 
the diſagreeable neceſſity of forcing that perſon 
to be an enemy, who was moſt in the world in- 


clined to be his friend. Captain Leſtock pro- 


ncounced this with a tone and manner which 


were rather a little of the moſt peremptory. No 
body could love a ſiſter with more tenderneſs 
than the captain; his affection therefore min- 
gled with his pride, and his reſentment poſ- 
ſeſſed a kind of dignity, which the baronet who 
was to the full as proud a man as himſelf, could 
by no means allow ; the ſuperiority which young 
Leftock ſeemed to claim upon this occaſion, he 
therefore anſwered with a determined air, that, 
though he could not pretend to juſtify the part 
he had acted to miſs Leſtock, he nevertheleſs 
could not bear to be bullied into any conceſ- 
| ſions z 


— 
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ſions; and would by no means do that at the 
requeſt of her relations, which he did not think 
proper to perform at her own. An anſwer of 
this nature ſoon produced very deſperate conſe- 
quences ; the captain gave Sir Edward but one 
alternative, an immediate marriage, or an im- 
mediate duel; the baronet accepted of the lat- 
ter, and in leſs than three minutes was left dead 
V AM 9 
The neus of this affair reached the unfortu- 
nate Theodoſia, even before the captain himſelf 
returned to his father's; but tho' that wretched 
young lady exclaimed againſt her perfidious lover 
in the moſt violent terms, before any meaſure. 
was taken for puniſhing him, ſhe was now ut- 
terly unable to bear the news of his death; the 
remembrance of his crime was totally abſorbed 
in the recollection of his misfortune ; the ele- 
gance of his perſon, the ſoftneſs of his addreſs, 
and the vehemence of his paſſion, alone roſe up 


| to her imagination, and filled her once more witn 


tenderneſs and deſpair. In the confuſion there- 

fore which the whole family were in about her 
© brother's ſafety, ſhe took an opportunity of ſtab- 
ing herſelf with a penknife, and died pronounc- 
ing the name of her adored Sir Edward Elliſon. 
The affur however did not terminate here: 
Captain Leſtock was tried for the murder of the 
baronet, and with much difficulty acquitted, 
while his unhappy father had the gout thrown 
into his ſtomach, in conſequence of the agitation 
which he ſuffered, and was carried off lamenting 
that he ever had a paſſionate ſon, or an infatuated 
daughter. | e Ne Pal 
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The moral which I would deduce from this 
Mttle ſtory ſhall be contained in the following ob- 
ſervations: The generality of people, when the 
reputation of a ſiſter ſuſtains an injury, always 
look upon themſelves as obliged to call the ſpoiler 
to an account who has thus infamouſly violated 
her honour, without recolleCting that the very 
means which he ſeeks to redreſs her, is the ſureſt 
method of rendering her miſerable; and that ſhe _ 
would a thouſand times ſooner ſee a dagger 
| plunged into the heart of the man who ſtands up 
in her defence, than ſee the leaſt accident what- 
ſoever happen to the perſon who has ſo cruelly 
deſtroyed the tranquillity of her own. Highly 
ſoever as the women rail againſt a perfidious 
lover in the whulwind of their fury, nevertheleſs 
they experience a multitude of moments in which 
the dear deceiver becomes, if poſſible, more ex- 
quiſttely beloved on account of his very perfidy, 
and gains an additional empire over the heart of 
his injured miſtreſs, from the only circumſtance 
in nature which ſhould entitle him go her ever- 
laſting abhorrence and contempt. For theſe rea- 
ſons therefore I would never adviſe a parent or a 
brother to take a manual revenge on the man 
who injures his daughter or his ſiſter with her 
own conſent: if ſne has been weak enough to 
ſacrifice her honour, ſhe will be baſe enough to 
facrifice her family; and therefore nothing can 
be more abſurd than to hazard a life in vindica- 


tion of a woman, who all the time wiſhes the 


perſon. may be murdered, who generouſly riſes 
in her behalf, and labours for her redreſs. _ 
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HE following letter is the 2 TOM of a 
young lady, and carries ſo much juſtice 
and good ſenſe, that we inſert it with pleaſure, 


and take the liberty of ſoliciting her future cor- 


reſ ene, 


x — 


T. te B AB L E R. 


SIR, 


I AM the dau ghter of a man of faſhion at hs 


weſt end of 7 the town, and have received. as 
liberal an education as my fex would admit of, 
through the care of the moſt indulgent parents, 
whoſe principal ſtudy ſeems a ſolicitude for my 


welfare: yet, Sir, though they have taken the 


_ utmoſt pains in the formation of my mind by 
precept, they ſet me ſuch unaccountable ex- 


amples, that if I was not poſſeſſed of ſome little 
fortitude in the application of their leſſons, I 
might be very apt to ſhew a perfect unconcera - 
for the moſt rigid they have hitherto enen 


to inſtil. 


My father's firſt admonition upon my arriv- 
ing at any years of diſcretion was to warn me 
againſt the libertines of his ſex, and above all 
things, to ſet the moſt invaluable eſteem. upon 
my reputation. Yet, Sir, the very father who 
gave this advice, is, to my infinite mortifica- 


tion, as free a liver as any of thoſe whom he 
adviſed 
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adviſed me to deteſt. He has been laying ſchemes 
for the ſeduction of innocence, at a time he has 
been proving the betrayers of virtue to be the 
moſt infamous of men, and ſtriving to deſtroy 
the character of another perſon's daughter at the 
very hour he appeared anxious for the ſecurity 
of his own. © og nit pn, Oo 

This, Sir, is not all: my papa has often lec- 
tured me to avoid the leaſt acquaintance with any 
man notoriouily attached to his glaſs, declaring, 
as his poſitive opinion, that none but fools or 
madmen, ever drank to exceſs; yet, would you 
believe, Sir, that he himſelf frequently Rays out 
whole nights at the tavern, and particularly 
piques himſelf upon bearing a bottle more than 
any of his acquaintance. He has told me to 
avoid a quarrelſome man as a peſt to ſociety, at 
the moment he himſelf was writing a challenge 
to a friend, and forbad me, on pain of his diſ- 
pleaſure, ever to think of a Newmarket lover, 
though he never miſles a meeting himſelf, and 
is known to be paſſionately fond of the turf. 

My mamma, vir, 1s a truly good woman, but 
has her inconſiſtencies too: the firſt leſſon I re- 
ceived from her was to be humble to all my in- 
feriors, and to leſſen any ſeeming ſeverity in their 
ations of life, by ſhewing the utmoſt compla- 
cency in mine. Would you think, Sir, that af- 
ter a document of this nature, my mamma her- 
felf ſhould forever inſiſt upon prelerving her 
dignity, and look upon it as a derogation if ſhe 
favoured any of her inferiors with any thing 
more than a conſtrained interrogation, or a for- 
bidding fort of nod. She has always adviſed me 
to ſhew complaiſance and condeſcenſion to the 
ſervants, though ſhe treats them in a very dif- 
T7, 4 ESL E 
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ferent manner herſelf; and above all things, has 


inſtructed me to avoid ſatirical refleQions on my 
acquaintance, though ſhe never ſpoke of hers. 


without ſome little acidity, ſome colour of re- 
Prehenſion, or appearance of di{like. 
Cards I am under the ſevereſt prohibition of 
touching, yet my mamma has ſat up whole 
nights to my knowledge, at a party at whiſt 
and I have been taught an averſion to all finery 
and parade at a time when her own table has 
been covered with diamonds, and the room ſcat- 
tered over with patterns of the moſt expenſive 
filks. In ſhort, Sir, I have ſcarcely received 
a leſſon from my mamma, which her own ex- 
ample has not been calculated to deſtroy; nor a 
document from my father but what his conduct 
has turned into contempt. In my religion, as 
well as the leſs important concerns, I receive in- 
ſtructions which they never practice, and am 
taught to look up on an abſence from church as 
2 moſt unpardonable error, though it is ſeven 
years: ſince they have appeared at any place of 
public worſhip themſelves. | 
It may, perhaps, be thought ſonierhing ex- 
traordinary, Sir, that a daughter ſhould — of 
her parents in a manner fo free as I have juſt 


taken the liberty of doing; but ſure it is rather 


more extraordinary of parents to ſupply the op- 
portunity, and to differ ſo widely in every in- 
ſtance of their conduct from every precept of 
their advice. Young people, Sir, are but too 


apt to give into the follies of their time, without 
having the example of the ſage and the ſenſible 

to keep them in countenance, and it is no way * | 
furpriſing that they ſhould adopt the manners of 
thoſe people whom — have been taught for 


many 
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many years to reverence and eſteem. If my no- 

tions are honoured with your approbation, Mr. 
Babler, give this letter a place, and e ets me 
e n much _— young +: bs | 


E L BON 0 R A. 
— — — 
; Nuns, LAXVI. e. Wok 10. 
— D 9 — ——— 


T?: 5 Gab obſetiation a, "the very learned 
and ingenious doctor Goldſmith, in the Vi- 
car of Wakefield, an excellent Novel, with 
which he has lately obliged the public, that tho? 
the poorer part of mankind may in this world 
ſuffer more inconveniencies than the rich, ſtill 
upon their entrance into another life, the joys 
of hereafter will be enhanced by contraſt, in 
proportion to their afflictions here; and that con- 
ſequently there can be no room to ſuppoſe the 
leaſt partiglity i in providence, ſince ſooner or later 
' thoſe who are entitled to its benignity are cer- 
tain of meeting with an equal degree of favour 
from its hand. _. 

This et muſt undoubtediy be conſidered 
as a maſterly vindication of that exterior diſpa- 
rity in the diſpenſations of providence, at which 
our modern infidels ſeem. to triumph with ſo un- 
ceaſing a ſatisfaction; and it muſt undoubtedly 
yield a ſublime conſolation to the boſom of 
wretchedneſs.to think, that if the qpulent are 
bleſſed with a continual round of temporal feli- 
city, they ſhall at leaſt experience ſome moments 
of og — a rapture. in the immediate pre- 

2 ſencg 
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| ſence of their God, as will fully compenſate for 
the ſeeming ſeverity of their former ſituations. 

Vet though there are a variety of calamitous 
Archmaſtances j in which this reflexion muſt ad- 
miniſter the moſt lively conſolation, nevertheleſs 
if we make a proper enquiry into the ſtate of hu- 
man nature we ſhall find, that in general the 
| Juſtice of providence can be fully vindicated 

without going to this remote and delicate con- 
ſideration. It does not by any means follow, 
that becauſe people are contracted in their for- 
tunes, they ſhould be wretched in their minds; 
nor does it by any means follow, that the great- 
neſs of their opulence ſhould be Put up as a eri- 
terion of their content. 

The principal number of thoſe hydraheaded 
evils with which we perpetually torment our- 
ſelves, are the mere effect of a ridiculous pride, 
or a narrow underſtanding. A&uated by one or 
the other of theſe unfortunate cauſes, we are buſy 
in creating an endleſs round of imaginary diffi- 
culties, as if the numberleſs accidents to which 
we are naturally expoſed were not in themſelves 
abundantly ſufficient to imbitter-theTittle ſpan of 
our ſublunary durations, and to daſh the fhort- 
lived moments of ſatisfaction, _ Wy and 
diſtreſs. ö 
T be generality of mankind aides they take a 
furvey of the world, are apt to eſtimate by the 
gradations of rank the gradations of happineſs; 

hence next to a man with a coach and ſix we 
think he mult neceſſarily be the greateſt object 
of envy who keeps a coach and four; after this 
we rank a chariot and pair, and think that per- 
fon indeed poſſeſſes but a little ſhare. of -telicity 


who cannot afford an hour or two's excurſion in 
| an 
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an humble hack, or take an eighteen-· penny fare 
in an occaſional ſedan. 

Look on the other ſide the ſcene, and fee how 

amazingly the picture is altered. The pride of 
coronetted pomp continually languiſhes for the 
peaceful cottage of ruſtic obſcurity ; and the 

man who hasa hundred downy pillows at his 

command, rmagines that repofe is only to be met 
with in the peaſant's ſolitary ſhed. Thus all 

ol us diſcontented with the lot which we really 
poſſeſs, and languiſhing for the ſtate with which 
we are utterly unacquainted, it is no wonder that 
many inconſiderate people endeavour by an ac 

of ſuicide to throw off the ſeverity of their own 
yoke, and to get free from a weight of oppreſ- 
fions which is conſtantly becoming more an 
more inſupportable through the folly of them- 
ſelves. | ” | 

Yet as in the extenſive round of the moſt 
elaborate inveſtigation, we generally. find the 
rich as diſcontented with their lot as the poor; 
we muſt naturally conclude, that the great au- 
| thor of all things has even in this world deſigned 
a2 pretty equal degree of happineſs for his crea- 
tures, notwithſtanding the evident .diſparity of 
their ſituations. Indeed if we ſaw, felicity in 
proportion to opulence, or could meaſure the 
real enjoyments of life by the ſtandard of rank, 
we might reaſonably imagine that the poor were 
not to receive their ſhare of the divine benig- 
nity till they were going to poſſeſs it in a glo- 
rious eternity; but when we ſee that the meaneſt 
labourer in the ſtreet reaps as much pleaſure over 
his underbred amuſement as the firſt nobleman 
in the kingdom can poſſibly boaſt from the po- 
liteſt entertainment; and when we ſee the firſt 
| D 3 make 
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make as hearty a dinner on a ſingle ſhin of beef, 
- as the latter ever enjoys at a table of fifty co- 


vers, we cannot but ſuppofe that the common 
lot of mankind is nearly alike; and that all the 
impious accuſations which have ariſen from an 
imaginacy partiality in providence, are the mere 


. reſult of an ignorant pride, or the conſequence 
of an affectation, no leſs deſtructive to our repu- 


tation in this world, than injurious to our felicity 
in the next. 9 8 i . 
Upon the whole, however, if we conſider that 


let our lot in this life be never ſo ſevere, it is 


ſtill infinitely better than what we are entitled 
to from our own deſerts; if we reflect that 


every bleſſing which is ſhowered upon us by the 
hand of heaven, is a bleſſing which proceeds from 
the exceſs of its own goodneſs, and does not 


ariſe from any immediate merit in us: I ſay, 
if we conſider theſe things with a proper degree 
of weight, and follow the dictates of that con- 
viction which they muſt inſtantly ſtrike upon 


our minds, we ſhall ſoon ſee that till we deſerve 


the favour of exiſting at all, we cannot deſerve 
to have our lives rendered comfortable in this 
probationary ſtate; and that of courſe we ought 
to be thankful to the Deity for ſuch inſtances of 
his benignity, as he may think proper to diſtin» 
guiſh us with, inſtead of blaſphemouſly murmur- 


ing that he does not honour us with more. 


Nome! 


* — 
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HE term world is a word which every 
; body uſes to ſignify the circle of his own 
acquaintance; and which the meaneſt plebeian 
of the community has as frequently in his mouth 
as the greateſt perſonage in the kingdom. The 


man of faſhion confines the world entirely to the 


elegant card-tables, and well-bred aſſemblies 
which he frequents. The ſoldier to the cuſto- 
mary licentiouſneſs in which the gentlemen of 
the army are indulged; the lawyer to the cla- 
mour of Weſtminſter-ball ; and the merchant to 
the moſt dextrous method of driving a bargain. 
Thus in fact the world is not the general ſtate 
of nature, but the narrow little circle of our own 
connections; and thus, inſtead of judiciouſly en- 
deavouring to extend the ſcanty limits of our 
knowledge, we miſlead ourſelves into an opinion 
that we already know every thing; and ſink 
into an abfolute ignorance of the moſt eſſential 
points, from an abſurd 2 of being per- 
fectly acquainted with them all. | 
I remember about thirty years ago, when my 
old acquaintance Tom Welbank firſt came from 
the univerſity, that there was ſcarcely a com- 
pany which he went into for ſix months, but 
what conſidered him as a fool or a madman. 
Tom lodged at an uncle's near the Hay-market, 
who lived in a very genteel manner, and fre- 
quently ſaw the beſt company. This uncle hav- 
ing no children himſelf, had adopted Mr. Wel- 
DS: =: bank 
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bank as his ſon; and conceiving from the re- 14 
ports which the univerſity of Oxford gave of 
his neptew*s eru lition, a very high opinion of 
the young gentleman's abilities, he made a party 
on purpoſe to diſplay the talents of his boy, who 
was pre vic uſiy advifed to exert himſelf an the 
occaſion. The company conſiſted of two no- 
blemen in the miniſtry, an eminent divine, a ce- 
lebrated phyſician, a dramatic writer of reputa- 
tion, the late Mr. Pope, 2nd 25 Mary wortley 
Montague. 

The time before dinner was paſſed i in one of 
thoſe unmeaning random ſorts of converſation, 
with which people generally fill up the tedious 
interval to an entertainment; but after the cloth 
Was taken away poor Tom was ſingled out by 
lady Mary, who aſked him with the elegant in- 
trepidity of diſtinction, if he did not think Lon- 
don a much finer place than Ox ford. Tom re- 
plied, that if ker ladyſhip meant the difference 
in * or magnificence of building, there could 

be no poſſibiliiy of a compariſon; but if ſhe 
confined herfelf to the fund of knowledge which 
was to be acquired at either of the places, the 
advantage lay entirely in favour of Oxford; this 
reply he delivered in a tone confident enough, 

but rather elevated with the dignity of acade- 
mical declamation; however, it would have 
paſſed tolerably, had he not endeavoured to 
blaze out all at once with one of thoſe common- 
place eulogiums on claſſical literature, which 
we are ſo apt to meet with in a mere ſcholar 

quite raw from an univerſity. In this harangue 
upon the benefits of education, he ran back to all 
the celebrated. authorities of antiquity, as if the 


-company required any youre of that nature to 
=_ | —_ 
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ſupport the juſtice of his argument; and did not 
cConclude without repeated quotations. from the 


Greek and Latin writers, which he recited with 


an air of viſible ſatisfaction. Lady Mary could 
not torbear a ſmile at his earneſtneſs, and turn- 


ing about to Mr. Pope, I think, Sir, (ſays ſhe 
& in a half ſuppreſſed whiſper) Mr. Welbank is 


bot a pretty ſcholar, but he ſeems a little unac- 


« quainted with the world.“ Tom who over- 
heard this whiſper was about to make ſome an- 


ſwer, when. Mr. Pope-aſked him, if there were 


any new poetical geniuſes riſing at Oxford. Tom 
upon this ſeemed to gain new-ſpirits,, and men- 
| tioned Dick Townly who had wrote an epigram 
on Chloe; Ned Frodſham who had publiſhed 
an ode to ſpring ; and Harry Knowles who had 
actually inſerted a ſmart copy of verſes: on his 
bedmaxker's ſiſter, in one of the weekly chro- 


nicles. Mr. Pope wheeled. about with a ſigni- 


ficant look to lady Mary, and returned. the whiſ- 
per by ſaying, L think. indeed, madam, that 
„Mr. Welbank does not ſeem, to know a great 


7 deal of the world.. 


expreſſing. a ſurpriſe that ſo. many learned. men 


One of the ſtateſmen. 8 Tom rather dif- 


concerted; kindly.attempted. to relieve. him by 


as compoſed the univerſity of Oxford ſhould: 


ſeem ſo generally diſaffected to the government. 
He obſerved, it was ſtrange that learning ſnould 


ever lean to the ſide of tyranny; and hinted, that 


they could never fall into ſo grofs an error,, if 
inſtead of poring perpetually over the. works of 
the: antients, they now and then took a curſory 
dip into the hiſtory of England. There was a 
| Juſtice in. this remark which poor Tom being 
unable to anſwer,, was at a.conſiderable- loſs to 
D 3. | -withſtand;, 
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withſtand; however, thinking himfelf obligel 
to ſay ſomething, he ran out in praiſe of all the 
antient hiſtorians, and concluded with a com- 
= pliment to the good ſenſe of the univerſity in 
giving them fo proper a preference to the flimſey 
= productions of the moderns. The nobleman 
3 turned away with diſguſt, and it was the general 
' opinion of the table, that Tom would make a 
| Pretty fellow when he knew a little more of the 
| OO of ee Aba PRES bir} 4 re 
Ĩhube deduction which I would make from the 
foregoing little narrative is, that people before 
they think themſelves acquainted with the world 
mould endeavour to obtain a general knowledge 
'6f men and things, inſtead of narrowly drawing 
their notions from any one profeſſion, or any 
particular circle of acquaintance; they may per- 
haps laugh ft all the world, but all the world 
Will be fare of laughing at them; and the ge- 
neral ridicule of every body is much more alarm- 
ing than the private deriſton of any one. | 


% 
W — . 
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A TOTHING is more commonly met with 

| in tlie world than an affeQation of libe- 
frality Where people are notorioufly narrow in 
Giſpöfition; and Witte captivated with the 
echarms of a generous behavidur, they even force 
the fatüral Httleneſs of their tempers into ſome 

atkwird act of reluctant benevolence. 

I ſupped laſt night, in confequende of a preſ- 

ſing invitation, at the houſe of a gentleman near 
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Pall-mall, who is always endeavouring to eſta- 
bliſn a character for generoſity, though there is 
ſcarcely a circumſtance in Which he does not 
manifeſtly betray the avaricious caſt of his tem- 
per, and expoſe himſelf to the contempt of the 
very perſon upon whom he endeavours to confer 
an obligation. uy 
Fhere were eighteen of us at ſupper, but nat 
the ſign of a petticoat in company: our eatables 
were remarkably elegant: the table was covered 
with every expenſive rarity of the ſeaſon, and I 
do not ſuppoſe the expence could be leſs from 
the variety and coſt of the diſhes, than ten or a 


doxen pounds. Yet notwithſtanding ſo much 


magnificence on one ſide of the queſtion, our 
liquor conſiſted of no more than two bottles of 
ſour port, a little jar of Welch ale, and a ſmall 
pbovil of brandy and water: as for lights, though 
the room was very ſpacious, we had no more 
than an humble pair of tallow. eights to the 
pound, which were almoſt loſt in a couple of 
_ ſuperb candleſticks, which the maſter of the 
| houſe with an air of negligence informed us, 
were a great bargain, and had coſt him no more 
than an hundred guineas at Mr. Grimliead g, 
tthe great toyſhop near St. Paul's. . 
For my own part, there are few people who 4 
drink leſs claret and burgundy than myſelf, or 
who indeed indulge themſelves leſs in any extra- 
ordinary freedoms with the glaſs. When a 
young man I never conſidered intoxication as an 
appendage to gentility; and now that I have 
advanced pretty far into the vale of years, I 
mould look upon the ſmalleſt exceſs to be un- 
pardonable. A grey- headed drunkard is to me 
a character no 3G ot abhorrence than * = 
E 


* 
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ſince he muſt indeed be the worſt of all profli- 
ates, who jeſts with the mandates of his maker, 

- while he ſtands tottering on the __ verge of 

eternity. Notwithſtanding this declaration, I 
muſt acknowledge myſelf extremely diſpleaſed 
with the mixture of parade and parfimony, which 

+ was conſpicuous in our entertainment. I ex 

petted at leaft that matters would have been of 

a piece; and really wifhed, that a little part of 

the profuſi ion which appeared at ſupper, had 
been ſpared to furniſh a tolerable bottle of wine- 
for the concluſion of the evening. 
Next to the great art of regulating our appear. 
ance either at home or abroad by the ſtandard of 
our circumſtances, nothing is ſo ſure of main- 
taining us on a reſpeCtable footing with the 
world, as a conſtant uniformity in ous dreſs and- 
entertainments. Should we ſee a knight of the 
garter with his ribband acroſs a livery: coat, or 

perceive a man 1n an embroidered ſuit of velvet: 4 
with a dirty pair of worſted ſtockings, our ridi- 
cule would be very naturally excited, and half 
the boys in town would prebably hoot after the 
Arſt as a foo}; or the latter as madman. In. 
Jike manner thofe who give fifty covers at an. 
entertainment, ſhould make a propertionable 
figure in the choice of their wines; and thoſe. 
for ever avoid burgundy and champaign, who 
treat with nothing more than a ſimple veil cut 
let, or an humble beef ſtake: 

One of the moſt- extraordinary mixtures of 
parſimony and parade, whom I ever remember 
to have known, was poor Jack Greedy; Jack 

made it a conſtant point to take four box tickets 

In public company, for the late Mr. Ryan's be- 


0, * his high regard for the 1 
ET 
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of that worthy man, but always demanding the 
edd ſhilling out of the guinea. If any of his 

friends wanted a ſum of money, he never ſeru- 

pled to lend it without intereſt, though at the 
ſame time. he teized them everlaſtingly with 
what it would'produce in the funds. No gold 

did he ever give in charity, but what was con- 
fiderably deficient in weight: and onee when ke- 

made his borough a preſent of a town clock, he 
charged the corporation with the carriage from 
London. Thus doing things continually by 
halves, and deſtroying, with a per petual atten 
tion to the mereſt trifles, all the merit which he 
e from the diſtribution of large ſums, he 
ſunk into. univerſal- contempt, and ſquandered: 
away the principal part of his fortune to procure 


the character of a miſer. i 
His neighbour, hogeſt Will Frankly, was a 
man of quite - a- contrary. temper, though poſ- 
ſeſſed of ſcarcely half his fortune, by doing things 
with a good grace, he obtained more applauſe 
from the diſpoſal of a ſhilling, than the other 
did from a gift of fifty pounds. There was 
ſomething generoufly unoſtentatious about him, 
that gave the ſmalleſt act of benevolence an air 
of dignity; and by never ſeeming to demand the 
admiration of his friends, he was always certain 

of enjoying it. To Mr. Greedy the village 
gave nothing more than a diſtant bow of unwil- 
ling reſpect; but to Mr. Erankly they were of- 
ficiouſſy forward to pull off their hats, and gazed 
at him till he was out ot ſight, with an air of 
viſible ſatis faction. Upon the whole, they were 
two ſlriking proofs of the wiſe man's obſerva- 
tion, that he who does a good action merely for 

the ſake of virtue is. always ſure of that ae 
N . trom. 
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from the world, which the oſtentatious man con- 
ſtantly loſes, by aiming to raiſe his own Popular 
tion: 


_ 
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\HERE is a ſentiment in Mr. Coleman's 
comedy of the Jealous Wife, with which 

Tam not alittle pleaſed, as it is no leſs an indica- 
tion of a benevolent heart than a found under- 


ſtanding. Harriet reproaching young Oakley 
on account of his extraordinary attachment to 


the bottle; the lover ſenſibly ſtrack with the 


| juſtice of the reproof, exclaims that were all 
ladies alike attentive to the morals of their ad- 
mirers, a libertine would be an uncommon cha- 
. Tater. £78 ES | 
Indeed if we take but ever ſo light 2 view of 
the ſexes, we ſhall find the behaviour of the 
one to depend ſo entirely upon the opinion. of 
the other, that was either to ſet about a refor- 
mation, the amendment of both would be eaſily 
affected, and thoſe virtues would be immediately 
enltivated through the prevalence of faſhion, 
which neither the force of conviction, the — 
of temporary misfortune, nor the terrors of ever- 
laſting mifery, are now ſufficient to ſteal upon 
our practice, even while wy engage our vene- 
ration. N 
As the ladies? in | general are more affected 1 
the prevalence of immorality than the men, 
often ſurpriſes me, that they do not endeavour 
to look thoſe viees out of countenance among 
Jux 
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our ſex, which are ſo frequently fatal to their 
own tranquillity. A man, through the eftabliſh- | 
ment of cuſtom, conſiders it as infamous to mar 
A ao py to connect himſelf with a drunkard 
or to pay his addreſſes to a woman whoſe lips 
are continually fraught. with indecency or exe- 
cration ; though accuſtomed himſelf to the mid- 
might exceſſes of the ſtew, yet when he fixes for 
Hife, he enquires into the character of his mi- 
refs, and proſecutes his ſuit in proportion as 
ſhe is eminent for her virtues. Her follies he 
readily laughs at, but overlooks by no means the 
ſmalleſt want of reputation. «Whereas the lady, 
though bred up all her life in the ſtricteſt deli- 
cacy, expreſſes no repugnance 'whatloever to 


venture with the moſt public betrayer of inno- 


vence, the moſt open enemy of mankind, and 

the moſt daring defier of his God. Nay, un- 
lefs he has — 4 in ſome meaſure remarkable for 
the number and blackneſs of his vices, ſhe holds 
him in contempt, and ſets him down as an ab- 
ſolute ideot, if he is not intimately converſant 


with every thing that can either leflen him as a 


chriſtian, or degrade him as a man. | 
What, however, is moſt extraordinary on 


theſe occafions, is the facility with which a fa- 


ther ufually contracts his daughter to a liber tine; 
2s if becauſe cuſtom did not involve her in the 
ant of his character, his habitual propenſity 
to vice muſt not neceſſarily endanger her hap- 
pPinefs. For my on part, I am ſhocked When 
I fee a parent lefs regardful of a daughter's feli- 
City, than attentive to the welfare of a ſon. Fs 
there à father who would perſuade his ſon into a 
_ Tratriage with a proſtitute profeſſed? I hope not; 
why, then is his: daughter "is rokntleſsly i= 
ce 
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Ficed to a libertine? Is there not as much danger 
for the one to be miſerable with her huſband, 

nas the other to be wretched with his wife? And 

fince the natural claim to paternal indulgence is 

equal between each, muſt it not be highly ine- 
Auitable to treat the firſt with ſuch an exceſs of 
unmerited partiality? / „ 

| I ham inſenſibly led into this ſubje& from a 

peruſal of ſome ſermons, addreſſed to young wo- 

men, which have lately made their appearance, 
and were yeſterday: put into my. hands by my 
| bookſeller. Who the author is I know not, but 
he deſerves the greateſt encomiums, for the per- 
ſpicuity of his ſtile, and the energy of his argu- 
ments; he is elegant without levity, and pious 
without affectation. In one of his diſcourſes, 
| where female virtue is the objeQ of conſidera- 
tion, he gives fo admirable a leſſon to the ſex on 
account of this unhappy approbation with which 
the very beſt women ſo frequently honour a pro- 
fligate lover, that I' cannot but tranſcribe it for 
the benefit of my amiable readers. L 

How common is it to ſee young ladies, who 
& paſs for women of reputation, admitting into 
« their company in public places, and that with 
« viſible tokens of civility and pleaſure, men, 
t hom the moment before they ſaw herding 
cc with creatures of infamous name |—Gracious . 

„ God, what a defiance. to the. laws of piety, 
« prudence, character, decorum | what an in- 
* ſult, .-in.effeQ, to every man and woman of 
e virtue in the world! what a palpable encou- 
* ragement to vice and diſhonour 1 what a de- 
te ſpetate pulling down, in appearance, and with 
44 their own bands, of the only partition that di- 
«vides them from the moſt profligate of their 
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& ſex! between the bold and the abandoned 
e woman there may. ſtill remain, notwithſtandzx 
© ing fuch behaviour, a diſtinction in the world's 
eye; but we ſcruple not to declare, that re- 
& ligion, purity, dehcacy, make none. has 
To return from this digreſſion, if it be one, 
© ye will allow it poſſible to put caſes wherein 
no particular rules of diſcovery, no determi- 
-* nate modes of judgment, will enable a young 
'* woman, by her own unaſſiſted fkill, to diſcern 
e the dangers that lie in her way. But can a 
© young woman be juſtly excuſed, or can ſre 
-& fairly excuſe herſelf, if, Where all is at ſtake, 
& the calls not in the joint aid of wiſe ſuſpicion, 
6 friendly counſel, and grave experience, toge- 
e ther with prayers for God's protection more 
: © than ordinarily fervent? 5 | 
Rut, methinks, I heard ſome of you aſk with 
© an air of earneſt curioſity, Do not reformed 
* rakes then make the beſt of huſbands? I am 
© ſorry for the queſtion, I am doubly ſorry, 
© whenever it is ſtarted by a virtuous woman. I 
„ will not wound the ear of modeſty by drawing 
& minutely the character of a rake: but give me 
&« leave to anſwer your enquiry, by aſking a 
«© queſtion or two in my turn. In the firſt place, 
© we will ſuppoſe a man of this character actually 
* reformed, ſo far as to treat the woman he mar- 
* ries with every mark of tenderneſs, eſteem, 
* fidelity; and that he gives up for ever his old 
© companions, at leaſt as to any choſen intimacy, 
or preference of their company to hers. We 
« grant it poſſible; we rejoice when it happens. 
It is certainly the beſt atonement that can be 
* made for his former conduct. But now let 


© me aſk you, or rather let me deſire you to ak 
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your own hearts, without any regard to the 
© opinions of the world, which is moſt deſirable 
© on the ſcore of ſentiment, on the fcore of 
ce that reſpect which you owe to yourſelves, to 
© your friends, to your ſex, to order, rectitude, 
«and honour ; the pure unexhauſted, affection 
of a man who has not by intemperance and 


e debauchery corrupted his principles, impaired 


« his conſtitution, enflaved himſelf to appetite, 
© ſubmitted to ſhare with the vileſt and meaneſt 
© of mankind the mercenary embraces of har- 


© [gts, contributed to embolden guilt, to harden 


cc vice, to render the retreat from a life of ſcan- 


. dal and miſery more hopeleſs; who never laid 


_ © ſnares for beauty, never betrayed the innocence 
4 that truſted him, never abandoned any fond 
* creature fo want and defpair, never hurt tie 
© reputation of a woman, never diſturbed the 
© peace of families, or defied the laws of his 
© country, or ſet at nought the prohibition of 
© his God; which, I ſay, is moſt deſirable, the 
© affection of ſuch a man, or that of him who 
* has probably done all this, who has certainly 
ce done a great part of it, and who has nothing 
© now to offer you, but the ſhattered remains 
4 of his health, and of his heart? How any of 
% you may feel on this ſubjeQ, I cannot ſay. 
_ © But if, judging as a man, I believed, what 1 
have ofted heard, that the generality of women 
% would prefer the latter, I know not any thing 
*=that could ſink them ſo low in my eſteem. 
That he who has been formerly a rake 
ec after all prove a tolerable good huſband, as 
e the world goes, I have ſaid already that I do 
„ not diſpute. But I would aſk, in the next 
© place, is this commonly to be — ? 
1 6 
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“Is there no danger that ſuch a man will be 


cc tempted by the power of long habit to return 
& to his old ways; or that the inſatiable love of 
ic variety, which he has indulged ſo freely, will 
« ſome time or other lead him aſtray from the 
cc fineſt woman in the world? Will not the 
very idea of reſtraint, which he could never 
© brook while ſingle, make him only the more 


© jmpatient of it when married? Will he have 


ec the better opinion of his wife's virtue, that he 


&« has converſed chiefly with women who had 


cc none, and with men amongſt whom it was a fa- 


« yourite ſyſtem, that the ſex are all alike? - But 
« it is a painful topic. Let the women who are 


cc ſo connected make the beſt of their condition; 
cc and let us go on to ſomething elſe. “ 
The ſcanty limits of my paper will not allow 
me to make as large an extract from this bene- 
volent writer as I could wiſh. But I am the 


more eaſy on that account, as I dare ſay the ge- 
nerality of my readers, from the foregoing little 


ſpecimen, will look upon his works Na very 


valuable addition to their libraries 


— err 9 - \ 
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— SRENING Ps. IM 


 FqHOUGH I have more than once in the 


courſe of my little animadverſions, endea- 


voured to explode the prepoſterous cuſtom of 
_ toaſting, yet I have within this week met a cir- 


cumſtance which has, if poſſible, encreaſed my 
averſion to the practice, and in a manner com- 


pelled me to reſume the ſubject, however tedious 
the repetition may appear to ſome of my Bon- 


0 
. 


vant readers. 


I dined accidentally a few days ago at a well- 


known coffee-houſe in the Strand, at the preſſing 


requeſt of my nephew Harry, who aſſured me 


that the company would be highly to my taſte, 
for though the moſt of them were young fellows, 
pet there were very few by whom they were 


furpaſſed either in politenefs or 1 
This aſſurance, joined to the regard which I al- 
ways entertain for my boy's converſation, in- 


duced me to give a very ready acquieſcence, and 


it is no more than juſtice to acknowledge, that 


Harry had not over rated the merit of his friends, 
not withſtanding the latitude of the foregoing 
character. | | 


Unhappily, however, juſt as we were circu- 
lating our jokes with the utmoſt good-humour, 
two or three gentlemen belonging to the army, 
who were intimately acquainted with ſome of 
aur company, and overheard us from an adjoin- 


ing room, ſent in their compliments, and begged 
_ permiſſion to join us, if we were not engaged 


about 
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about any particular buſineſs. This requeſt was 
urged in too polite a manner to be refuſed, and 
we accordingly ſent word how much we thought 
ourſelves obliged by ſe friendly a propoſition. 
The addition to our company ſcarcely took 
place, when one of the moſt manly and ſenſible 
characters I ever converſed with, made his ap- 
| pearance purſuant to a promife which he had 
given to my Harry, attended by two young 
_ gentlemen, his ſons, the eldeſt of whom did not 
ſeem to be quite eighteen. As the ſtranger car- 
ried a conſiderable degree of conſequence in his 
very looks, he was received with a ſuitable re- 
ſpect, and converſation began to circulate even 
with an additional ſhare of life, when our har- 
mony was illiberally interrupted by a toaſt from 
one of the gentlemen in red, no leſs offenſive to 
ſenſe, than repugnant to good manners. I 

| fared with an equal mixture of ſurpriſe and in- 
dignation; but there was no deſcribing the ſitua- 
tion of Harry's friend, or the diſtreſs of the mo- 
deſt youths who accompanied him. The father 
ſeemed totally abaſhed at the company into which 
he introduced his ſons; and the ſons utterly - 
unaccuſtomed to ſo licentious an example, were 
quite unable to hold up their heads ; they ſunk 


with confuſion as if they had actually given an 


offence, inſtead of having received one; till en- 
tirely at a loſs how to recover themſelves they 
ſenſibly withdrew, and left the grown gentle- 
men to indulge themſelves with ill- breeding and 

obſcenity. | | | 
Among the numberleſs abſurdities which, in 
this happy country, are kept up among our men 
of ſenſe, the cuſtom of confining vice to the 
ages of diſcretion is one of the moſt extraordi- 
Re. nary. ' 
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nary. A perſon now-a-daysi is not allowed to be 
a profligate till he arrives at one and twenty 
as.if, in proportion to the encreaſe of his under- 
ſanding, he was to act diametrically repugnant 
to the principles of decency and virtue. An ng | 
in formed ſtripling muſt by no means, either 
ſume ta ſwear, or talk ſmuttily ; his father will 
correct him ſeverely for the licentiouſneſs, and 


| hae will be looked upon with contempt or abhor- 


rence by all his acquaintance. The father him- 
ſelf however may utter the moſt ſhocking blaſ- 


'  Phemies, and ranſack the ſtews for the reddeſt 


obſcenities of a brutal imagination. He is old 
enough to know the profligacy of the practice; 
and is ſenſible how offenſive it is both to po- 
liteneſs and religion, to the laws of his country, 
and the ordinances of his God. 

J have been often ſurpriſed that in a nation 
which values itſelf ſo juſtly upon the character 
of its good ſenſe, there ſhould be ſtill ſuch pal- 
pable remains of barbarity ; what can be a 
greater reflexion either on our morals or our 
breeding, than the cuſtom of driving our wives 
and children out of the room immediately after 
dinner, and telling them we are going to begin 
a converſation which is utterly improper for their 
ears. Shall men, who pretend either to man- 
ners or to virtue, enter upon ſuch dricourſes 4 
are dangerous to their children, or ſhocki 
their wives! ſhall it be ſaid that a child is not bs | 
be truſted with his own father, for-fear of being 
corrupted; nor a woman permitted to enjoy a 
| ſocial Tone with her own hufband, for fear of 
ſome palpable affront.— Ves it mult be aid 

yes it muſt be mentioned to'the everlaſting dif- 


Hare of the civilized people of England, that 
they 


they are utterly unable to paſs an evening with- 
out the moſt infamous indulgence of obſcenity . 
and execration ; and that the happineſs of their 
convivial entertainments is always eſtimated in 
proportion, as they debafe the dignity of their 
underſtandings, and violate the mandates of their 
A very laudable aſſociation has been lately ſet on 
foot in ſeveral places of this kingdom, to raiſe the 
wages of our honeſt ſervants, and to aboliſh the 
inhoſpitable cuſtom of making our friends con- 
tinually pay for their entertainment. Infinitely 
would it be to the honour of*thoſe gentlemen 
_ 'who ſo generouſly exert themſelves in the cauſe 
of hoſpitality, if they alſo ſtood up in defence of 
true politeneſs and real virtue. Diſſipated as the 
preſent age is, a few examples would produce 
an univerſal reformation; and I dare be bold 
enough to affirm, that the purpoſes of rational 
feſtivity would be much better anſwered, ſhould 
ſuch aregulation happily take place ; when men 
begin to throw off decency, they ſoon throw off 
all eſteem for one another; and few retain any 
regard for their friends, when they wantonly 
ſacrifice every conſideration for themſelves, 
Whereas by an obſervance of good-breeding we 
ſhould always maintain our friendſhips, and en» 


The feaſt of reaſon and the flow of foul, | 


Where we are now filled with diſguſt, or ſunk, 
anto all the exceſſes of brutality, 
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To the B ABL E R. 


_ FF KNOW few ſubjefts more written upon 
and leſs underſtood than that of friendſhip; 
to follow the diQates of ſome, this virtue, inſtead 
of being the aſſwager of pain, becomes the 
fource of every inconvenience. Such ſpecula- 
- tiſts, by expecting too much from friendſhip,” 
_ diſſolve the connexion; and by drawing the 
bands too cloſely, at length break them. Almoſt 
all our romance and novel-writers are of this 
kind; they perſuade us to friendſhips which we 
find impoſſible to ſuſtain to therlaſt ; ſo that this 
ſweetner of life under proper regulations, is by 
their means rendered inacceſſible or uneaſy. 
It is certain the beſt method to cultivate this 
virtue, is by letting it in ſome meaſure make it- 
ſelf. A ſimilitude of minds or ſtudies, and even 
ſometimes a diverſity of purſuits will produce all 
the pleaſures that ariſe from it. The current of 
tenderneſs widens as it proceeds, and two men 
imperceptibly find their hearts warm with good- 
nature for each other, when they were at firſt 
only in purſuit of mirth or relaxation. Friend- 
ſhip is like a debt of honour, the moment it is 
talked of it loſes its real name, and aſſumes the 
more ungrateful form of obligation. 
From hence we find that thoſe who regularly 
undertake to cultivate friendſhip, find W 


— 


— 
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tude generally repays their endeavours. That 
cirele of beings which dependance gathers round 
us is almoſt ever unfriendly ; they ſecretly wiſh 
the terms of their connection more nearly equal, 
and where they even have the moſt virtue are 
prepared to reſerve all their affections for their 
| patron only in the hour of his decline. Encreaſ- 
ing the obligations which are laid upon ſuch 
minds only encreaſes their burthen; they feel 
themſelves unable to repay the immenſity of 
their debt, and their bankrupt hearts are taught 
a latent reſentment at the hand that is ſtretched 
out with offers of ſervice and reſief. 
Plautinus was a man who thought that every 
good was to be bought by riches, and as he was 
poſſeſſed of great wealth, and had a mind natu- 
rally formed for virtue, he reſolved to gather 
a circle of the beft men round him. Among 
the number of his dependants was Muſidorus, 
with a mind juſt as fond of virtue, yet not leſs 
proud than his patron. His circumſtances, how- 
ever, were ſuch as forced him to ſtoop to the 
ood offices of his ſuperior, and he ſaw him 
Felf daily among a number of others loaded with 
benefits, and proteſtations of friendſhip. Theſe 
in the uſual courſe of the world he thought it 
prudent to accept, but while he gave his eſteem 


- 


be could not give his heart. A want of affec- 


tion breaks out in the moſt trifling inſtances, and 
Plautinus had fkill enough to obferve the mi- 
nuteſt actions of the man he wiſhed to make 
his friend. In theſe he ever found his aim diſ- 
appointed, for Muſidorus claimed an exchange 
of hearts, which Plautinus ſoliciting by a variety 
of other claims could never think of beſtowing. 
It may be eaſily ee the reſerve of our 


n poor 
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poor proud man was ſoon conſtrued into ingra- 
titude, and ſuch indeed in the common accep- 
tation of the world it was. Wherever Muſido- 
rus appeared, he was remarked as the ungrateful 
man; he had accepted favours it was ſaid, and 
ſtill had the inſolence to pretend to indepen- 
dance. The event however juſtified his con- 
duct. Plautinus by miſplaced liberality at length 
became poor, and it was then that Muſidorus 
firſt thought of making a friend of him. He 
few to the man of fallen fortune with an offer 
ol all he had; wrought under his direction with 
a ſſiduity; and by uniting their talents both were 
at length placed in that ſtation of life from which 
one of them had formerly fallen. 
To this ſtory taken from modern life, T ſhall 
add one more taken from a Greek writer of an- 


RED tiquity. Two Jewiſh ſoldiers in the times of 


Veſpaſian had made many campaigns together, 
and a participation of danger at length bred an 
union of hearts. They were remarked through- 
out the whole army as the two friendly brothers; 
they felt, and fought for each other, T heir 
friendſhip might have continued without inter- 
ruption till death, had not the good fortune of 
the one alarmed the pride of the other, which 
was in his promotion to be a General under the 
famous John, who headed a particular party of 
the Jewiſh malecontents. From this moment 
their former love was converted into the moſt 
inveterate enmity. They attached themſelves 

to oppoſite factions, and ſought each others lives 
in the conflict of adverſe party. In this manner 
they continued for more than two years, vowing 
mutual revenge, and animated with an uncon- 


querable ſpicit of averſion. At length, however, 
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the party of the Jews, to which the mean ſoldier 
belonged, joining with the Romans, it became 
victorious, and drove John with all his adherents 
into the temple. Hiſtory has given us more than 
one picture of the dreadful conflagration of that 
ſuperb edifice. The Roman ſoldiers were ga- 
thered round it; the whole temple was in flames, 
and thouſands were ſeen burning alive within its 
circuit. It was in this ſituation of things that the 
now-ſucceſsful ſoldier ſaw his former friend upon 
the battlements of the higheſt tower, looking 
round with horror, and juſt ready to be conſumed 
with flames. All his former tenderneſs now 
therefore returned; he ſaw the man of his boſom 
juſt going to geriſh; and unable to withſtand the 
impulſe, he ran ſpreading his arms, and crying 
out to his friend, to leap down from the top, 

and find ſafety, with him. The friend from 
above heard and obeyed, and caſting himſelf from 

the top of the tower into his fellow ſoldier's 
arms, both fell a ſacrifice on the ſpot; one be- 
ing cruſhed to death by the weight of his com- 
panion, and the other being daſhed to pieces by 

the greatneſs of his fall. „ 
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"To the BABLER, 


1, 8 1 R. | Le; | 
TELE generality of young Frey when 
once they get a lover in their heads, ima- 
gine that their been the moſt eruet erea- 
Kures in the world, unleſs they give an immediate 
conſent to every abſurdity of their inclinations, 
and beftow them at once with a conſiderable 
fortune upon the fweet felow who has thus hap- 
pity made © himſelf matter of their affections. If 
A parent pretends te any authority, he inſtantly, 
. a tender father is. looked upon as an abſo- 
N pea tyrant; and pretty miſs very dutifully withes 
im Fifty fathom under ground, that ſhe may 
2 a handſome ſum of money to throw away 
upon a taſcal, whom ſhe has not poibly Enown 5 
above a month or ſix weeks 
I am, you muſt know, Mr. Babler, 2 SY 
rable woman, whom a partiality of this nature 
for a moſt infamous villain, has plunged into the 
deepeſt diſtreſs. About five years ago, Sir, I 
lived with my father, a beneficed clergyman in 
the north of England, and had every reaſon to be 
ſatisfied, that the happineſs of the venerable old 
2 gentleman s life was placed in mine, from the 
exceſſive tenderneſs with which he conſtantly 
treated me, and from the enjoyments of which 
Hg ee himſelf, mergly to lay up a pac 
of b 
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my advancement in the world. I was his 
only child; and though my mother died while 
I was quite an infant, he never would alter his 
condition, for fear, as he kindly expreſſed it, he 
might place a very different ſort of woman over, 
his goeg Iſabe lla, boi hah e ot 
I had ſcarcely turned my twenty-firſt year, 
Mr. Babler, when a company of ſtrolling players. 
came into our neighbourhood, a principal of 
which being an excellent ſcholar, and maſter of 
a. very genteel addreſs, had a letter ef recom 
mendation to my father, from a brother cler-, 
gyman intbe laſt town where theꝝ exhibited. My 
father, who was benevolence. itſelf, though he 
did not greatly approve of ſuch a gueſt, never-: 
_ thelefs deſited him out of, compliment to His 
friend to ſtay dinner, and aſſured him of his beſt 
| ſervices whenevar.the. benefits came to be ad- 
vertiſed. Mr. Villars, the comedian, thanked: 


him in a handſqme manner, and we ſoon after 


© 


crite, by a, behaviour the moſt ſpecious and po- 
lite; and by an unaſſuming pretence to all the 
virtues with which he was utterly unacquainted, 
ſoon gat the. better of my father's reſerve, and 
not a little ſilenced the contempt which I had: 
always entertained for thoſe iimerant dependanta 
on the theatre. Not to he minutely cireumſtan- 
tial, ſuffice it, Mr. Babler, that Villars received 
an invitation no leſs warm than general td our. 
houſe, and in leſs than a week made ſuch good: 
uſe of my father's hoſpitality, as entirely to cap». 
tivate. the affections of his inexperienced r 
ter, and to fill her with an r av ; 

to the happy habitation, in which for her Hole 

life ſhethad been ſo carefully brought up. 
| RE E 3 I was 


lat down to table, where the deſigning hypo- 
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I was too much a novice, however, i in the bu- 
' fineſs of amour, to keep the matter fo p perfectly 
concealed from the eyes of a father, 955 7 in his 
youth had been remarkably well received among 
the ladies, as I could wiſh: he ſaw with what 
eagerneſs I hung upon every ſyllable that fell 
trom Villars, and remarked with concern, that 
unleſs Villars was in the houſe 1 ſtudioufly 
avoided his company. One Sunday afternoon, 
therefore, while I imagined he was at church, 
he unexpected darted from a cloſet in the very 
room where Villars and I were exchanging vows 
of everlaſting fidelity; and ordering my lover 
With a look of indignation never to come again 
into his preſence, enen me immediately to re- 
ure to my room.” 6 FC i 44 11 J 
Though ſhame ad confuſion kept me ſilent 
in the preſence of my father, I was nevertheleſs 
no ſooner alone, than I began to think his be- 
Abr a very unjuſtifiable piece of barbarity: 
all the care and anxiety which for more than 
twenty years he had manifeſted for my welfare, 


was immediately baniſhed from my remem- 


brance. I looked upon him as the greateſt enemy 
I had in the world; and full of nothing but the 
idea of my adorable Villars, I determined, like 
the inconſiderate, the unnatural monſter I was, 
to quit the man who gave me being, who edu- 
cated me with the niceſt cireumſpection, and 
of 'whoſe worth I was perfectly convinced; to 
go off with a fellow, who for ought 1 knew 
might be a highwayman; to whom I never owed 
an obligation; and whoſe perſon I had never 
ſeen till the week before, in which he ſo unfor- 
23 1 8 a recommendation to A 7 fa- 


Beere 
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Before I had time to execute this dutiful pro- 
ject however, my unhappy father came up to 
my room, and looking at me for ſome time with 
an air of inexpreſſible anguiſh, at laſt burſt into 
a flood of tears. When he had ſomewhat reco- 


vered himſelf, O Iſabella, ſaid he, little did 
«1 think to have ſeen ſuch a day as this; and 


& little did I imagine you would ever give me 
* cauſe to regret the hour of your birth. In 


© what part of my duty, tell me child, has there 


| * been a deficiency to occaſion ſo fatal a neg- 
„ ligence in yours? What has your father done, 
te that you wiſh to ſhake off every ſentiment of 
© nature and affection; and deſire to fly from 
ce the arms which have cheriſhed you ſince the 
© firſt moment of your exiſtence, to refuge w.th 
« a villain, whom you have not known above 
* ten.or a dozen days. In the alienation of your 
6s affeftions, has he heſitated to break the ſa- 
« cred laws of friendſhip and hoſpitality, or 
* {crupled to put on the awful form of virtue to 
<c proſecute the moſt infamous ends? While I 


b entertained him with the greateſt cordiality, 


e he was doing me the moſt irreparable injury; 
and when I harboured him moſt in my boſom, 
„ like the venemous adder, the more deeply he 


«© ftung me to the heart. And will you, Iſabella, 


* inſtead of revenging the cauſe of ſo injured, 
and J hope I may ſay, ſo tender a parent, be 
come yourſelf acceſſary to the deſtruction of 
* my happineſs; will you be guilty of a parri- 
© cide to reward an aſſaſſin, who has attempted 
© more than my life; and ſhall it be ſaid that 
sa common place compliment to her beauty is 
of more conſideration to ſo ſenſible a young 


lady than the everlaſting tranquillity of her fa- 


af ther? 
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«« ther? Alas, my child, let not your youth and 
© inexperience lead you into an irretrievable 
«© miſtake. The man that would be guilty of a 
s crime to engage Jour affections, would not ſtop 
l at a crime to ca you off, when time +4 gat 
< ſeſſion had rendered you leſs attractive to his 
d imagination. Conſider my dear, the man who 
* courts you to quit your father's houſe, is inte- 
& reſted in his ſolicitations, I cannot be inte- 
« reſted. He wants you to gratify his own pure - 
«& poſes; whereas I have no end to anſwer but 
« the advancement of your felicity, and am will- 
cc ing to contract every enjoyment of my life, for 
«* the fake of building . telicity on 2. perma- 
« nent foundation, As I am determined never 
* to lay a reſtraint upon your. inclinations, 
weigh well the advice I have given you. Yau 
& arg now a woman by the laws of 1 Her and 
& your perſon is at your own. diſpoſal: if there- 

fore to-morrow morning, after having ma- 
7 turely conſidered the affair, you can ſacrifice 
* your doating father, for this inhoſpitable vil- 
** lain, pack up your cloaths and every thing 
c elſe. which belongs to you; go and favour him 
« with your hand at the altar of that God who 
& ſees into the bottom of my afflictions, and do 
« not incur the additional diſgrace, of an infa- 
« moys flight from a houſe in which you have 
© been treated with ſuch a continued exceſs of 
_ < paternal indulgence. Remember, however, 

« if ſuch ſhquld be your reſolution, that I am 
6 no; more your father; in humble imitation of 
eie the Neity, by whom I hope to be forgiven, 
4 here offer you a chearful forgiveneſs for what 
<<. is paſt. But if you perſevere, know that the? 
4 my humanity may weep for W 
| that 
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« that my jullice wilt never permit fe to re- 
ec ard it.? 

My father Arter this defired mie to feroltetk, 
that 1 was far ha; being deſtitute of admiters, 
that three of four vou gentleten of agtee- . ; 
able perſons, unexceptionable character, 
handfome fortunes, had for a confiderable time 
paid their addreſfes; and that confequently 1 
could not have even the tidiculous plea of being 
be ed, to palliate my attachment for the ob- 

whom ! 14d ſo prepofterofly diſtinguiſhed 
by wy chofce. Sayitig this he left me with an 
air of deſected reſolution ; and taking his horſe 
rode off x few miles to the houſe of an intimate 
acquaintance, where he hy that night, as if he 
was unwilling to throw the ſhadow of an me 
dime nt in the way of m my determination. of 

It is no eaſy circumſtancè to defcribe the fi tua- 
tiòm or my Heart at this behaviour of my father's:., 

he convinced my teaſon, but at the ſame time 


ul _ -% ow * 


\ 


he alarmed my pride; ind T abfurdly imagined,,. 
that it would be 4 derogation from my own dig- 
nity if T offe 9 1 to make bim the leaſt conceſſions, 
| aller he hack thus indirect! commanded me to 
quir his hobſe., Preſump Hats | is, always the 
diitghter of indulgence; J ite children have 
been treated with an e cels of tenderneſs, they 
moſt commonly think” it very infolent in, a pa- 
rent if lie Happens to tell them. of any little mi- 
Ne HY. ate ee e ready to expect a moſt 
rmance of his duty, however re- 
mit they 5 Rid be in-the e 74 
| 1 dan was one 
thefe-ho fol At 1 to nothin 
bett the Heart. rectel blandiffiments f pate 8 
melden Teoutd not _ rhe accent 0 ard, 
5 tho? 
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| tho? conſcious of its being merited; and thought 
that my father ſhould have made me a ſubmiſſive 
apology ; though it certainly would have done 
me the greateſt credit if I had fallen at his feet, 
and implored his forgiveneſs with a torrent of 
While I was thus agitated between the ſober 
remonſtrances of my reaſon, and the unnatural 
workings of my pride, Villars, who had waited 
at a little alehouſe in the neighbourhood, to watch 
the motions of our family, no ſooner ſaw my 
father's back, than he boldly came up to the 
houſe, and preſt me in the moſt paſſionate man- 
ner to embrace that opportunity of packing up. 
my little all and eſcaping from the tyranny of a 
man, who made no other uſe of his authority 
than to render me perpetually miſerable. — 
Parents, my charming Miſs Brandon, (ſaid 
«the artful villain) imagine they do mighty 
things if they give a young lady a decent room, 
% 2 tolerable. gown, and treat her now and then 
é with a box at the theatre; this they call an 
«exceſs of tenderneſs, and think a very merito- 
* rious diſcharge of their duty; but ſee the 
_ © ſtrange inconſiſtency of their characters; tho 
de they fo readily allow her to pleaſe herſelf in 
< little things, yet they abſolutely deny her a will | 
ein the moſt material article of all, and permit 
«the mere amuſement of an hour, with no other 
«© view but to claim ſuch. an authority over her 
1c jnclinations as may render her miſerable for 


« lite.” Theſe ſentiments, Mr. Babler, joined 
to the faſcinating importunity of; the fellow, did 
my buſineſs completely; I ſet about packing 40 
my cloaths and trinkets in an inſtant, and in leſs 
tman two hours was entirely out of ſight, glow- 

3 ; ing 
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ing all the way witha revengeful ſort of ſatisfac- 
tion, to think how mortified my father muſt be 
when he found: I had ſo chearfully taken him at 
his word. e CO ET 


As it would not be prudent for Mr. Villars to 


ftay in the neighbourhood when our affair be- 
came any way public, we quitted the count 


with the utmoſt expedition, and by the following 


evening arrived at a conſiderable town near an 
hundred miles off, in which a ſtrolling company 
was at that time performing, from whom Mr. 
Villars had received ſeveral very preſſing letters, 
requeſting him to join them, and offering him 


by much the moſt capital caſt of all the charac- 


ters. At this place we were married the morn- 


ing after our arrival; and to my everlaſting in- 


famy I mention it, no one reflexion of what 
might be felt at home, was once ſuffered to diſ- 


credit the feſtival with a ſigh. _ 


I had not however been many weeks married 


before I found a very material alteration in the 
behaviour of my huſband ; inſtead of the good 
humour and complaiſance which he formerly 
aſſumed, he treated me with nothinꝑ but a round 
of the moſt ſilent ſurlineſs, or the moſt ſarcaſtic 
contempt. If he talked ſometimes, it was of 
having thrown himſelf away ; and in proportion 
as our circumſtances became contracted, for the 


players had but very little buſineſs, and the prin- 


cipal part of my wardrobe was now diſpoſed of, 
he was baſe enough even toreproach me with run- 
ning away from my father. I now ſaw when it 
was too late, the imprudence of my conduct, and 


would have given the world had I been miſtreſs 


ot it, to call back the days of my former tran- 
quillity.. I perceived clearly that Villars's ſole 
25 | | | | Weed p 
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motive in ever addreſſing me, was the conſide- 
ration, of my father's opulence; he ſaw me an 
only child, and naturally imagined, that though 

the venerable old gentleman might be car 
with me at firſt, he would nevertheleſs qui bly 

relent, and take me again to the arms of his 
feRion,. as a daughter. With this view he ob- 
| liged me to ſend home letters upon letters, all 
expreſiing the deepeſt penitence for my fault, 
-and painting the wre of our ſituation. in 
colours the moſt affecting. A poſt ſcarcely went 
for ſeveral weeks, but —— carried ſome peti- 
tion of this nature 3 and perhaps I might, have 
continued writing conſiderably longer, had not 
the following note been at laſt ente in {anſwer to 
mx be eee f Fl 


| To Mrs vile, at the Treo (nr | 


\"Mapan, 


« Wund I had. he wad ſhe never ſpoke 
a a word but: what gave me pleaſure, nor 
& mentioned: a ant which I did not fly, to re- 
prove: yous. Madam, have robbed me of that 
daughter; yet after the barbarity of plunging 
4 dagger in my boſom, are now mean enough 
_ ©. to: throw: yourſelf at my feet, and to ſolicit 
. 2 bread; In reality, 1 do not 
* know. whether I ſhauld moſt deteft you for the 
< inhumanity of your conduct on the one hand, 
dor deſpiſe you for the baſeneſs of your beha- 
vidur on the other: is it not enough to be 

* gullty, hut you muſt try to be deſpicable? For 
3 3 more ſpirit nd 


[LY 
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_ © be uniformly culpahle: talk as much of duty ; 


« and affection 0 your huſband as you pleaſe ; 
e but let not the heavy hand of neceſſity ſqueeze: 


te yaw into a paltry affectation of either, to a fa- 


* ther, about whoſe. heart you have twiſted a 


© thouſand fcarpions, and who probably before 


you receive this may be ready for that grave 
„ which. you kindly opened for him on the ſixth 


d of Auguſt. Trouble me I beſeech you no 
© more, I am familiar with yqur hand, and ſhall 


© never open another letter of your writing; as. 

* you have diſpoſed of your perſon, give me 
| © Jeave to diſpoſe of my property; for be aſs 
6 fured, no conſideration. on earth ſhall tempt. 
© me to provide for a villain, or to mitigate the 


* puniſhment which providence has in this world 


pronounced againſt filial diſobedience. Could 
. you abandon a father, and yet hope for felici- 


„ ty ? could ycu riſe up againſt the fountain of 


ce your Being, : nd yet form an idea of content? 
The very ſuppoſition, is a blaſphemy againſt 


{| heaven. Make t lerefore a proper uſe of your. 


“ preſent chaſtiſement, and rather rejoice at it. 
as an, happineſs, than lament it as a misfor- 
tune; ſince had you, eſcaped the indignation. 
«© of omnipotence in this world, there was but 


: 
t 


A tarments in the next.” a 
 .,. HORACE BRANDON. 


% ioo juſt a foundation to expeCt an eternity, of 


- This letter, which my conſcience convinced 
me was what I ought to have expected, putting 
an end to all our hopes, Mr. Villars no longer 


kept meafures with me; he wanted! moners 


money 


14 
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money he would have; and even told me in 
very plain terms, I might that very night put 
him in poſſeſſion of fifty guineas if I would. 
O, Mr. Babler, his propoſal was a horrid one. 
A young Gentleman of great fortune had it ſeems 
praiſed me to his face; and knowing perhaps 
bis character, taken the liberty of cannot 
enter into an explanation You may judge, 
Sir, with what a degree of united rage and aſto- 
niſhment, any woman muſt have heard ſuch a 
circumſtance from the huſband of her heart. For 
my own part, though I had forfeited all preten- 
ſions to the filial character, I was yet trembling- | 
ly alive in all my other relations. I received 
the overture therefore with the indignation it 
merited ; and Mr. Villars, finding that neither 
the moſt ſoothing language of hypocriſy, nor the 
moſt vehement arguments of a horſewhip were 
ſufficient to alter my reſolution, he privately 
decamped in a few nights after, leaving me in 
a ſtrange country, not only without a ſix-pence, 
but over head and ears in debt, and in a ſituation 
alſo that required the tendereſt circumſpection. 
This was too much; it brought on the pains of 
parturiency, and I was delivered of a boy, who 
happily for himſelf poor Orphan, died in a few 
hours after his birth. For me I languiſhed a 
long time in the moſt deplorable circumſtances, 
and muſt have inevitably periſhed, had it not 
been for the humanity of the company, who 
notwithſtanding their own diſtreſſes were ex- 
tremely urgent, nevertheleſs ftrained a point to 
_ relieve mine; and when my health was ſome- 
what eſtabliſhed enliſted me at a full ſhare, though 
F had never before-appeared in any bows but Iſa- 
J. bella, in the innocent adultery. | 
In 
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In this way of life, Sir, I have ever ſince 


continued, not knowing how to better myſelf ; 

was my heart at eaſe I might poſſibly entertain 

zu when! th ſome very. humourous little narratives. 
t 


alas, Sir, remorſe is the only companion of 


my boſom. My unhappy father who did not 
ſurvive his letter three days, is ever preſent to 
my remembrance; and even Villars greatly as he 
is the object of abhorrence of my reaſon, now 
and then draws a tear from my tenderneſs, and 

ves me a moment of diſtreſs ; he has for theſe 
Nur years been ſtrolling with a company in va- 
rious parts of the American Plantations, and is 


lately married to a woman infinitely better cal- 


rer for his purpoſes than the 


— 


Unfortunate Tſabella. 
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OUR unfortunate correſpondent Mrs. 
I Villars, at the concluſion of her letter in 
your. laſt paper, gave an intimation, that. if her 
heart was any way at eaſe ſhe could amuſe the 
pubſic with ſome curious adventures of a ſtrol- 
ling Company; now; Sir, that your readers 
may not be diſappointed of ſuch an entertain- 
ment, 1 have taken the liberty to ſend you the 
following little narrative; and ſhall not, through 
an ill- timed affectation of modeſty ſay, you wilk 
confer a great obligation on me by giving it an 
immediate place. _ 5 

By ſome ſuch unhappy attachment as Mrs. 
Villars, I became, about three years ago, a 
Member of a Strolling Company in the weſt of 
England, and as my voice was tolerably good, 
my perſon not diſagreeable, and my paſſion for 
the. Kage not a little vehement, I made a very 
capital figure in all the country towns of our 


4 
* 


Circuit, and ſhone away every other night as a. 


Juliet, a Monimia, an Eudoſia or a. Statira. 
To be ſure it was often whimſical enough to 
ſee a heroine of my conſequence in diſtrefs for a 
pair of ſtockings, an odd ruffle, or a tolerable 
cap. Yet the novelty of the profeſſion, and the 
greatneſs of my applauſe, very readily induced. 


2; 
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me to overlook all difficulties ; add to this like- 
wiſe, that I poſſeſſed the invaluable fociety of 
the amiable vagabond who undid me, a circum- 
ſtance of itſelf ſufficient to compenſate for every 
other inconvenience or misfortune. „ 
My firſt appearance, Mr. Babler, was in the 
character of Cordelia in king Lear. My huſ- 
band performed the part of Edgar, and our thea- 
tre, which was little better than a large barn, 
was remarkably crouded againſt the time of re- 
| bla et The univerſal approbation which 
met with at my very entrance, gave me ſpirits 
to go on in the part with tolerable propriety ; 
and had it not been for an unexptQed accident 
or two, the piece would in general have been 
pretty well perſonated. The firſt cauſe of com- 
plaint was given by the lady who played the 
part of Goneril ; it ſeems this illuſtrious princeſs 
was violently afflicted with a weakneſs of her 
nerves, and this unfortunate diſorder obliged her 
to make frequent application to a ceftain under- 
bred. potable called gin, an additional quantity 
of which, as © tbe tinfure of ſage was no 
then in exiſtence, ſhe generally took, © to far 
© tify berſelf againſt the terrors of an audience.* 
Unluckily, however, this medicine always diſ- 
ppointed Mrs. Torrington in its operation ; in- 
ſtead of removing her complaint, it conſtantly 
encreaſed her infirmity, and rendered her ſome- 
times ſcarcely able to utter an articulate ſylla- 
ble. This was the caſe the above evening; 
and nothing could be more diverting, than to 
ſee a ſtaggering princeſs aphreding Os intem- 
nge of ber father's followers. The barn, I 
beg pardon, the houſe, was in an abſolute roar 
all the time of her performance; which + her 
e Majeſty 


go Tas BA-BLER Natz. 
Majeſty conceiving to be rather the ſhout ef 


contempt than the voice of approbation, ſhe 


advanced with a haughty ſtep to the edge of the 
ſtage, and in a language little ſuited to the dig- 
nity of her character, ſtammered out, Tha: it 
* was no unuſual thing for a woman to be over- 
taken a little ; and that ſhe warranted many 
of the conceited B--ch--s who were patched 
up in the boxes, could drink double the quan- 
tity ſhe had taken, and therefore need not 
turn away their faces with ſuch an air of in- 
folence.? Whether her efforts to make this 


„ A, A, 


a 


oy excellent elegant harangue occaſioned any agita- 


tion at her ſtomach, or whether nature of itſelf 
was determined to throw off the load with which 
it was oppreſt, is not my buſineſs to determine; 
but to the everlaſting ſtain of the drama I am 
. obliged to acknowledge, that her oration was not 
| half-a minute pronounced, before it was attend- 
ed with ſuch a diſagreeable diſcharge upon the 
two fidlers, who compoſed our entire band of 
muſic, as reduced them to the neceſſity of ma- 
king a precipitate retreat; and made it abſolute- 
ly proper for two lords, a candle ſnuffer and 
Journeyman barber, to carry off the queen by 
force, to her own apartment. ET 
The confuſion occaſioned by this deen 
accident was juſt beginning to be removed, 
when a freſh affair aroſe that excited, if poſſi- 
ble, a till ſtronger laugh of ridicule from the 
audience. Mr. Srandiſon, (for all our ſtrofling 
players are very fond of ſounding names) who 
performed the part of Gloſter, and was reckon- 
ed one of the beſt ſtudies in the company, de- 
pending too much upon the goodneſs of his me- 
mory, found himſelf at a dead ſtand in the moſt 
DE . 8 eſſential 
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eſſential part of his character. Till his eyes 
were put out no man could be more perfect; 
but this melancholy ſentence had no ſooner ta- 

ken place, than he was obliged to beg permiſſi- 
on to read the remainder of his character, and 
not eaſily finding this remarkable line, 


Hack I have no eyes. 


there was no reſtraining the mei riment of our 
auditors; a thouſand jokes were inceſſantly 


cracked upon every one who appeared, ſo that 


we were fairly obliged to drop the curtain in the - 
middle of the fourth act; and forced to ſpin out 


the evening's entertainment with the Mock 


Doctor, Mr. Pope's prologue to Cato, and a 
double Horuppec an meet ohne 

There are a number of infatuated young peo- 
ple, Mr. Babler, who becauſe they ſee what 
an eaſy appearance the performers of the Lon- 
don "Theatres generally make, are idle enough 
to ſuppoſe that the very meaneſt ſtages of an iti- 
nerant actor muſt afford at leaſt a tolerable 
maintenance. But alas, Sir, abſtracted from 


tte continual contempts to which the profeſſion 


is liable, there is not a more miſerable. way of 
getting bread in the univerſe; I have many 
nights played Caliſta for two-pence halfpenny ; 
and ſometimes after exhauſting my ſpirits per- 
haps as a Tragedy Queen for a whole night to- 
_ gether, have returned home to a wretched little 
room in an alehouſe, and there, without having 
a morſel for my ſupper, been obliged to buck up 
my only ſhift in the waſh-hand baſon, and to get 
a part of twenty lengths by heart againſt the next 
Night of performance. 1 , 
| In 
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In all theſe mortifying ſcenes the wretched 
ſtinerants are under a neceſſity of aſſuming a 
contented aſpect, and putting on an air of the 
utmoſt life, when perhaps they are abſolutely 
periſhing for bread. Forced in the decay of bu- 
ſineſs to beg a little credit from chandlers-ſhops 
or alehouſes, they are continually ſubject to in- 
ſults from the meaneſt members of the commu- 
nity; and even if matters anſwer their ampleſt 
expectations, the deſpicable ſhifts which they 
mult try to make a benefit, are inſupportable 
to any mind which retains the leaft trace of ſpi- 
tit or ſenſibility. As for the men they muſt 


i court. an acquaintance with the loweſt j Journey 


man artizan, and ſpend their time in the moſt 
dreadful of all ras the amuſement of, 
underbred ignorance and brutality .;. as for the 
women, they muſt patiently #8 ihe pert ſoli- 
Citations. of the verieſt little prentice of a coun- 
try town; and ſubmit to the infamy of an ima- 
ginary proſtitution, even where they have vir- 
tue enough to avoid the reality. Let your young 


= k Teaders Mr. Babler, ſeriou y. think, on theſe. 


cireumſtances, and then I hope few, eſpecially; 
of the ſofter ſex, will ever think of 1 
ſo probs an employment. I am, Sir, &c. 
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Nous. LXXXIV. Saturday, September 4. 
T is a privilege with the greateſt number of 
1 thoſe people who entertain a high notion of | 
their own wit, to rail for-ever at the only inſti : 
tution upon which the happineſs of all Society * 
is founded; and to pour out an inceſſant torrent 
of ridicule upon poor matrimony, though they 
owe their own exiſtence to the eſtabliſhment 
of that ſacred ordinance. The motive indeed 
which the generality of our Libertines aſſign 
for this averſion to marriage is, that the rite is a 
reftraint upon all their other enjoyments, and 
that the moment a man devotes himſelf to one 
woman, that moment he is obliged not only to 
alter the former tenor of his conduct, but to 
put up with every petulance of the lady's tem- 
per, however unreaſonable ſhe may be in her 
requeſts, or however arbritary ſhe may be in 
the exerciſe of her authority. Td 
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For my own part, though I have hitherto 
continued an old batchelor, I have yet ſeen but 
few women who rule with an improper authori- 

ty over their huſbands; nor can I entertain any 
high notions of the man's underſtanding, who 
once makes it a doubt whether or no he ſhould 

de able to maintain that connubial pre-eminence 
in his own family, which he receives from the 
hand of reaſon and the cuſtom of his country. 
If he poſſeſfes but a dawn of ſenſe, the object of 

* his choice will be ſuch as can give him no cauſe 
to apprefiend any turbulence of diſpoſition z * 


mw 
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if he poſſeſſes but a dawn of ſpirit, he will al- 
ways have it in his power to prevent any diſa- 
greeable exertion of it, even in caſe he ſhould be 
..,, ̃ ⁵¼ Sm 
The pleaſanteſt argument of all, however, 
is the neceſſity which a married man is under 
of forſaking all thoſe enjoyments, which while 
he was a batchlor created the principal part of 
his felicity. Yet ſurely if thoſe enjoyments are 
repugnant to reaſon, the ſooner he ſorſakes 
them the better, ſince it never can be too early 
a period to regain the paths of diſcretion and vir- 
tue; and if they are not oppoſite to the dictates 
of prudence, he muſt be a "AT puſillanimous 
fellow indeed, who could once dream of giving 
them up. In fact, thoſe men are always for 
finding fault with the poor women, who are 
conſcious of imperfections in themſelves ; where- 
as men of ſenſe being determined to proceed on 
a rational plan, are conſtantly deſirous of doing 
Juſtice to the merit of the ladies, and never pre- 
poſterouſly ſuppoſe that they are deſtitute either 
of benevolence or underſtanding. . : 
The general run of our Libertines, though 
they are much too ſenſible and much too ſpirited 
to put up with any impropriety in the behaviour 
of a worthy woman, nevertheleſs ſubmit with 
the greateſt chearfulneſs imaginable to any treat- 
ment which a woman of the Town thinks pro- 
per to give them, and bleſs their ſtars with a 
kind of rapture that they are not huſbands 
This is in plain Engliſh, they rejoice that they 
are not obliged by the laws of their country to 
bear a merited reproach from the lips of a deſer- 
ving wife, though the narrowneſs of their minds 
and the baſeneſs of their ſpirits, can induce them 
E | ſo 
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ſo readily to put up with the moſt impudent airs 
of a deſpicable ſtrumpet, and to crouch with an 
infamous ſervility at her feet. „ 
Sam. Squander is a melancholy proof of this 
aſſertion: Sam at the age of twenty came into 
an affluent fortune, and launched into all the li- 
centious diſſi pations which generally captivate 
oung men of opulent circumſtances. Fearful 
that his pleaſures, if folly and vice may be cal- 
led pleaſures, would be manacled by the ſilken 
bands of wedlock, he declared himſelf an early 
enemy to marriage, and has continued to this 
hour, when he is near as old a fellow as myſelf, 
without even wiſhing to taſte the ſweets of a da- 
meſtic felicity. Yet though averſe to an honou- 
rable connection with the ſex, he could not exiſt 
without ſame feminine attachment; attentive _ 
therefore to the mere gratifications of ſenſe, he 
fingled out a favourite nymph from the purlieus 
of Drury-lane, took her publicly to his houſe, 
and has cohabited with her now above thirty 
years. A more ungovernable termagant proba- 
bly never lived; yet Sam is quite happy he is 
not married. She has more than once been de- 
tected in an amour with his footmen ; but what 
of that, Sam put it up, ſhe was not his wife. If 
the throws a glaſs at his head, which is ſome- 
times the caſe, or confines him within doors for 
a fortnight, it is no matter, Sam is ſtill happy, 
and laughs at any of his acquaintance who go 
home at twelve o'clock, for fear of making their 
wives uneaſy, by a longer abſence from their fa- 
milies. One thing indeed makes him miſerable, 
he has two ſons by this infamous woman, of 
whom he is paſſionately fond, and the reflexion 
that this eſtate muſt go into another line for _ a 
F N | 5 
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of a ligitimate offspring, is a circumſtance which 
renders him conſtantly unhappy, even in his for 
tunate ſtate of batchelorſhip - ſo that I believe if 

the truth were known, Sam is ſecretly of opini- 
on with me, that a good wife is the firſt of all 
the human felicities; and that the greateſt of 


all fools is he who puts up with the numberleſs 


vices of a profligate woman, through a fear of 
meeting ſome natural imperfections in a woman 
of intrinfic merit and character. ; | ; 
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l. 5 1 
IHE ingenious Mr. Percy in the preface to 
5 his edition of old ballads, declares it as his 
opinion, that nothing indicates the nature of the 


times more ſtrongly than the compoſition of thoſe 


ſongs which are in every body's mouth. Should 


what he advances upon this occaſion be general- 
| ly allowed, I am very much afraid that the pre- 
e 


ſent anno domini would come in for a very de- 
ſpicable ſort of a character. Our ballads for the 
principal part being ſo flimſy in their compoſiti- 


on, and fo dangerous in their end, that very 


few of them are fit to be taken up by any per- 
ſon either of delicacy or underſtanding. _ . 

In the infancy of Engliſh poeſy, though the 
verſification of our 4 was naturally rough 
and inharmonious, ſtill the elevation of ſenti- 


ment, and morality of deſign which breathed 


through 
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chrough all their compoſitions, rendered them 


| 7 always paſſable, and frequently enter taining and N 
inſtructive. But in theſe politer times when _ 
every man is either a critic or a poet, ſentiment 
and deſign are equally diſregarded: fo a little 
ſmoothneſs in the numbers, and a little chaſtity 
in the rhimes are attended to, we never once 


trouble our heads about entertainment or in- 


ſttuction; but go on through thirty or fort 
lines of luſcious inſipidity with the moſt perfect 


compoſure, as if the lyric walk of poetry was 
invented merely to ſtupify our feelings or to cor- 


rupt our principles. 


The only ſubjects upon which our modern 
lyric poets ever think of exerting their talentis 
are love and wine, When the ſtringer up of a2 
love-ſong condeſcends to take the pen, he tells 
us that young Colin met with Chloe one May 


morning in the grove, and that there he preſſed 
her to be very naughty, and offered her a bit of 


ribband as à reward for ſubmitting to his infa- 


mous ſolicitations, but that the good girl not 


chooſing to proſtitute herſelf for ſuch a trifle, 


Colin is ſo ſtruck with the dignity of her vir tne, 


that he marries her at once; and the delicate 
young virgin thinks it the greateſt happineſs in 


the world, to be the wife of a raſcal who want- 


eld to ruin her peace and blaſt her reputation. 
Ik a modern ballad- writer indeed wants to be 
uncommonly arch and humorous, he goes a dif- 


ferent way to work ; he tells us that briſk Will 


the ploughman having long had a paſſion for 
Nell, the dairy-maid, he way-lays the girl as 
ſhe is going to milk her cows, and finding that 
there is no poſſibility of arguing her out of her 


virtue, he ſeizes that by force which ſhe refu- 
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ſes to grant through favour, and very fairly r ra- 
viſhes her. Nell, who all her life before had 
been a girl of principle, inſtead of harbouring 
the leaſt reſentment againſt the villain for ſo in- 
famous an outrage, burſts into a loud fit of 
laughing, acquaints him that all her former pre- 
6 tenſions to virtue were nothing more than the 
[ reſult of affectation; and invites him with all 
ö the confidence of habitual proſtitution, to a re- 
petition of their guilty intercourſe. The more 
bare-faced the indecency the more humorous 
we reckon the compoſition ; and the prudent 
mama teaches it to her infant daughter, and in- 
flames the opening imagination with the earlieſt 
deſcription of that glowing connection of the 
ſexes, which in a little time is but too likely io 
endanger both her happineſs and her character. 
The gentlemen, however, who celebrate the 
virtues of the grape, go ſtill farther than the pro- 
feſſed votaries of cupid : with all the ſtupidity 
of the love-ſong writers, they inculcate a grea- 
ter ſhare of immorality, and adviſe us no leſs to 
the utmoſt brutalities of intoxication, than to 
the utmoſt exceſſes of a libidinous ſenſuality, 
They teach us to think that the. joys of abr 
are infinitely unequal to the profligacies of the 
New, and that we are raiſed into ſomething equal 
with the Deity, when we have debaſed our- 
ſelves conſiderably lower than men. 
Tt may perhaps be remarked on this occafi ion, 
that the ſong is much too inconſiderable a ſpe- 
cies of poetry to pofſeſs either entertainment or 
inſtruction, and that if it affords our muſicians 
an opportunity of exerting the force of ſound, 
it is all that can be reaſonably expected. With 
- the greateſt deference, e to the opinion 


--.Wo. 38, Tuz BABLUER-: og ©: 
of ſuch accurate critics as may argue in this 
manner, I ſhall only obſerve, that if this ſpe- 
cies of poetry is capable of being perverted to 
the purpoſes of vice, it is alſo capable of being 
turned to the intereſts of virtue. It does not fol- 
low becauſe a poem is ſet to muſic that it ſhould 
be deſtitute of decency or ſentiment. Thoſe 
ſacred compoſitions which we ſing in honour of 
the Deity however execrably we have ſeen them 
verſified, are nevertheleſs fraught with inſtructi- 
on, and it is that inſtruction only which in their 
preſent miſerable dreſs has rendered them any 
way tolerable. Of conſequence therefore if 
a little good ſenſe in our hymns does not diſgrace 
the importance of the ſubject, it cannot poſſibly 
- leſſen thoſe inferior productions which we com 
pole for the buſineſs of ſocial enjoyment and 
friendly feſtivity. Gs WU od NES 0 WE; 
Inconſiderable as the compoſition of a ſong 
may ſeem upon it's firſt appearance, neverthe- 
leſs when we reflect, that of all the different 
kinds of poetry it is what is moſt generally in 
our mouths, and conſequently what is moſt fa- 
miliar to our recollection, a man of any ſenſe or 
| benevolence cannot but regret to find it ſo gene- 
rally proſtituted to the purpoſes of folly or vice. 
The elegance of an air can by no means deſtroy 
the profligacy of a ſcandalous ſentiment. The 
Muſic on the contrary is well known to give an 
additional energy to language, and many a young 
lady by habituating herſelf to hear the inſiduous 
addreſſes of a deſigning lover in verſe, has been 
brought to countenance the moſt immediate ap- 
plications of palpable proſe ; and led at laſt into 
an eſteem of thoſe principles by a ſong, which 
would have ſhocked her to the laſt degree j ad 
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they been firſt of all communicated in common 
converſation. „ „ 

- For theſe reaſons therefore, I with to ſee the 
lyric ſpecies of compoſition reſcued from con- 
tempt, eſpecially ſince it is a mortification to 
every gentleman of muſical abilities, to be un- 
der a neceſſity of giving ſuch an embelliſhment 
to the productions of vice or ſtupidity, as muſt 
not only greatly diſguſt his own good ſenſe, 
but materially injure the morals of the public. 
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T has been juſtly obſerved by a very ſenſible 
writer, that there is nothing in the world 
which poſſeſſes more humility than pride; and 
nothing which induces us to make more unne- 
ceſſary conceſſions to other people, than a deſire 
of enhancing the importance of ourſelves. This 
vanity leads us into a thouſand abſurdities, and 
not ſeldom into a number of vices ; to expoſe it 
therefore ſhall be the buſineſs of the preſent pa- 
per, and if I can make but one reader a little 
aſhamed of his low-minded exaltation, I ſhall 
do more eſſential ſervice than if I had employed 


half a century in the more elegant purpoſes of 


that delicate amuſement, where ſober inſtructi- 
on is ſacrificed to a prettineſs of ſtyle, and the 
=p DM | imagi- 
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imagination kept perpetually alive at the total ex- 
pence of the underſtanding. | 

My nephew, Harry Rattle, cathit upon me 
yeſterday, and told me, if I would paſs the even- 


| ing with him at the Cardigan Head, he did not 
doubt but what I ſhould meet with a ſufficient 
7 for a paper or two, as he was engaged in 


a party where there were to be ſome extraordi- 


nary characters. Having nothing very materi- 


al on my hands, I aſſented to his propoſal, and, 
calling upon him about ſeven o'clock in a hack- 
ney coach, we went together to the tavern, 

Where all his friends were already aſſembled, and 


good naturedly lamenting the want of his com- 


any. ESE f f 5 
The firſt perſon who attracted my obſervation 
was a young fellow of about thirty, dreſt in re- 


gimentals, whom I found to be a Captain of 


Dragoons, and who, it ſeems, had raiſed him- 


ſelf from the humble tation of a quarter ma- 


ſter to the command of a troop, merely by the 
bravery of his behaviour in the celebrated battle 
of Minden. I had not been in company many 
minutes before I ſaw this gentleman entertained 


the higheſt notions imaginable of his own im- 


portance: when he fpoke it was with an air of 


viſible ſuperiority ; he aſſumed a dignity ot look, 


and an indifference of accent, as it he 3 


a a prodigious favour in every ſyllable he uttered ; 


and took care to looſe no opportunity of inform- 
ing us what a number of the firſt nobility he had 


the honour of ranking amongſt his moſt intimate 


acquaintance. If any body differed from his 
opinion, he had canvaſſed the point with lord 
ſuch a thing, but the day before; and as to ſe- 
crets of a political nature, no man in the king- 

F 3 dom 
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dom knew more of the moſt private tranſactions 
of government. He had called upon a certain 
Earl in the morning, who let him into ſome 
matters of the firſt conſequence; and dined 
with a noble Duke, who aſſured him, that there 
would be no change whatſoever in the miniſtry. 
In ſhort, let the converſation turn upon what it 
would, he bore down all oppoſition with ſome 
Tight honourable friend of his; and thought it 
an unaccountable preſumption, in any perſon 
who did not allow a nobleman's name to have 
more weight than an abſolute matter of fact in 
an argument. | - . 
When Harry and I were returning home, he 
gave me the Captain's hiſtory in nearly the fol- 
lowing words. The Captain, ſays he, though 
an honeſt and a brave man at bottom, is ne- 
« vertheleſs ſuch a compound of arrogance and 
« ſervility, that I am often At a loſs to know 
« which he moſt deſerves, our reſentment or 
« our contempt. Originally bred in obſcurity, 
« he conceives a ſort of adoration for every man 
« with a title; and to be admitted into the com- 
« pany of a Lord, is mean enough to put up 
1 „ th all the inſolence of coronated pride, and 
1 even ſtoops to run on the moſt pitiful errands, 
« for the ſatisfaction of being reckoned among 
* the number of it's acquaintance. Yet this 
7c aſſiduity to oblige the great is not ſufficient to 
* preſerve him even from their ridicule; they 
* fee from what trivial motive his attachment 
© ariſes, and treat him with more diſreſpect than 
te the loweſt of their footmen, becauſe they 
£ know his pride will not ſuffer him, on any 
ce account, to diſcontinue his attendance. Thus 
his vanity defeats it's own — 
| | | | 0 
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4 of encreafing his conſequence, it renders him 
6 utterly deſpicable, and makes him no leſs a 

ie jeſt to his ſuperiors, than to thoſe who are 

© merely on a footing with himſelf.” 
6 That little man of whom you took notice of 
„ in black (continued Harry) is alſo a dupe to 

ce his own vanity, but that vanity is intirely of a 

ce different ſort ; he wants to paſs upon the world 

as a man of prodigious underftanding ; and to 
« gain this important end, he is continually com- 
ce mencing an acquaintance with every author 

| © of reputation to whom he can get introduced, 
© from a ſtrange ſuppoſition that his friends will 
© encreaſe their eſtimation of his abilities, in 
* proportion to the intimacy of ſuch a con- 
© nection. It is incredible to think with what a 
© humility of deference he courts a man of let- 
ters on this account. He praiſes him to the 

& Kies in all companies, and repeats a poem 

* with the moſt fulſome adulation, even before 

_« the face of the very author. An opinion of 

** his own he never pretends to; nor does he 

once preſume to have a will in the moſt trifling 

«* tranſaftion—Pinning his faith entirely on the 

© ſleeves of his literary directors, he ſquares his 

religious principles by the writings of his theo- 

* logical friends; and regulates what concerns 

** his. health, by the productions of his phyſical 

* acquaintance. His taſte he conforms to the 

* ſtandard which is ſet up by the profeſſors of 

© Belle Letters—And let that ſtandard be ne- 
ver ſo abſurd, he adopts it for fear of being 

** diſcarded for the inſolence of a diſſent. In- 
_ © deed this complaiſance often involves him in 

no trifling difficulties; for if two of the litera- 
* ti ſhould happen to diſagree, he is puzzled 
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* how to act; if he takes part with one, he is 
4 ſure of deſtroying himſelf in the eſtimation of 
the other, and it is no eaſy circumſtance in 
c ſuch a cafe to conciliate the good opinion of 
* both. I once knew (proceeded Harry) when 
two doctors of his acquaintance were called in 
*© to attend him in a fit of the gout—Each pro- 
*© poſed a different method of treating his caſe, 
* and neither would ſubmit to the arguments of 
© his competitor. In this dilemma he reſolved 
* to comply with the preſcriptions of both; 
© therefore, lapping up his feet in a rye poul- 
« tice, according to the advice of one, he took 
e an elixer which was recommended to him by 
© the other, and was very near being carried off 
* by the injudicious application of ſuch oppoſite 
4 medicines. This, however, is not all—His 
4c conſcience, like his health, is ſacrificed to the 
* mandate of the theologiſt in company. Hence 
he is by turns a Proteſtant and a Diſſenter; if 
« there happens to be more than one ſect, he is 
a jumble of each; and ſometimes, with a par- 
* ty of Freethinkers, he has no religion at all.” 
From theſe little anecdotes (concluded Harry) we 
may eaſily ſee that nothing is fo ſure of render- 
ing us contemptible, as a ridiculous vanity of 
ſtealing a reputation from the conſequence of 
others, eſpecially where a goodneſs of heart, 
and an attention to the ſentiments of modeſt 
plain ſenſe, are fo certain of building up the no- 
bleſt character for ourſelves. | 
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8 there are none of my readers for whoſe 


happineſs I am more ſolicitous than the 


younger part of my female purchaſers, I muſt 
now and then be excuſed, if I ſhould write a pa- 


per wholly for their inſtruction; cut off from 


that general intercourſe with the world, which 
the other ſex too univerſally enjoy, they ſtand in- 
finitely more in need of advice, and endued with 
an infinitely greater ſhare of ſenſibility, they are 


more likely to retain it than the men, who look 


upon the finer feelings as a kind of diſgrace to 


their ſpirit, and imagine that the leaſt regard to 


the ſentiments of any body elſe is the greateſt 
inſult that can poſſibly be offered to their own 
underſtandings. 

It is with no little indignation, that I fre- 
quently hear the capacity of the ladies ridiculed 
by the wits of the other ſex; and even find that 
the graveſt of our modern writers look upon an 
enlarged education, rather as a prejudice than 
benefit to the moſt beautiful part of the human. 
creation; for my own part, I can by no means 
ſee how cultivating the mind can be in the leaſt 
prejudicial to the morals; nor diſcover how a 
woman can be rendered more unfit for the ma- 
nagement of a family, by acquiring an additional 
mare of knowledge and diſcretion. I readily 
grant, that a female pedant is of all pedants the 
moſt intolerable, and that nothing is ſo likely to 


_ diſturb. the judgment as a ſuperficial acquain- 
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tance, either wich the languages or the ſcien- 
ces; but a progreſſive and well grounded in- 
ftruQion i in the uſeful parts of literature muſt al- 
ways be productive of benefit, and muſt always 
give an equal encreaſe of underſtanding to either 
of the ſexes. | 

Notwithſtanding this declaration however, 
there is one branch of. education, which even the 
| wits themſelves think the ladies cannot attain too 
early, that I wiſh with all my heart was delayed 
till they arrive at years of diſcretion, and began 
to form notions of the world with ſome little de- 
gree of propriety. I the more readily exprefs 

this wiſh, becauſe the protraction of the branch 
I allude to, can by no means be prejudicial, ei- 
ther to their intereſt, their morals, or their ca- 
pacities. The part of education which I am here 
ſo deſirous of keeping a conſiderable time from 
the ladies, is nothing more than the knowledge 

of writing; I do not know that a young woman 
has 2 greater enemy in the world than an ink- 
ftand, and many a parent who boaſts of the rapi- 
dity with which his daughter now improves in 
the art of writing, may in a year or two have a 
very lamentable motive for wiſhing that ſhe ne- 
ver learned to write at all. 

A young woman now. a- days, let her be ne- 
ver ſo homely, ſcarcely reaches her fifteenth or 
ſixteenth year, but what ſome body takes an op- 
portunity of pouring the faſcinating language of 
adulation into her ear; and it rarely happens 
that this ſomebody is the perſon, who if a treaty 
of marriage was propoſed, would' meet with the 
approbation of her family: naturally credulous 
at ſo early a period, the moſt diſtant compliment 
is actually ſet down as a poſitive declaration, and 
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the man is exalted into a firſt love, as it is called- 


for behaving with little more perhaps than an or- 
dinary ſhare of civility : the conſequence there- 
fore generally is that an amour enſues, and the 


. place of perſonal interviews is ſupplied by a lite- 


rary correſpondence ; Miſs, while her doating 
relations ſuppoſe that ſhe is reading ſome pious 
meditation, 15 moſt devoutly employed in the 


compoſition of darts and daggers to her Strephon : 


and ſetting her imagination on fire with the 
thoughts of a huſband, when her infatuated fa- 
ther believes that her very motion, to uſe the lan- 


guage of the poet, bluſhes at itſelf, and is cer- 


tain, that ſhe would ſink into the earth, if a 
man was to look her in the face with any extra- 
ordinary degree of ſteadineſs. A girl at ſ{xteen 
is moſt commonly as deſirous of being thought a 
woman, as when a woman of forty, wiſhes to 


de a girl of ſixteen. Attentive to nothing but 
the impulſe either of her paſſion or her vanity, 


the dear creature of a man probably receives 
half a dozen letters a day, till his vanity blazes 
the matter about, and her deluded parents find 
their lovely little innocent has very vehement de- 
fires under all that ſpecious veil of ſimplicity; and 
burns for the poſſeſſion of a bed-fellow, not- 


withſtanding all her terrors, if a man but acci- 


dently comes into her company. 
In reality a woman of this country has very 


few occaſions for the art of writing, but to carry 


on a literary correſpondence ; and this correſpon- 
dence is always begun ſo very early, and directed 


ſo very injudiciouſly, that it is generally unhap- 
py in the end. A woman can have no occaſion 
to correſpond with a lover, who meets the ap- 


probation of her family, and nothing can be more 
impru- 
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imprudent or dangerous than to correſpond with 


a man who does not; but beſides the imprudence 
and the danger of writing to young fellows, there 
is a diſgrace always attending ſuch a circum- 
ſtance, which I am ſurprized does not more fre- 
quently deter a lady from committing the indiſ- 
cretion. The men, however, juſt in their en- 
gagements with one another, are moſt common- 
ly unjuſt in their conneQion with the other ſex ; 
the glory of being eſteemed by an amiable wo- 
man 1s too much to be concealed ; a boſom 


friend, muſt be truſted with the important ſecret ; 


and this boſom friend has bis confidant, with 
whom it muſt of courſe be depoſited ; fo that 
while the unſuſpeQing fair one believes her re- 
putation is carefully locked up in the boſom of 
her adorer, ſhe is the general ſubject of conver- 
ſation with fifty other fellows, and is profligately 
jeſted with perhaps in half the taverns of the 
kingdom. Many a ſenfible woman when ſhe 
has reached two or three and twenty, has bluſh- 


ed for her epiſtles of ſixteen; and ſickened when 


ſhe has married a man of intrinſic worth, at the 


| bare recollection of the power which ſome raſcal 


may poſſibly poſſeſs of expoſing the weakneſs of 
her earlier years. For theſe reaſons therefore, I 
cannot but think that a haſty introduction of a 
girl to paper and pens; is as injudicious a mea- 
ſure as a parent can fall into. She can at any 
time get a meſlenger to carry a leiter, when fear 
or ſhame will prevent her from applying to any 

rſon to write one; if therefore parents would 
G a little more attentive in teaching their daugh- 
ters to read-and ſpell with propriety, than anxt- 
ous about the goodneſs of their — | 

* 5 ey 
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they would improve their minds conſiderably 
more, and keep them from a number of temp- 
tations which often prove too powerful both for 
their pride and their virtue. 


* 
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"T\YHERE is no ſuppoſition more abſurd, than 

that which is generally made by the 
world in favour of learned men; a profound 
ſcholar, we imagine, muſt of courſe be a perſon 


of uncommon wiſdom; and the more his head 
is fraught with unneceſſary knowledge, the more 
we encreaſe in our veneration of his abilities. 


Learning however is a thing widely different 
from wiſdom; a man may be deeply verſed in 
all the myſteries of a claſſical erudition, and yet 
at the ſame time ſcarcely poſſeſs a grain of 
common underſtanding; whereas on the con- 
trary, he may be maſter of an excellent judg- 
ment without knowing a ſingle ſy able of Greek 
or Hebrew; and be able to manage the moſt 


intricate concern, though he has never feen ſo 


much as the eight humble parts of ſpeech in 
Lilly or Whettenal. That knowledge in fact is 
molt uſeful, which is beſt calculated to carry us 
through the world with eaſe and reputation ; 
and as learning itſelf was inſtituted for no other 
purpoſes, we muſt allow that it fails of attaining 
its moſt ſalutary views where it is merely em- 
ployed in the vain purſuits of a ridiculous parade, 
or an idle ſpeculation. | 


Indeed 
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Indeed if there. was no commerce whatſoever 
to be carried on between mankind, and if there 
was no neceſſity for the ſcholars of an academy 
ever to make an eſſay on the great ſtage of life 
in the parts of men, it might be right enough to 
breed our children up in a total ignorance of all 
worldly affairs; but when, as I have juſt hinted, 
it is with the profeſſed intention of enabling them 
to appear with a tolerable grace in this impor- 
tant theatre, that we give them an education, 
nothing ſurely can be more prepoſterous, than 
to employ them entirely in thoſe ſtudies which 
render ſuch an appearance additionally difficult, 
and give them rather a diſguſt than an inclination 
to put on their reſpective characters. 7 
_ "Theſe reflex ions I have been inſenſibly led into 
by recollecting ſome anecdotes of my poor friend 
Dick Thornhill, of St. John's, in the Univerſity 
of Cambridge. Dick being in poſſeſſion of a 
very pretty fortune, uſed to' conſole himſelf 
prodigiouſly whenever he heard any body talk 
about the ſtocks, that none of his money was 
employed in the buſineſs of Government. He 
imagined, that in proportion to the encreaſe of 
theſe political barometers, the burden of the 
ſubjects were encreaſed; and believed, that in- 
ſtead of receiving ſo much per cent for the uſe 
of his property, he actually paid ſo much for 
having it protected. In this ſenſible manner he 
ſtill continues to go on, and laughs very heartily 
at the fools, as he calls them, who wantonly 
throw away ſuch prodigious ſums of money, 
merely that others may take care of thoſe affairs, 
which he ſays, they can manage ſo very eaſily 
themſelves, 0 "Og 
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- -T. was ſtanding a few days ago at the ſhop of 
a ſecond-hand bookſeller in a populous part of 
this metropolis, where I often meet with an odd 
volume of ſome antiquated author, and have 
ſometimes the pleaſure of ſeeing my own works. 
ruſting in all the peaceable dulneſs of the moſt 
perfe obſcurity: the bookſeller, agreeable to 
the practice of his trade, has his various old vo- 
lumes claſſed into different arrangements, and at 
the head of each the price is affixed, to avoid 
being peſtered with the queſtions of occaſional 
purchaſers. My old friend Dick happening ac- 
cidentally to come up fe made a full ſtand, 
and being ſtruck with the appearance of a thick _ 


octavo which lay under the fourpenny catalogue, 2M 


he aſked the man if he would take a ſhilling for 
that book, to which the conſcientious thopkeeper 
anſwering in the affirmative, he marched off 
with an air of viſible ſatisfaction, and I ſuppoſe 
thought he had met with a very tolerable bar- 
me -- It: | 
The pleaſanteſt ſtory however, which I have 
heard for a long time of my old friend, was one 
which was mentioned to me yeſterday evening at 
the coffee-houſe ; Dick it ſeems the day before 
was going through Clare-market, where, acci- 
dentally' ſtruck with the ſight of a nice ſhoulder 
of lamb, a joint of which he is particularly fond, 
he aſked a good woman to whom it belonged, 
what was the price of it, ſhe anſwered fix groats; 
“ fix groats, (returned Dick a little peeviſhly) 
“do you imagine, miſtreſs, that people pick up 
e their money in the ſtreets? fix groats.indeed! 
© at one word I will give you half a crown for 
& it; well, Sir, (replied the woman) I will not 
haggle with a cuſtomer; ſo taking the half 
; crown, 
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crown, ſhe toſſed the lamb into a baſket, and 
ſent it to Dick's lodgings, who plumed himſelf 
not a little upon his addreſs as a market- man. 
Mr. Thornhill, notwithſtanding all this, is a very 
excellent ſcholar, few young fellows ever left 
the Univerſity with greater credit than himſelf. 
But unhappily poring over the cuſtoms of Greece 
and Rome, when he ought to have made ſome 
little acquaintance with the manners of his own 
country, he is as much a ſtranger to the com- 
mon tranſa&uons of life, as if he had been bred 
up to the preſent moment in a wilderneſs | and 
was now let looſe upon the world for the mere 
entertainment of ſociety. Unable to converſe 
with -any company but thoſe whe, like himſelf, 
are elevated on the aukward ſtilts of a merely 
claſſical education, he deſpiſes every body who 
is not a proficient in the dead languages; and 
in return, meets with nothing but the general. 
averſion of the people whom he treats with this 
general contempt. Upon the whole, his very beſt 
Fiends pity his total ignorance of the world, and 
lament that ſo honeſt a fellow as he is.in the 
main, ſhould be fuch a torment to himſelf, ſuch 
a trouble to every body elſe, and ſuch a uſeleſs 
member of ſociety. In ſhort, if it were poſſible 
for him to change all his learning for the expe- 
Tience of the barber's boy who attends him, they 
think he would be a conſiderable gainer by the 
bargain; though this poor fellow is the conſtant 
object of his ridicule, and one of the people 
whom he inceſſantly bandies about with ſigni- 
ficant ſentences of Greek and Latin from ſomg 


of his favourite authors. 


* f * * 
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II ALEING in the park a few mornings ©. 
| ago with my nephew Harry, a gentle 
man of a very prepoſſeſſing appearance came up, 
and making Harry with the utmoſt cordiality by 
the hand, inſiſted upon his going to dine witng 
him, with a friendly ſort of peremptorineſs; and 
in a manner extremely polite, begged the favour 
of my company. As I found ny accepted the 
invitation readily, I bowed my aſſent to it like- 
wiſe, and after taking a turn or two more, we ſet 
out for the gentleman's houfe, in the neighbour- 
hood of Great George-ſtreet,” and amuſed our- 
ſelves in his library, which was judiciouſly fur- 
niſhed, till the ſummons arrived for dinner, about 
four o'clock. We were then conducted to an 
elegant dining room, where we found an excel- 
Tent family dinner, and where I had the honour 
of being introduced to a moſt amiable young 
lady, whom I took to be the ſiſter of our hoſt, 
but who, upon an enquiry, I found to be unhap- 
pily no leſs than his daughter. + 
I fay unhappily no leſs than his daughter, be- 
cauſe I am perfectly of opinion with the late ex- 
cellent Mr. Richardſon, that a gay young fellow 
of eight or nine and thirty, is a very improper 
perſon- to be the father of a young woman of 
eighteen or nineteen. Full of life and levity him- 
ſelf, he is unable to pay a proper attention to 
the felicity of his child ; and if he chances to be 
a man of the town, like my nephew's friend, he 
j _ treats 
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treats her in a manner that muſt either excite her 


continual. deteſtation, or deftroy that purity of 
principle, which only can lay a ſolid foundation 
tor the eſtabliſhment of her future happineſs and 
reputation. 
Mr. Medlicoat, the gentleman with whom 
we dined, piques himſelf, as he is fo juvenile a 
father to ſo grown a young lady, upon behaving 
to her as if the was no relation whatſoever, and 
is never ſo happy as when a ſtranger at any pub- 


lc place, feems to take him for one of her ad- 


mirers ; during the time of dinner, he enjoyed 
my miſconception exceſſively, and heard me 
once or twice fay bis ſiſter, without offering to 


rectify my miſtake. This however I could have 


chearfully over-looked, had not his converſation, 
even before the ſervants, been of a nature ſo ex- 


tremely indelicate, that there was fcarce a poſ- 


fibility of fitting at table. An odious round of 
the moſt palpable double entendre was frequently 
offered to our attention; the nocturnal exceſſes 
of which he had been guilty the laſt week, were 
related with an air of triumph; and he even went 
ſo far as to mention the name of ſome celebrated 
courtezans, with whom he had the honour of an 
acquaintance. 

All this time the poor young lady fat in the 
moſt mortifying ſtate of diſtreſs; cut to the very 
foul of her ſenſibility, yet unable either to retire, 
or to mention how greatly ſhe was affected with 
this intolerable behaviour of her father, My 
Harry, however, took the very firſt opportunity 


of relieving her; for, the moment the cloth was 


removed, he begged Mr. Medlicoat would ſhew 
us the fine hunter which he had purchaſed a few 
days before, from a noted dealer in Yorkſhire. 


Mr. 
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Mr. Medlicoat, as proud of ſhewing his horſe, as 
. deſirous of parading his daughter, immediately 


complied with the requeſt; and the young lady _ 


retired with a look of complacency at Harry, 
- which ſufficiently teſtified how much he had ob- 
liged her, by procuring her ſo fortunate a releaſe 
from her father's company. _*+ 1 
Harry ſupping with me in the evening, J could 
not help expreſſing my wonder, that a young 
fellow of his good ſenſe and delicacy, ſhould con- 
tinue the leaſt correſpondence with ſo ſhameleſs 
a profligate as this Mr. Medlicoat. An inde- 


 * cency of converſation in any man, ſays I, is 


&© always as ſure a ſign of alittle underſtanding, - 
© as of a vulgar education: and nothing ought 
© to give a generous mind more offence, than 

. © where we ſee the modeſty of a virtuous woman 

« inſulted, by any of thoſe infamous obſcenities, 


© yhich your bucks, and ſuch like deſpicable fel- 


& lows, imagine to be the criterion of ſpirt and 
c vivacity; but when a libertine is ſo dead to all 
** ſenſibility as to wound the ear of his own. 
daughter with a groſſneſs of this nature, we 
4 are filled with horror as well as with indigna- 
« tion, and cannot help conſidering him as a 
“s monſter, who would even violate her honour 
“ himſelf, did not a latent fear of the world re- 
“ ſtrain the licentiouſneſs of his ſhocking imagi- 
„ nation, and happily confine him to mere innu- 
© endoes, and ſimple geſticulations. ? 
„ Your obſervation, my dear Sir, (returned 
4% Harry) is perfectly juſt, and I ought to bluſh _ 
s at ever viſiting ſuch a man as Mr. Medlicoat, 
© unleſs I had ſome other deſign than merely to 
* poſſeſs his company. But you muſt know, 
that this fellow, unleſs he is particularly en- 
Tre, F „ gaged 
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© gaged abroad, always makes it a rule to en- 
_ © gage a friend or two to dine with him every 
_ © day; and if by any accident he ſhould happen 
7 to be diſappointed, he traverſes the park, as 
** he did this morning, to pick up an acquaint- 
for the credit of his table. By this means 
it often happens that poor Hortenſia his daugh- 
*© ter is expoſed to the heavieſt torrent of licen- 
_ ** tious ribaldry; and obliged to ſit out many a 
© converſation, which would appear ſcandalous 
in a Covent Garden tavern. Medlicoat piques 
_ ©himſelf upon a knowledge of the world, and 
© treatsevery appearance of female delicacy, as 
© a monſtrous affectation. He has found many 
© fools among the ſex, and this has given him a 
s prepoſterous opinion of the whole; therefore, 
*© to maintain his character as a knowing one, he 
** uſes his own daughter with the ſame diſre- 
** ſpe& that he uſes every other woman, and 
thinks it adds to the reputation of his under- 
** ſtanding, to put of all appearance of neceſſary 
| ** decorum and parental partiality. It is for com- 
mon fathers he thinks to behave with common 
© diſcretion; but young fellows like him, who 
A are acquainted with life, ſhould be above fuch 
* a weakneſs; as the only way he thinks to pre- 
_ © ſerve the obedience of a daughter, is to ſhew r 
% your ſenſibility of her ſex's imperfections. 
© Hortenfſia,, who has an amiable mind, and a 
fine underſtanding, is unſpeakably afflicted at 
this behaviour; and always rejoices when I 
i take a dinner with them, as I conſtantly invent 
* ſome excuſe or other to ſet her at liberty. 
* This is the only reaſon of my acting with 
„ common civility to Medlicoat, as he is a man 


* for whom I entertain the moſt ſovereign con- 
Cs | «© tempt, 


TM 


N 


3 « tempt. Would you believe it, he keeps two 
& women in the very ſame houſe with his daugh- 


6 ter; and theſe worthy ladies often take it in 


4 their heads to find fault with Hortenſia, and 


C even complain to him that ſhe will not treat 
ec them with a ſufficient ſhare of reſpect. Mat- 


© ters, however, if I have any penetration, can- 


© not long go on in this manner, for Hortenſia 


_ & has been ſome time courted by a very worthy 
cc baronet of fortune; but Medlicoat having an 


„„ averſion to become a grandfather yet a while, 


cc has abſolutely refuſed his conſent; and in the 
4c moſt illiberal terms, accuſed the young lady 


of amorous inclinations. Notwithſtanding this, 
ce they carry on a private correſpondence, as 1 
cc have good grounds to believe, and perhaps the 
© next moon-light night may ſee the young 
© couple on their journey to Edinburgh. May 


e this I ſay, be the caſe; and may every father 


cc who follow the ſteps of Medlicoat, be ren- 
«© dered equally contemptible, and become 


sf equally diſappointed in his expectations. 
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FF\HOUGH there are few qualifications 
| which afford us ſo general a ſatisfaction as 
an agreeable voice, yet there are few things 

which give us ſo general a diſguſt as the uni- 
verſal propenſity which every body has to ſing, 

without recollecting the judgment of their com- 

4 pany or conſidering the ſcope of their own abi- 
it 


* 


too much reaſon to make yeſterday evening, at a 
meeting of ſome friends who had particularly 
aſſembled on purpoſe to paſs three or four hours 
with a degree of more than ordinary pleaſure 
and feſtivity : our party, Sir, was carefully ſe- 
lected; and there was not a ſingle man in the 
room but what could hold a toaſt, give his ſen- 
timent, or fit up all night with a country candi- 
date at a conteſted election. * 
The royal family had ſcarcely gone round, 
Mr. Babler, when Dick Thompſon was called 
upon for a ſong, who accordingly prepared to 
oblige us, and in an inſtant ſtruck up the cele- 
brated air in Arne's opera of Artaxerxes, 
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Maater parted from the ſea. 


This, however, he executed in a manner ſo very 
execrable, that it was with the utmoſt difficulty 
| the 


ies. This obſervation, Mr. Babler, I had but 


Y.: 
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the whole company could keep from laughing in Wh 
his face: we all of us fat upon thorns till he was 
done, and either picked our noſes or bit our nails 


till the complimentary bow at the concluſion. 


6 happily releaſed us from ſo uneaſy a ſituation. 


Nevertheleſs every body honoured him with a 
plaudit ; and Dick really aſſumed as much dig- 


nity in his look, as if he had performed to a mi- 


racle. | 


The next perſon ſingled out was Kitt Tur- 
ner; a young fellow with a voice quite of a dif- 
ferent caſt from Mr. Thompſon's, and well 


enough adapted for the ſofter ſpecies of ſongs, 


where there is no extraordinary number of ſhakes 


or diviſions, Kitt unhappily, regardleſs of the 


walk in which he could actually make a tolerable 
figure, attempted the School of Anacreon, and 
ſtrained his little lungs to ſo unconſcionable a de- 
gree, as rendered him utterly unable-to give us 


any thing elſe the remainder of the evening. 


When Kitt had concluded, he called upon 
Tom Nelſon; who offered us the Soldier and the 
Sailor, provided we ſuffered him to accompany 


this delightful compoſition with the muſic of a 
pewter diſh. As Tom's principal motive was to 
entertain, no-body could be rude enough to diſ- 


ſent from his propoſal, and a pewter diſh was 


therefore ordered up ſtairs, which Mr. Nelſon 
kept ſpinning on the table all the time of his 
' ſong, occaſionaily leſſening or encreaſing the 
velocity of its motion, according as the different 


movements of the tune rendered ſuch a circum- 
ſtance neceſlary. ; on 
Fired with the approbation which was be- 


ſtowed upon the pewter diſh, the moment it 


_ Came 
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came to Will Webly's turn, he chalked the 
back of his hand in two or three places, and 
rubbing it in two or three other places with a 
piece of burnt cork, he got up, and placing his 
hand againſt a particular part of the room, 
roared out, an old Woman cloathed in grey, 
working his fingers in ſuch a manner as to raiſe 
ſome faint idea of an antiquated face; this was 
conſidered as a high ſtroke of humour, and pro- 
duced no leſs than a ſolo on the tongs, a con- 
certo on a pair of bellows, and Handel's water. 
piece on the falt-box. The various perform- 

_ atices, Mr. Babler, laſted a conſiderable time, 
and every body ſeemed to be pleaſed, though in 
fact it was. no way difficult to ſee that every body 
was ſecretly diſſatisfied and diſappointed. For 
my own part, I never was more uneaſy in a com- 

pany ſince I knew what a company was, and 
took an opportunity of ſtealing away about two 


o'clock in the morning. : 
It is in reality not a little odd, Mr. Babler, 

that people who are acquainted with their own 
deficiencies in point of voice, do not, when they 
are called upon among their friends, give ſuch a 
ſong as is moſt naturally ſuited to their com- 
paſs; what buſineſs has a fellow who can ſcarcely 
get through a plain derry down tune, to think of 
meddling with a difficult Italian air; or what 
neceſſity is there for a man who never ſaw a ga- 
mut in his life, to aim at executing a piece of 
muſic which actually calls for a performer of the 
moſt capital abilities?  _ 

, The generality of people when they hear a 
ſong in our theatres which happens to hit their 


fancy, are conſtantly endeavouring to retail it 
| | | among 
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among their acquaintance, without ever conſider- 


ing, that notwithſtanding all the advantages of 
an exquiſite voice, and a conſummate muſical 


knowledge, the performer who ſings it, may 
ſcarcely be able to go through it with a ſufficient 
ſhare of delicacy or judgment. A man, how- 


ever, who would eſcape ridicule, ought to con- 


ſider that thoſe ſongs may be to the laſt degree 


| intolerable from him, which in Vernon would 


almoſt drag the theatre down with acclamations; 
and next to the merit of making himſelf pleaſing, 
he ſhould remember that the greateſt proof of 
good ſenſe is not to render himſelf diſagreeable: 
on which account, therefore, thoſe who have 
but plain voices ought to ſtick to plain ſongs; 
fince inſtead of gaining any reputation by an at- 
tempt to ſoar beyond their N powers, they 


will do nothing more than offend the ears of 


every company they go into, and draw an ever- 


% 2 


laſting ſmile of deriſion upon themſelves. 


It would alſo be judicious in thoſe ladies or 


gentlemen who occaſionally oblige their friends 


with a ſong, if as well as taking care not to med- 


dle with any difficult pieces of muſic, they like- 


wiſe took care never to meddle with a ſong 


where they were not perfectly acquainted with 
the words, How often have I heard a delicicus 

morſel of poetry moſt barbarouſly mangled, 
through the inattention of a negligent ſinger; and 


every grammatical inſtitute inhumanly butch- 


_ ered, through the want of a little recollection. 


Sorry am I to add, that I have molt generally ob- 


ſerved theſe imperfeQions among the ladies; and 


have frequently conceived a diſguſt to a very 
paſſable face, merely becauſe the poſſeſſor was 


At 


ſo totally unacquainted with Engliſh, 


Vor, II. 
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At ſome other opportunity, Mr. Babler, per- 
haps I may again trouble you with a ſcrawl, for 
the preſent I believe I have given you enough, 
and therefore ſhall only add that, 


Im, Ke. 
CRI T O. 
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Nun. XCI. Saturday, October 23. 
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A 5 happineſs is the purſuit of every body, it 
is not a little ſurpriſing that ſo few of us 
arrive at this univerſal goal of human deſire, and 
ſtill more ſurpriſing that when we ſee the various 
quickſands upon which the expeQations of others 
have been ſhipwrecked in ſteering to this favou- 
rite point, that we are not a little more cautious in 
the direction of our own courſe, eſpecially as ſome- 
thing more than a temporary felicity reſts upon 
our attention, and the tranſports of a future life 
immediately depend upon the rectitude of our 
conduct in this. 3 | 
The principal reaſon why the generality of 
the world are diſappointed.in their ſearch after 
happineſs, ſeems to, me to be that ſtrange infa- 
tuation of placing*6ur higheſt felicity in objects 
which are either weak or vicious in themſelves, 
and which conſequently our reaſon upon a ſober 
conſideration mult either deſpiſe or deteſt. —A 
man whoſe utmoſt wiſhes are centered in the 
luxuries of a faſhionable table, muſt be miſe- 
rible the moment he is incapable of ' emptying 
another plate: he who has no other comfort in 
life than his bottle, muſt be robbed of his ſum- 
| _ mum 
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mum bonum the inſtant he is ſtretched upon tje 
floor; and he whoſe deſires are abſorbed in ſil 
greater ſenſualities, muſt be equally unfortunate 
the moment thoſe deſires have been indulged a V. 
in fact, every purſuit of this nature is rendered 
_ lifeleſs and infipid by its very gratification, till 
continual repetitions fo deaden the appetite; (to 
ſay not a ſyllable of conſequences) that expe- 
' rience makes us exclaim with the wiſeſt fool 
_ hat ever exiſted, Ra, | 


"424% * 


< All is vanity under the fun.” | 


| Were we however to make reaſon the guide 
of our actions, inſtead of being eternally directed 
by inclination, our enjoyments would always be 
certain; and recollection would afford us the 
moſt perfect ſatisfation, inftead of filling us 
inceſſantly with mortification and diſguſt ; for 
in reality, if we think but ever ſo haſtily on the 
affair, we ſhall find that no object can promiſe - 
us the ſmalleſt glimmer of real felicity which is 
Tepugnant to the ſentiments of virtue; it is from 
the rectitude of our conduct only that we are to 
Dok for any happineſs at all; and ſurely when ; 
we give an unbounded loole to every depravity 
of inclination, it is a degree of abſolute madneis 
to expect the ſelf-approving teſtimony of our 
own conſcience to the very actions which: that 
conſcience cannot but highly diſcountenance 
and condemn. 1 i es | 
The glittering noiſe, and pompous buſtle of 
the world, may tor a time perhaps lull the ſen- 
timents of reaſon, or cry ** huſh” to the plead- 
ings of conſcience, but can never entirely ſub- 
due either: in the moments of retirement the 
U 2 molt 


* 
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moſt hardened of us all are dragged up in turn 
before the bar of our own minds, and the deity 
which preſides there pronounces a juſt though a 
ſevere ſentence on every breach of morality and 
virtue.—Callous as we endeavour to make our- 
ſelves, that ſentence ſcrews itſelf in the memory ; 
clouds the eye amidſt all the ſplendor of the 
drawing room; and harrows up the very ſoul 
in the warmeſt ſunſhine of a court. Where is 
the man who can fay he has never acknow- 
ledged the omnipotence of conſcience? Where is 
he who can affirm he has not, in the ſtricteſt 

| ſenſe of the expreſſion, been condemned by the 
deity of his own boſom, and doomed to a tem- 
porary perdition in his mind? Stand out ye 
faſhionable denyers of another exiſtence ; come 
forth ye daring blaſphemers of you God from 
the irreſiſtable ſomething, which acquits or con- 
demns during this life in your breaſts, learn to 

believe that there is a ſovereign diſpoſer of all 
things in the next, who will decide with an equal 
ſeverity and juſtice; and that the power of the 
divinity which you experience fo frequently be- 
low, is nothing but a faint reſemblance of that 
authority, which at the dreadful day of account 
you muſt meet with above. FT 
I am very frequently amazed (abſtracted from 
every conſideration of future happineſs) that the 
mere dictates of ſelf concern for the felicity of 
the preſent, does not generally induce us to fol- 
low ſuch purſuits as are certain to give us a real 
ſatisfaction while they engage us; and ſure in 
their conſequences of eſtabliſning not only an. 
encreaſe of honeſt reputation, but a ſource of in- 
- conceivable content. Was the libertine, inſtead 
of ſquandering thouſands to deſtroy ſome unſuſ- 
„ | pecting 
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pecting innocent, to employ a fiftieth part of the 
ſum in her protection - what a foundation would 


he lay for arriving at that goal, which his very 

greedineſs after happineſs deſtroys in the con- 

trary courſe ? — Was the miſer, inſtead of hoard- 
ing up uſeleſs millions, to expend a little of his 


wealth in wiping away the ſorrows from afflic? 
tion and diſtreſs; the action would be its own 
reward, and he would own that if he went to 


the proper market, happineſs was to be pur- 


chaſed at a very reaſonable price: in ſhort,-if 


- mankind. would confider that virtue and vice 


create their own heaven and hell even on this 
fide the grave, the principal part of us would 
endeavour to act in ſuch a manner as would 


enable them to look with confidence beyond it, 
and experience in this world ſome tolerable idea 


of that felicity which is prepared to await the 
righteous in the next. 555 
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T HAVE often remarked that one half of the 
pleaſures ſo eagerly proſecuted by the gene- 
rality of mankind, if changed in their appella- 
tions, and ranked under ghe denomination of la- 
bour, would he ſhunned with as much affiduity 
as they are now followed, and rendered every 
whit, as diſguſiful to the fancy as they are now 
flattering and.agreeable. Through ſome unac- 
countable infatuation we are raviſhed in the li- 
terary ſenſe of the expreſſion, with the whiſtling 
of a name, and infinitely fatigue ourſelves more 
in the bare purſuit cf our ſeveral amuſements, 
than in the cloſeſt attention to the duties of our 
reſpeRive vocations, though theſe evocations are 
the only means which we have of raiſing a ne- 
ceſſary proviſion for our families. - 
The truth of this poſition was never more 
evidently aſcertained than in the character cf 
poor Bob Beetle. Bob is engaged in a very 
extenſive way cf buſineſs; and is, at once, the 
molt lazy and the moſt induſtrious fellow alive: 
he is fatigued to death if he writes a few lines to 
a correſpondent, but he will ride after a pack of 
dogs for a dozen hours together, and call it glo- 
rious ſport, when he has ventured his neck over 
a ſcore or two ef gates,” and come home as dirty 
as a ducked pick-pocket, from a forty miles chace 
in the middle cf winter. When he is in town 
e complains of it as a prodigious hardſhip if he 

Es at ten o'clock in the morning, though in the 
HEE country 
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country he makes no ſcruple what ſoe ver to get up 
at three or four to drag a fiſh-pond; and will 
ſcarcely walk a ſtreet's length ta receive a hun- 
dred pounds in the way of his buſineſs, though 


he would trudge eight or ten miles with the 


eateſt ſatisfaction after a brace cf partridges. I 


met Bob a few days ago in the city, and ſtopping 
him on the privilege of an old acquaintance, de- 


manded what was the reaſon of his ſeeming out 


of temper :—*© Seeming (repeated he) Mr. Bah. 


16 ler, it is more than ſeeming; I am haf in- 
te clined to hang myſelf: here in ſuch a roaſting 
« day as this muſt I trundle to Change, and 
cc hroil for two whole hours under the intenſe 
« heat of a perpendicular ſun. Damn it, Sir, 1 
“ lead the life of a galley ſlave, and it is better 


é not to live at all than be liable to ſuch eont;- 
© nual anxieties.” I was ill- natured enough to 


ſale at his diſtreſs; but giving him a cordial 


ſhake by the hand, I wiſhed him a good morn- 
ing, and ſo we parted. Next day about twelve 


o'clock going to dine at a relations near Hammer- 
Amith, who ſhould I ſee ſtripped and playing at 
cricket in a field near Kenſington, but Bob: 


though the weather was rather warmer than 
when I met him the preceding day, he was en- 
gaged in that violent exerciſe with all the ap- 
pearance of a moſt exquiſite ſatisfaction, and 


ſcoured after the ball with as much agility as he 


could poſſibly uſe to get himſelf into a heat on 

a froſty morning. EN | | 
If we take but ever fo ſlight a ſurvey cf man- 

kind, we ſhall find that molt people are actuated 


pretty much in the ſame manner with my friend 
Bob Beetle. Looking upon that as an inſup- 
Portable toil which is moſt conducive to their 


G 4 | intereſt, 
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intereſt, they abſolutely find a pleaſure in fa- 
tigue, : and run into downright labour in hopes of 
enjoying a little recreation. I would by no 
means be underſtood as an arguer againſt a mo- 
derate ſhare cf manly exerciſe or rational amuſe- 
ment: on the contrary, I look upon fuch relaxa- 
tions to be eſſentially neceſſary, both becauſe they 
add conſiderably to our health, and give usa freſh 
inclination of returning to the buſineſs of our va- 
rious employments. What I am offended at is, 
to ſee men of excellent underſtandings in total 
oppoſition to the diQates of their good ſenſe, ap- 
plying themſelves wholly to the proſecution of 
their pleaſures, and creating a number of ima- 
ginary difficulties, to imbitter every moment 
which they ſet apart for the management of their 
molt neceſſary employments. 

Were temporal-concerns, however, the only 
ones which we ſacrifice to our idleſt, nay to our 
moſt culpable, amuſements, ſomething ſtill might 
be ſaid in our defence; but our happineſs here- 
after, as well as our intereſts here, 1s obliged to 
give way to the meaneſt diſſipations; and a fox 
chaſe or a cricket ball; a hunting-match or a 
dice-box, are not only able to ſtifle every impulſe 
of regard which we ought to entertain for our 
families, but every ſentiment of adoration which 
we ought to entertain for our God. The duties 
of religion, like our domeſtic concerns, are ut- 
terly negleQed ; and even the awful buſineſs of 
eternity is thrown aſide, for a contemptible game 
at whiſt, or a deſpicable pack of hounds. 

ne paraiiel between the neglect of our tem- 
poral and ſpiritual concerns, will be found con- 
ſtderable ſtronger, when we recollect that where 

unavoidable neceſſity compels a momentary at- 
| tention 


ws 1 CW 1 


guage of the Poet; 
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tention to either, we enter upon them with an 
equal degree of reluctance and ill-will. But in 
the conſequence, however, there is the wideſt 


difference: our diſinclination does not often in- 


terrupt the buſineſs of our callings, while we 


continue in oppoſition to the natural bent of our 


tempers to carry it on; many a man though he 
hates his profeſſion, nevertheleſs by ſubduing his 
antipathy toit, and managing his affairs with diſ- 
cretion, makes a good fortune; but let us be 
never ſo diligent in the diſcharge of our religious 


obligations, yet if our hearts are not actually en- 


ged in the ſervice of our Creator, all our per- 
nal attendance on his worſhip, will be ſo far 


from availing us, that it will rather encreaſe the 
enormity of our guilt, and expoſe us more ine- 
vitably to the thunders of his hand. ReluQance 


is an aggravation of our crime, and we become 
leſs and leſs excuſable, the more we appear in 
his temple, unleſs we approach it with the moſt 
exalted fervency of inclination. Let us be care- 
ful, therefore, whenever we ſteal an hour from 
the elyſium of our amuſements, and condeſcend 
to enter achurch, that we do not ſuffer ſo precious 
a part of our time to be loſt. Let us take the 
eateſt pains we are able to prevent that hour 
rom being an evidence againſt us at the dread- 
ful day of judgment; and conſider in the lan- 


cc That unleſs we deſi ſt 8 Nor cls 
« ?Tis blaſphemy ſurely to pray.“ 
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ONVERSING Nee Le Us ac 
quaintance on the vanity of human wiſhes, 
we fell infenſibly into a long difcourſe about the 
abſurdities of mankind, even in their beſt ations; 
and particularly dwelt upon the infolence of 
their very devotion, when, though they affect 
to ſubmit themſelves entirely to the refignation 
of providence, they nevertheleſs preſume to 
oint out immediate objects for the exerciſe of 
the Divine Benignity, without once recollecting 
that the nature of their requeſt may be totally 
oppoſite both to the greatneſs of 1 its wiſdom, and 
the juſtice of its laws. 
1 he ſybje& of converſation poſſeſſed me ſo 
very much upon my going to bed, that it con- 
tinued to employ my imagination, and I dreamt 
how Jupiter took me up to the ſkies, as he was 
ſaid to have formerly done by Menippus the phi- 
' Tofopher, in order that I might be convinced the 
n tions fo generally brought againſt the equity 
rovidence, were totalfy without foundation ; 
* that the great author of the.univerſe, not- 
winding the imp'ous murmurs of his crea- 
tures, was perfectly juſt, and conſiſtent | in the 
minuteſt of bis decrees. 
HFaving taken my ſtation, as I hacked, at the 
feet of the Deity, the chryſtal gates of the cele- 
ſtial regjon were thrown wide open, and by a 
particular order of Jupiter, the ſofteſt whiſper 
ene to him from earth was ſo diſtinctly 
- heard, 
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heard, that during the continuance of the various 


ſupplications, I never miſled a ſingle ſyllable. 


The firſt who offered up his prayers to Olym- 
pus, was a man who had been ruined by being 
a ſecurity in a large ſum of money for a very 
intimate friend. This, (ſays Jupiter, turning 
© to me) is a fellow of unqueſtionable worth and 
h integrity; through the whole courſe of his 
& life he has paid ſo inflexible an attention to the 
* dictates of virtue, that I do not believe I have 
* any thing to charge him with, beſides a hu- 
man infirmity. He thinks it hard, therefore, 
* that I ſhould ſuffer him to be plunged» into 


© diſtreſs, though this diſtreſs is nothing more 


© than the natural conſequence of his own indiſ- 
* cretion; for inſtead of building his eſteem upon 
© the honeſty of the man by whoſe means he is 
* thus unhappily ſtripped of his all, he founded 
© his regard entirely upon the length of their 


_ © acquaintance ; and aſſiſted him, not becauſe 


he was a perſon of probity and honour, but 


| © becauſe he was a perſon with whom he ge- 


* nerally cracked a bottle in an evening, and 
took a ſociable pipe. On this account he is 


© juſtly puniſhed for his folly ; and though I in- 


tend to reward his virtues very amply in this 


© world, yet I muſt permit him to be chaſtized 


below, that other worthy men may take warn- 


„ing by his example, and learn to ſhower their 


* favours upon thoſe only whom they know to 
' be truly deſerving.” _ | 

The next perſon who offered up his peti- 
tion, was a merchant in the City, who prayed 
devoutly for a fair wind, for a ſhip which he had 
1ichly laden in the river, and intended for a very 
valuable market on the coaſt of Africa. Now - 
3 ED = | „ here 
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„here (reſumed Jupiter) is another very honeſt 
e fellow, who will think himſelf particularly 
aggrieved if I decline to comply with his re- 
6 queſt; and yet if I was to grant it, a:thouſand 

& others would inevitably be ruined, who are 
<* bound upon voyages that require quite a con- 
„ trary wind. Your people of virtue imagine 
te that they ſhould in the minuteſt circumſtance 
Ide the particular care of providence, and ab- 
** ſurdly fancy that the attention of a Being, 
* who has the whole univerſe to govern and 
© ſupport, ſhould be entirely engroſſed by them- 
% ſelves. Theſe people muft however, be in- 
* formed, that I am. the God ef an extenſive 
* world, and. not the immediate patron of any 
© one man. Of courſe, therefore; E ſhall nevet 
< invert the order of things to oblige a private 
** perſon, though that perſon ſhould be the very 

<* beſt of all my votaries; more particularly too 
ce when let his merits be what they will, my fa- 
© your ſhall fo incredibly exceed them in. the 

64 end. 59 

After the departure of the Merchant, 1 thought 

a whole kingdom came at once, and begged of. 
Jupiter to deſtroy a neighbouring nation with 
whom they happened to be at war; © Here 
& are precious fellows for you, (cried Jupiter) 
* and fo I muſt ſacrifice a country of ten or 
<< twelve millions, merely becauſe their con- 
ſcientious votaries think proper to make the 
requeſt; that is in plain Engliſh, T muſt be 
their bully, and arm myſelf in paſſions, that 
„would diſgrace the meaneſt of themſelves, for 
< the mighty honour of executing the purpoſes 
of their revenge.“ Jupiter upon this turned 
his head aſide with indignation, and bid me ob- 
mie 


. — 


ſerve another body of people, rather larger than 


the former, who were ſinging hymns to his 

praiſe, and invoking his favour with all the ener- 
gy of the moſt ſolemn adoration. © 'Fhis (ſays 
& he) is the nation with whom my late ſet of 


6 worthies are at war; and you hear they are 


es juſt praying in the ſame manner that F would: | 
ce be graciouſly pleaſed to cut the throats of all 
cc their enemies. Now which of theſe muſt I 


„ gblige ? Their pretenſions to my regard are 
. alike inſignificant; and they are quarreling 


& for a tract of country in America, to which 
ec neither of them have the ſmalleſt right. To 
4e puniſh therefore, both their injuſtice to the 
& noor Americans, and their inſolence in think- 


„ing to make me an abettor of their infamous. 


& contention, I ſhall leave them entirely to- 
& themſelves, and make each by that means the 
e ſcourge of the others crimes.” Jupiter de- 


| livered theſe laſt words in a tone ſo tremendous, 


that I awoke with affright ; but recollecting the 
various circumſtances of my dream, I thought 
it would make no indifferent paper, as it taught 
ſo abſolute a reſignation to the awful diſpenſas 
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YPOCRISY for the honour of the pre- 

ſent age, is a crime fo very little practi- 

2 that people are not at the trouble of con- 

cealing their follies or their vices, but gene- 
rouſly run into the maſt palpable miſtakes, or 

the moſt culpable errors in the full face of day; 

and even expect that we ſhould look upon this 

exalted diſregard of ſhame, as a mark of the 

higheſt candour and fincerity. 

For my own part however, I ſhould be glad 

if the generality of mankind were leſs ingenuous 

in this reſpect, ſince ſo open a commiſſion of 


our faults muſt neceſſarily raiſe vice into a ſort 


of reputation, and eſtabliſh an example to the 
laſt degree prejudicial to poſterity. Hypocriſy | 
therefore ſo far as it regarded a concealment of 
our faults, I ſhould look upon as a ſort of nega- 


tive virtue, becauſe though it did not extenuate 


our own errors, it nevertheleſs prevented us 
from n the principles of other people. 
The great; misfortune of the preſent age is, 
that the univſal force of example has rendered 
a number of the moſt atrocious crimes abſolute- 
ly faſhionable ; formerly it was looked upon as 
infamous to the laſt degree, if a man alienated 
the affection of an acquaintance's wife, or plun- 
ged a dagger into the boſom of a friend, Now- 
a-days it is impoſſible for a young fellow to be 
allowed a dawn of ſpirit unleſs he has deſtroyed 
his woman, oF killed his man, and trampled up- 
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ſociety. Nay, to fuch a height are matters at 
preſent carried, that we often boaſt of our crimes 
as if they were ſo many virtues, and recount 
exquiſite ſatisfaction, 

how many times we have been drunk within 


the courſe of the week; how many ſtrumpets 


we have viſited, or how many times we have 
endangered our lives in the midnight diſputes of 
2 common brothel. If any body is fenſible 


enough to decline accompanying us on theſe pret- 


expeditions, we ſet him down as a ſpiritleſs 


ignorant milkſop, equally deſtitute of ambition 
and underſtanding. What is more, in propor- 
tion as he manifeſts a repugnance to jom in our 
extravagances, in proportion we turn him into a 


ridicule, and load him with the moſt inſuperable 
contempt; where we ought to honour him with 


the greateſt ſhare of our admiration. 


But what in the courſe of general obſervation 


15 aſtoniſhes me moſt i is, that a man ſhall claim a a 
right to be profligate, in proportion as we allow 
| him to be ſenſible ; and think himſelf entitled to 


be vicious, according to the eſtimate” which 


we make of his underſtanding. . Nothing is more 


common now-a- days, than to praiſe our intimate 


friends in ſomething like the following manner; 


Why to be ſure Tom or Fack ſuch a one is a very 


wicked dog, but then be's no fool; thus that very 
good ſenſe which ſhould be conſidered as an ag- 
gravation of his conduct, is looked upon as an 


extenuation at leaſt, and we think him entirely 
juſtified in the moſt criminal undertakings, in 


proportion as bg 1 Is really without the ſhadow of 


Some 
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| Some people indeed who affect to poſſeſs an 
extraordinary ſhare of principle, propoſe alimi- 
tation to their vices, and make a ſort of agree- 
ment with their own conſciences, not to be wic- 
| Ked above ſuch a certain number of years. The 
period which they fix for the date of their re- 
formation, is generally the day of marriage; 
vwitchout ever refieQing on the poſſibility of never 
Rving to this period, they go on in an uninter- 
rupted courſe of licentiouſneſs, and imagine they 
may with propriety diſturb the peace of every 
other perſon's family, tilt they have actually got 
a family of their own; nor does a parent or a 
guardian once ſuppoſe any of theſe worthy gen- 
tlemen an improper match for their daughters or 
their wards, on account of their profeſſed pro- 
fligacy; on the contrary, it is a received opini- 
on, that a reformed rake makes the beſt huſband, 
and that he is the propereſt companion in life 
for a woman of virtue and honour, who never 
before had an acquaintance with a woman of 
virtue or honour at all. 1 f 
From theſe conſiderations on the prodigious 
- encouragement which vice ſo inceſſantly receives 
from the force of example, I am led to be an 
advocate for hypocriſy, and induced to wiſh, 
that thoſe who are too wiſe or too ſpirited to- 
be reaſoned out of their errors, would at leaſt 
be humane enough to practice them with ſome: 
ſhare of caution, that they may not ſeduce 
others from the ſentiments of virtue, nor be in- 
ſtrumental in the deſtruQtion of any body but 
themſelves, . © F 8 
I am very ſenſible how extremely unfaſhion- 
able it is for a writer to preſs any conſiderations: 


% 
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reader. Now-a-days, it is indelicate to talk of 
eternity with any kind of weight, and repug- 


nant to every ſentiment of politeneſs, for a man 


to ſpeak with the ſmalleſt veneration of his 
God. Vet ſurely, as long as we are ſenſible up- 
on how precarious a tenure our exiſtence de- 
pends, we ſhould now and then think that a 


day of account will come; and where we are 


fo certain of our mortality, we ought to recol- 


lect that we are ſometime to die. It was an 


excellent remark of Julius Cæſar's, the morn- 
ing of his aſſaſſination, when Antony aſked 


him why he talked ſo much on death; Thar 


„what might each moment happen, ſhould em- 


i ploy every moment of e wiſe man's thoughts.“ 


Certain indeed it is, that a frequent conſiderati- 


on on this awful period, is the beſt means of 


enabling us to ſuſtain it; and as certain it is, 


that thoſe are only fit to live who are always in 
a condition to die. | is 
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of a future flate upon the mind of an elegant 
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FYRATITUDE is a quality of fo bewitch- 
ing a nature, that we generally look upon 
it as a complication of alt the virtues, and ſup- 
poſe that no man can be deſtitnte of any other, 
who is happily in poſſeſſion of this; yet amiable 
foever as it is univerſally conſidered, perhaps 
there is no excellence in the catalogue ſo little 
ſtudied, or for which in general we entertain ſo 
unaccountable a contempt. | 
In former ages, an attention to the dictates of 
gratitude was reckoned 'an indiſpenfible part of 
our duty, and nothing was looked upon in a more 
deteftable light than an inſenfibility of favours, 
or an unworthy return where we had been in the 
leaſt obliged ; one particular ſpecies of gratitude 
was held inviolably ſacred, and the Romans 
were ſo religiouſly punQual in the performance 
of it, that they put the offender's life in the 
power of his benefaQor, wherever they ſaw it 
tranſgreſſed. : 
The inſtance where the Romans puniſhed 
the want of gratitude with ſuch ſeverity, was 
the breach or negle& of that tendernefs and 
affection which was indiſpenſibly due to a fa- 
ther from a ſon : That ſenſible people judiciouſ- 
ly conſidered, that if a man could behave with 
EOS | ingrati- 
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_ Ingratitude to a parent that had endued him w'th. 
no leſs a bleſſing than his very exiſtence, be muſt 
be dead to every ſenſe of obligations from any 
other quarter; and fancied that a perſon capable 
of burſting through the moſt ſacred ordinances 
of nature, was capable of burſting through the 
maſt ſacred of ſociety too; from this principle, 
in the early ages of that celebrated republic, a 
father was inveſted with an abſolute authority 
over the lives of his children, and he that was 
not a good ſon, was univerſally looked upon as a 
bad member of ſociety. _ | e 
Though we are perhaps the only nation in 
Europe who retain any part of the Roman free- 
dom, yet perhaps we are the only one which 
does not retain a glimmer of its exalted fenti- 
ments in this reſpect; for with us, ſmall a por- 
tion of gratitude as we ſtill continue to keep up, 
2 parent is the only perſon in the world to whom 
we think it utterly unneceſſary to be ſhewn ; as 
if he who was entitled to the greateſt ſhare, 
ſhould be the only one denied a mark of it all. — 
Nay, to fo prepoſterous a length is the general 
opinion hurried away in this point, that a man 
who. lends us a ſingle guinea to riot in exceſs 
and ſenſuality, ſhall receive much greater inſtan- 
ces. of our gratitude, than an indulgent parent 
Who toils during a whole life for our welfare, and 
makes a comfortable eſtabliſhment for us and our 
poſterity. e 3 
It is a received notion among the generality of 
people, that a ſon is no way obliged to his father 
for any tokens of affection which he may receive, 
becauſe the old gentleman finds a particular ſa- 
tisfaction in providing for his happineſs, and is 
lufficiently repaid, if he ſecs his ſolicitude at- 
3 2 885 tended 
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_— tended with the deſired effefs—Alas | Mr. 
Babler, what ſentiments are we to entertain of 
People who reaſon in any manner like this ? Does 
it follow, that becauſe a parent finds a pleaſure _ 
in the performance of his duty, that a ſon ſhould 
think himſelf exempted from the neceſſary pro- 
ſecution of his? The very pleaſure which is here 
| Pleaded as a ſufficent reward for the affection of 
the father, is to the laſt degree an-aggravation 
_ of ingratitude in the ſon, and inſtead of palliating 
-_ the breach of his filial affection, leaves him 
without a poſſibility of excuſe ; for ſurely thoſe 
Who take a pleaſure in the promotion of our 
- Happineſs muſt be doubly entitled to our grati- 
tude, and we ought to feel a glow of venera- 
tion ariſing from a conſciouſneſs of their mo- 
tives, as much as from the actual benefits 
ttzhemſelves. | e 
For my own part, Mr. Babler, I am perfe&- 
y of opinion with the primitive Romans, that 
an ungrateful fon can never make a good man; 
tte ties ſubſiſting between father and child are 
= of a nature ſo inconceivably delicate, that he, 
who is capable of burſting them aſunder, is in- 
capable of being bound either by gratitude or ho- 
nour to any body elſe. It is incredible, Sir, 
to think the numberleſs hours of anxiety a pa- 
rent muſt endure before he can rear a fon to ma- 
turity,—— lt is. incredible to think after he has 
even brought him to years of diſcretion, how 
unceaſingly ſolicitous he is, leſt ſome unforeſeen 
calamity ſhould blaſt the harveſt of his happi- 
neſs, and cut him unrelentingly off : and what 
does a parent require for all this? What does 
he demand for the gifts of life, education, and 


fortune, which he has ſo liberally Ny Ou 
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that the ſon will pay a little attention to his own 
intereſt, and treat the hand to which he is ſo 
eminently. obliged, with tenderneſs and reſpect? 
From the foregoing curſory reflexions, Mr. 
Babler, if filial ingratitude ſhould of all other 
crimes appear the moſt odious, let me addreſs 
| myſelf to the boſoms of our youth, and for their 
own fakes, requeſt they will immediately ſhake 
it off; leſt in their own old age, providence 
might be pleaſed to make them know in the 
emphatic language of the poet : 1 
How ſharper than a ſerpent's tooth it iss 
To have a diſobedient child. 25 


| J am, Sir, yours, &c. . | 
- SENEX} 
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_, 'TOTHING is ſo general a topic with all the 
A N old fellows of my acquaintance, as the de- 
pravity of the preſent times, and the viſible de- 
generacy of manners ſince they themſelves were 
at the blooming age of five and twenty, and 
ſhone away in a ſplendid round of the various 
faſhionable amuſements. For my own part, 
though pretty far advanced in the vale of years, 
J am not altogether ſo paſſionately attached to 
my juvenile days, as not to be ſenſible that we 
had as many follies and vices among us then, as 
the ſevereſt ſatiriſt now exiſting can poſſibly point 
out; nor am I ſo complaiſant to the preſent per 
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riod as not to ſee that there is the greateſt 
reom, as well as the greateſt neceſſity, both 
to be aſhamed and to amend. In ſhort, the 
world, with regard to vice and virtue, is pretty 
much the ſame as it was five hundred years ago; 
and probably for five hundred years to come, it 
will ſtill continue to be actuated by the ſanie 
motives, however it may differ in the manner or 
the means. 55 DIES | 

. Greatly ſoever as we may imagine human na- 
ture to be degenerated, yet if we take but a 
ſlight ſurvey of mankind, we ſhall find the prin- 

cipal number of our vices and follies to be ra- 
ther the conſequence of our inconſideration, than 
the effect of an abſotute badneſs of heart. We 

are weak and vicious more through the levity of 
temper and the prevalence of example, than ei- 

ther a narrowneſs of underſtanding or a depravi- 
ty of inclination ; and it is by denying ourſelves 
time to examine either the abſurdity of our moſt 
favourite purſuits, or the danger of a laviſh obe- 
dience to faſhion, that we fo generally become 
the objects of our own deteſtation or contempt. 
Inſtead of making reaſon the guide of our acti- 
ons, we are directed by example; and inſtead of 
enquiring how far ſuch and fuch a behaviour 
may be agreeable to the ſentiments of virtue, 
we never aſk any queſtion, but how far it is 
conſiſtent with the cuſtom of the times; hence 
we drink, fight, ſwear, and run through. the 
whole catalogues of vices and follies, not ſo 
much becauſe we like drinking, fighting or 
ſwearing, as to avoid the appearance of ſingula- 
rity; and riſque not only our happineſs in this 
world, but our everlaſting ſalvation in the next, 
for no other reaſon but to join in with the _ 
| | ang 


> 


: of people. | 5 | 
Kitt Hairbrain is a young fellow of many good 


qualities, and has a heart as ready to rehieve the 


diſtreſſes of his fellow creatures as any man of 
my acquaintance ; yet Kitt would look upon it 
as the greateſt inſult imaginable, if you ſuppo- 
ſed he was not at any time willing to cut the 
throat of his moſt intimate companion, and to 
debauch the wife or ſiſter of his neareſt friend; 


not but he would feel the utmoſt reluctance in 


the perpetration of either, and be ſenſible, that 
it was a very unpardonable crime ; but the force 


of example gets the better of his humanity, and 


he is leſs afraid of a laugh from a fool or a vik 
lain, than the eternal diſpleaſure of his God. 

Aſk Kitt how he reconciles this behaviour, 
and he will.anſwer by the force of example too 


— Dam it, (will he reply) I am ſureT am no 


be worſe than Bob Brazen, Dick Dare, Will 
6 Wildfire, and a thouſand others of my ac- 


& quaintance; and thus as long as he finds any 


body as bad or worſe than himſelf, cries huſh to 
every argument of his reaſon, and goes on in the 
commiſſion of new follies, or the perpetration of 
new crimes. - Sometimes he compounds mat- 


ters, and opens a ſort of debtor and creditor ac- 


count between his conſcience and himſelf, with 
which he is not a little ſatisfied ; as for inſtance : 
becauſe he pays his debts punctually, he ima- 
gines he has no occaſion ever to appear at the 


public worſhip of his creator: becauſe he fre- 


_ quently relieves one poor family, he looks upon 
himſelf as juſtified in plunging another into the 


? 
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ſeem of the ſame ſtamp with the general run 


worſt of diſtreſs and diſgrace; and becauſe he 
3 5 ſome: 
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ſome times fulfils the duties of chriſtianity, he 


| Imitation of any nature; and fince he muſt be 


Non. XCVII. Saturday, December 4. 


fancies that in the general he has a right to make 
a jeſt of them all. SIE 


- 


Alas, how-many Kitt Hairbrains might be 


found on an accurate inſpection through the king- 


-_  dom?—lf the preſent paper ſhould fall into any 
uch hands, let me, if I cannot make an appeal 


to their reaſon, at leaſt addreſs an admonition to 


their pride, and adviſe them, if they muſt follow 
the example of their neighbours, to copy thoſe 
actions only which are worthy of imitation and 


regard; ſince nothing but wiſdom or virtue can 
vindicate the credit of our underſtandings in an 


an ideot or madman, who treads in no other 


Footſteps than thoſe which are marked by the 


raſcal or the fool. 


eee 


To's HOUGH nothing 51 common as to find 


i # every man diſſatisfied with the lot in 
which providence has thought proper to place 


him, yet nothing is fo certain, as that no man, 


take his fituation all in all, would be his neigh- 


bour inſtead of being himſelf. The great fa- 
ther of the univerſe has graciouſly planted an in- 
erent ſort of pride in the breaſt of all his crea- 


tures, which exalts them in their own opinion, 
and gives them an advantage over the reſt of the 
world in ſome particular point that compenſates 
for a thouſand inconveniencies, and reconciles 


them 
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them to the ſeverity of real or imaginary evils 


upon the whole. N $4747 : 
If we examine the frame of the human mind, 
we ſhall immediately ſee, that every man holds 
much the ſame opinion of himſelf which he en- 
tertains of his country; he readily acknowledges, 
that in ſome particular circumſtances ſuch and 
ſuch a perſon has an advantage of him, but in 
the main he nevertheleſs thinks himſelf the ſu- 


xerior, and looks down with an air of diſdain on 


all who are hardy enough to diſpute his opinion: 
a modern author has not deſcribed this ſort of 


vanity unhappily. ; 


E' en the pale Ruſſian ſhivering as he lies, 
Beneath the horror of his bittereſt ſkies, - 
While the loud tempeſt rattles o'er his head, 
Or burſts all dreadful on his tott*ring ſhed, 
Hugs a ſoft ſomething cloſely to his ſoul, 
Which ſooths the cutting ſharpneſs of the pole, 
Elates his boſom with a conſcious pride, 

And ſmiles contempt on all the world beſide. 


I was converſing with my nephew Harry laſt 


night upon this ſubject, and the young rogue 


made an obſervation or two that gave me much 
ſatisfaction. I don't know how it is, Sir, ſays 
he, but though my acquaintance are everlaſting- 
ly wrangling with themſelves, I can find none 
of them, upon a fair examination, willing to be 
any body elſe. There's Ned Grovely, for inſtance, 
who is perpetually curſing his ſtars for not gi- 
ving him a good eſtate like Dick Bumper; yet 


at the ſame time, the univerſe would not bribe 


him to make an exchange with Dick for legs. 
In the ſame manner Dick is very miſerable at 
Vor. II. by H the 
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the clumſineſs of his calves, but nevertheleſs 
hugs himſelf up in the recolleQton that he can 
drink as much as any man in England at a fot- 
wg, and play an admirable game at all-fours, 

' You know Sally Bromley in Pall-Mall who 
viſits at my mother's, and is ſo terribly pitted 
with the ſmall pox ; Sally is to the laſt degree 
enhappy on that account, and.envies every wo- 
man with a tolerable face; yet I have heard her 
frequently declare, that a fine ſet of teeth was 
the firſt of all the beauties; and then obſerved 
how ſhe turned round to receive the univerſal 
admiration with as much confidence as if ſhe was 
1 dutcheſs of Hamilton. In ſhort, let 

e go where Iwill, 1 can find nobody but What 
is the rara avis of ſelf i imagination: neither po- 
verty nor diſeaſe can eradicate the eonſequenti- 
al ſomething of the boſom that lifts us to the pin- 
nacle of diſtinction, and gives us ſo great a pre- 
eminence above our neighbours. I have known 
a man with a tolerable voice refuſe the acquain- 
tance of a very deſcrving young fellow becauſe 
he could not ſing ; and heard of an Oxford ſcho- 
lar, who when he was aſked his opinion of Shake- 
ſpear, came out with a pſhaw of diſguſt, and re- 
id, the fellow did not underſtand Greek. 

When we conſider theſe various foundations 
for happineſs, which providence has planted in 
the minds of all its creatures, we cannot help 
admiring the goodneſs of the divine Being, in ma- 
king our very foibles a ſource of felicity, and 
creating ſuch fountains of ſatisfaction from ſuch 
inconſiderable -means. What gratitude is there 
not then due to ſo all-ſufficiently wiſe and bene- 


| ficent a hand! Fr Devotion. itſelf 1 is loſt in admira- 
tion 
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tion at ſo ſtupendous a bounty, and ſcarcely 
knows which moſt to wonder or adore. 


But notwithſtanding we derive ſo much plea» 


ſure from the indulgence of particular foibles, 


we ought always to be uncommonly careful how 
we take any ſatisfaction in the indulgence of 


our faults ; theſe, though for a moment they 
may afford us ſome degree of felicity, are always 


productive of anxiety and wretchedneſs in the 


end. Unfaſhionable as the doQrine of virtue 
and morality may appear, experience however 
fully convinces us, that nothing elſe can lay 2 
ſolid foundation for happineſs, and that every 


other baſis is, literally ſpeaking, building on 
the ſand, and graſping alone at emptineſs and 
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ITT was a very ſenſible obſervation of Sir Ri- 
chard Steel's, that in order to make a good 
fortune, it was neceſlary to carry the appearance 
of an eaſy one. The generality of mankind 
are always ready to reſpect us in proportion as 
they think us opulent; and pay a veneration to 
our circumſtances which they frequently refuſe 
to ourſelves ; neither the moſt excellent under- 
ſtanding, nor the moſt benevolent heart are ever 
treated with half the deference which the arro- 
gant ſwell of fortune receives at our hands; and 
we even pauſe with a degree of reverence at the 
mention of ten thouſand pounds, when we ſpeak 
with the greateſt familiarity of omnipotence, 
and jeſt with the awful majeſty of our God. 
The moſt whimſical fellow of this caſt with 
whom I ever have been acquainted, was poor 
Ralph Harper ; Ralph had an unaccountable re- 
ſpect for rich men, though he never expected to 
reap a ſingle ſixpence from the happineſs of their 
circumſtances; and, though utterly out of buſi- 
neſs he would not be a day abſent from change 
for the univerſe; it did him good, he affirmed, 
to ſee ſuch a number of rich people aſſembled 
together, and the ſureſt way in the world of 
gaining his heart was, to introduce him to any 
body poſſeſſed of a large fortune. Whenever 
he met with a ſtrange face in company, inſtead 
of aſking about character, the conſtant queſtion 
was, what is he worth # and inſtead of an en- 
| quiry 
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quiry about good ſenſe, he never troubled him- 
ſelf about any thing but what his name would 
bring at the bottom of a piece of paper. For 
a man with twenty thouſand pounds he had al- 


ways a low bow); for one of fifty, a profound 
reverence; but if he found a perſon in poſſeſſion 
of a plumb, he was ready to pay him an implicit 


adoration. 'This unaccountable peculiarity he 
frequently carried to very ridiculous extremes. 
One day, in particular, he met me in the city, 
and upon the ſcore of an old friendſhip, inſiſted 
I ſhould go home with him and eat a bit of mut- 


ton; I conſented, but unhappily, as we came 


down  Cheapſide, he ſaw a ſober quaker on the 
oppoſite ſide of the ſtreet, who. kept a tallow 


chandler's ſhop ſomewhere in the neighbourhood 


of Barbican; on this gentleman he had no ſoon- 


er fixed his eye, than totally forgetting that I 


was his gueſt, he broke from me with all poſſible 
haſte, ſaying, My dear Mr. Babler, you muſt 
* excuſe me; yonder is a perſon worth thirty 
% thouſand pounds, whom I would not miſs 
* ſpeaking to for the world; he has aſked me re- 
% peatedly to dine with him, and I think now is 
as good a time as can be God bleſs you, 
“ ſuppoſe we ſhall ſee you at the club in the 
* eyenag.””...- | 2 6 

I could not help laughing very heartily at 


Ralph's manner of behaving ; and having no- 


thing particular to do, I took it into my head to 
follow him as cloſe as I conveniently could with- 
out being obſerved, I had not, however, gone 
above a hundred yards, before he gave an inſtant 
ſpring acroſs the kennel, to a freſh face, and cal- 
ling out to his little friend the Quaker, deſired 
him to go on, for it was out of his power to dine 
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with him that day, having ſome very preſſing 


buſineſs to tranſact, which till then had entire- 


ly efcaped his memory. I ſhrewdly ſuſpected 
that this new acquaintance was a man of rather 
greater fortune than the perſon for whom I had 
been ſo ſtrangely diſcarded ; I was not deceived 
in my conjecture; he ſtopped to ſpeak to ſome- 
body and Ralph likewiſe making a halt to wait 
for him, happened to meet my eye, and gave 


me a glance of no little fignificance. As I was 


paſſing him by, he caught hold of my hand, and 
aſſured me, that, that tall gentleman in black, 


who was ſtanding at fuch a door, was one of the 


worthieſt fellows in the kingdom; for fays Ralph, 
5: there is not a day he riſes, but what he 1 is ma- 
50 ſter of ſixty thoufand pounds.” | 

In a few minutes Ralph and his frond! paſſed 5 
me by, and the odd mortal was SS, to 
every thing he ſaid, with ſuch a- humility of re- 


ſpect, that I thought it was wholly improbable 


he ſhould find any freſh opportunity of ſhifting 


his company; notwithſtanding the plauſibility 


of appearances, however, in leſs than five mi- 
nutes, he was in full chace after a chariot that 
drove through St. Paul's Church- yard with the 
greateſt rapidity, and was faid to belong to a 


| es merchant, of the firſt eminence, well 


nown at that time for his intimate connexion 
with Sir Robert Walpole. Na 
If the poſſeſſion of a large fortune could beſtow 
either worth or good ſenſe, I ſhould never be 
ſurpriſed to ſee the rich treated with the utmoſt 
reſpeQ ; or had people even but a diſtant ex- 


pectation of gaining any advantage from the opu- 
lence of their purſe- proud acquaintance, ſome- 
thing might be laid 1 in their defence; but where 


2K without 
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without a ſhadow of merit, or a hope of his 
conferring a favour, a man is next to be idoli- 
zed, merely becauſe he is maſter of ten er twen- 
ty thouſand pounds, I own F cannot help being 
hurt at the little-mindedneſs of his worſhippers, 
and muſt inevitably tax them with a palpable. 
poverty of ſpirit, if not a total want of under- 
ſtanding. 

In the diſſolute reign of Charles the ſecond, 
the celebrated Killigrew was one night at ſupper 
with the Duke of Buckingham, Lord Dorſet, 
Lord Rocheſter, and ſome other noblemen of 
the moſt eminent abilities; the latter, by ſome 

means, happened to turn the converſation on 

the great honour which Killigrew received, 


from the dignity of his company. The wag, 


.who,. notwithftanding the inferiority of his rank, 


poſſeſſed more real ſenſe than. the. whole groupe 


put together, took all in good part for ſome 
time; till, at laſt, finding matters grow a little 
ſerious, he ſtood up, and delivered himſelf to the 
following effect. And, pray my lord, whence 
proceeds all this mighty honour which I am 


*. thought to receive? From your dignity, I 


© ſuppoſe, and your fortune ? As to the firſt, 
3 you find, by ſad experience, that where there 
eis a want of worth, this gew-gaw of title won't 
keep a man from contempt ; a fool, or a raſ- 
90 cal, is equally a fool and a raſcal, whe he 
is a plain Killigrew, or a great . of Roche- 
e ſter ; as to the ſecond point, your fortune; 
hen you make me the better for it, why then 
& it will teach me to eſteem you, till thee don't 
* mention it as a matter of the leaſt importance 
© to me; for as long as I pay my reckoning, 
+ .and receive no obligations, in regard to cir- 
4 5 
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8 cumſtances, I am company for a Creſus, and 


% would not ſuffer an emperor to treat me with 
dc the ſhadow of a diſreſpect within the walls of 


&« a tavern. 
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HAVE . delivered it as my opinion, 
that one of the principal indiſcretions which 
any woman can poſſibly be guilty of, is to re- 
ceive the addreſſes of a lover, whom ſhe does 
not mean to encourage. If he happens to be a 
-worthy man, it is ungenerous as well as cruel to 
keep him in ſuſpenſe ; and he is too poor a ſacri- 
fice even for her vanity, if he happens to be a 
fool ; but if a juſt conſideration for the lover 
does not more commonly excite an exalted ſhare 
of benevolence in the female boſom, it is ſur 
ſing that the ladies are not more generally actua- 
ted by a ſenſible regard for themſelves, ſince 
this indiſcriminate permiſſion which they grant 
to the addreſſes of an indifferent admirer, may 
very fatally injure them with the real object of 
their eſteem ; and give the man who has indeed 
the poſſeſſion of their hearts, but too much 
_ reaſon for imagining that the ſame vanity might 
induce them ter marriage to encourage that 
faſcinating voice of admiration, which was 
| fo. fo exquiſitely raviſhing to their ears be- 
ore. 
Tt is a mighty pleaſant notion which prevails 


among the mera number 10 our young ladies, 
that 
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that there is a ſort of deſtiny in love; and that if is 
utterly impoſſible to reſiſt the orders of their fate 
in the diſpoſition of their hearts. Perhaps nei- 
ther the army nor the play-houſe has deſtroyed | 
the quiet of ſo many boſoms as the belief of this 
_ delightful predeſtination ; for a girl now-a-days,. 
no ſooner has a hankering after a fellow, but ſhe 
imagines the ſtars have been at work about her, 
and looks upon it as obeying the will of heaven 
to follow—the bent of her own inclinations. _ 
One thing indeed very remarkable in the de- 
ciſion of the ſtars, is, that it never lays any dif- 
agreeable. reſtraints upon the mind of a young. 
woman ; on the contrary, with an unparalleled 
degree of good-nature, the ſtars always give 
thoſe orders which are moſt certain of i 
with her own approbation, and are as tender of 
her repoſe and ſatisfaction, as ſhe can poſlibly. 
be herſelf. This exceſſive complatſance in the” 
ſtars furniſhes. the deſigning and illiberal part of. 
our ſex with many opportunities of gaining the 
moſt mercenary or moſt infamous ends ; it ena- 
bles us to rob a woman not only of all filial affec- 
tion, but to ſtrip her of her fortune and her ho-- 
nour, and puts it in our power not only to de- 
ſtroy all her happineſs in this world, but to en- 
danger her everlaſting felicity toon. 
That my fair readers may know with cer- 
tainty, at what time the ſtars begin to influence 
their conduct, I ſhall ſet down ſome inſallible 
rules which, will ſerve them upon alt occaſions, 
and which, if rightly attended to, may poſſibly. 
prevent a thouſand inconvepiencies to many in- 
Ayfduals, and a thouſand anxieties to many fa- 
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Firſt then—Whenever a young woman be- 
gins to make ſecret appointments with a man, 
for the mere ſake of chatting with him, and ta- 
king an agreeable walk, ſhe may be pretty con- 
fident that the ſtars are then debating about the 
future difpoſition of her life, and that ſhe is in a 
fair way of loſing her reputation. 

Secondly— Whenever ſhe receives a ſetter 
upon the ſubject of love, and declines either 
peremptorily to forbid the addreſſes of the ſen- 
der, or to diſcloſe the affair to, her friends, ſhe 

may be ſatisfied that her ſtars are very deceitful, 
and that they are only tempting her to wretch-' 

edneſs and diſgrace. The reaſon is obvious. A 
lover has no occaſion to be 'cencealed, who 
would make an unexceptionable huſband ; ; and 
few ever require the ſecrecy of a miſtreſs on this 

head, but thoſe who have a deſign agaiſt her ho- 
Nour or her fortune. 

Thirdly— Whenever ſhe is pe about 
the abſence ef any particular man, nettled at 
ſeeing him with any other woman, or angry at 
hearing any part of his conduct cenderaned ; the 
ſymptoms ſtrongly indicate that the ſtars are go- 
ing to deprive her of her heart; and it behoves 
her to be uncommon attentive to the princi- 
ples, "and merit of the perſon for whom the feels 
this partality. * Hs 

11; And fourthly——But if inſtead* of real Worth, 
1: 16 and fine underſtanding, the obſect of this partia- 
1 lity ſhould be faſhionable only by his vices, and 
eminent only for his knowledge in the ſuperfi- 
cials of behaviour, let her then if 'ſhe would 
counteract the malignity of her deſtiny, and ſoar: 
ſuperior. to the lars thethſelves ; ter tier exeft | 
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her reaſon to tear the growing tenderneſs from 


her 
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her heart; and above every thing, if her favou- 
rite has once in his life betrayed the confidence 
of any other woman, let her baniſh him inſtant- 
ly from her ſight, and recolleQ, that a man who 
has once violated the vows of love, is tco deſpi pi ; 
cable ever to be loved at all. | 


_—_— 


— — 


NumsB. C. Saturday, December 25. 
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SIR, 


'T is really ſurpriſing, when we ; confider that 
the people of the preſent age have juſt the 
ſame ſenſes of taſte, ſmell, and feeling, and juſt 
the ſame faculties of hearing and ſight as their 
anceſtors poſſeſſed, that there. ſhould be fo wide 
a diſparity in their manners, as almoſt to furniſh 
a ſuppoſition that we are quite a different ſpe- 
cies, and have nothing in our compoſitions that 
can indicate our deſcent, but the. mere form of 
our progenitors. | 
To be ſure it muſt be acknowledged, that 
our deviation from ſome manners of former ages, 
was a very ſenſible proceeding, as many, of the 
antient cuſtoms were infinitely. too barbarous to 
be kept up among a people who every day made 
ſo rapid a progreſs in all the delicacies ol breed- 
ing which conſtitute the. {fandard of real gentili- 
ty. Formerly a blunt fiacerity, little better 


than abſolutely rudeneſs, was the en 
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of the times, and every man thought himſelf 
obliged to deliver his genuine ſentiments upon 
every occaſion, let thoſe ſentiments be never ſo 


| offenſive to his acquaintance. At this happier 


E we are entirely for accommodating our 
anguage, to the wiſhes of the world, and there- 
fore the whole tendency of our expreſſions is to 
make every man more and more ſatisfied with 
himſelf. Hence we foften the moſt palpable 

avarice into diſcretion and ceconemy ; diſhoneſty 


paſſes for wildneſs and diſſipation ; blaſphemy 


for humour and wit ; and abſolute murder, for 
ſpirit and vivacity. In ſhort, weare ſo extreme- 
ly well bred, that there is not'a vice but what 
we keep in countenance by our politeneſs, nor a 
folly which we do not ſupport from a principle 
The refinement of the preſent age does not, 
however, content itſelf with making people hap- 
Py in their own opinions, but it recommends 


them alſo to the reſpe& of the world, and raiſes 


the moſt inconſiderable characters to an inſtant 
degree of dignity ; now-a-days it would be un- 
pardonably vulgar to call a milk-woman by any 
other appellation than that of a lady; and the 
meaneſt artiſan within the weekly-bills, if he 
happens to want an apprentice, will publicly ad- 
vertife for a young gentleman. A bit of lace up- 
on a waiſtcoat, makes a ſquire of a fellow who 
has not ſ1xpence in the world; and a paltry little 


enſigney is as fure of conferring the formidable 


word captain, as if the owner had aQtually given 
A thouſand guineas for a company. As to the 
more elevated titles of knight, lord, marquis 
and duke, they are ſo notoriouſly kept ſacred for 
men of real integrity and virtue, that complai- 
: lance 
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| ſance never has it in his power to degrade them 
by any caſual proſtitution to the undeſerving; 
theſe, therefore, muſt be exempted from the 
ſeverity of animadverſion, and ſuppoſed to con- 
tinue in the ſame priſtine ſtate of purity as when 
they were originally conferred upon our an- 
ceſtors. 1 F Es 
But of all the deviations which we have made 
from the cuſtoms of antiquity, I know of none 
which does a greater honour to our politeneſs, 
than the judicious diſregard which at this ſeaſon 
of the year we ſhew to a ridiculous feſtival, that 
uſed to be formerly celebrated with ſo much 
ſolemnity by our progenitors: as the name of 
this feſtival may poſſibly be forgotten among 
people of extraordinary elegance, it may not be 
amiſs perhaps to obſerve, that it was called 
CuRIsTMAs, and was held as an annual com- 
memoration of the Deity's wonderful gooitnefs 
in ſending his only Son to take upon him the 
form of human nature, and to make an awful 
atonement for the ſins of mankind. Among 
our forefathers rhis 1 was conſtantly 
conſidered as a teſt both of their principles as 
Chriſtians, and their benevolence as men: an 
event which brought no leſs than everlaſting 
happineſs to all the world, they thought it im- 
proper to paſs without marks of particular joy; 
and were ambitious to imitate the benignity of 
their creator as far as their abilities would reach, 
by exerciſing every act of benevolence! between 
themſelves. Hence at the return of | Clyiſtttias 
the ſighing heart naturally expected a mitig4- 
tion of its ſorrows ; and it was reckoned nothing 
more than a duty to wipe away the tear of afffic- 
tion from the eye of diftreſs. After the —_— 
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of charity were thus performed, nothing pre- 
vailed but a. univerſal feſtivity Sand every face 
was either dilated with the emotions of gratitude, 
or expanded. with the more tumultous ſenſations 
of joy; a continyal - intercourſe of the moſt 
friendly nature ſubſiſted between family and fa- 
mily; and in ſhort, the acknowledgements which 
were made for the mercy of the divine being, 
participating in ſome degree of a divine fervour, 
all (to uſe the poet's definition of paradiſe) was 
barmony and lobe: „ 
In the preſent age, as we are much too po- 
ſite to entertain any notions of religion, ſo we are 
much too ſenſible to ſhew any ſolicitude about 
the day in which the almighty founder of what 
was once a belief in this country, came into the 
world. Inſtead, therefore, of ſending at this. 
Period to relieve the ſons and daughters of cala- 
mity, we fly where it is impoſſible for their la- 
mentations to reach us; and inſtead of maintain- 
ing a ſocial intercourſe with our neighbours, we 
lock ourſelves up, and give an unlimited ſcope to- 
the gloomineſs of our own reflexions. Indeed. 
a moſt. perfect intimacy of cards all this time 
goes on between: us and our acquaintance; we 
viſit one another in. the. moſt unreſerved manner 
by meſſage and compliment; and are the deareſt 
friends on: earth, through the negotiation of a. 
couple of fellows in livery. ; | 
If poſterity ſhould happen to differ as widely. 
from us, as we have. differed from our fore- 
fathers, I ſuppoſe in, the courſe of a century or- 
two, it will be looked upon as inelegant, to know: 
that ſuch a feſtival as Chriſtmas ever. exiſted, 
and thought prepoſterouſly gothic for a, man to. 
be acquainted with the names of his own family. 
| BE Politeneſs. 
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Politeneſs may render it neceſſary perhaps to 
make a total revolution in the affairs of the 
world; and as now we are all ambitious of being 
reckoned men of ſenfe, it may then be the mode 
to appear in the real character of the preſent 
times, and the univerſal wiſh of every man, 


like honeft Dogberry, to be ſet down a. fool. 
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T. was an excellent obſervation of the cele- 
© brated Rochfoucault, . that vice and virtue 
were never judged of in proportion to the real 
deformity of the one, or the native excellence of 
the other, but only in Proportion to the reſpec- 
tive rank of thoſe with whom either were to be 
found; the difference of ſtations always aggra- 
vating the enormity of the firſt, or derogating 
from the beauty of the latter. 
That there is but too much foundation for the 
remark of this illuſtrious writer, no man ac- 
quainted in ever fo ſmalla degree with the world, 
can. take upon him to diſpute ; the ſame action, 
which in a tradeſman would be mentioned as a 
matter of no merit, in a nobleman would be ſpoke 
of with, the hi gheſt admiration. My worthy 
friends upon the Chang e, ſeldom think there is 
wy great compliment. Fe tg. a mechanic for be- 
ing punctual i in diſcharging what he owes z but 
kt IF LS, if ey. do not talk in raptures of a 
| nobleman, 
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- nobleman, at the court end of the town, if he 
happens to be unfaſhionably remarkable in pay- 
ing his debts. If a tradeſman ſeduces an unhappy 
innocent from the paths of virtue, the crime is 
heightened in the blackeſt dyes; but let a man 
of taſhion be guilty of the very ſame action, and 
it ſinks under the ſoftening appellation of modiſh 
indiſcretion or illiberal vivacity. If a general 
behaves gallantly in the field of battle, his repu- 
tation is immortal; but let a private centinal 
perform the moſt aſtoniſhing prodigies of valour, 
the obſcurity of his ſituation caſts a veil over his 
merit, we mention. him-perhaps a fecond time, 
and then conſign him to-oblivion ever after. 
If a proper examination was to be made into 
the caſe, this partiality on the ſide of rank, would 
appear no leſs ridiculous than unjuſt; for people, 
in the more elevated ſtations of life, receiving an 
education that ought to teach them the nicer 
proprieties of behaviour in a manner ſuperior to 
the ordinary claſſes of mankind, are conſequently 
bound to a ſtricter obſervance of their duty than 
thoſe by whom they are. not ſo perfectly under- 
ſtood. Vet ſuch we ſee is the depravity of the 
age, that thoſe claim the wideſt diſpenſation from 
their moral obligations, who ought to be the 
beſt acquainted with the neceſſity of their being 
_ diſcharged ; and thoſe only are rendered inexcu- 
| fable, who, from their education and rank in 
| Life, are neither ſo convinced of the neceſſity, or 
ſo happy in the means. 3 
Was a poor ignorant foot-boy. to blaſpheme 
his Maker, the crime would R in its 
proper colours ; but ſhould, his 'maſter take the 
fame liberty with the Divine Being, it would be 
reckoned no more than a tively ftroke of wit, 
| or 
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or the caſual reſult of a fprightly imagination. 
We have lately ſeen a poor man publicly pu- 
niſned for ſpeaking too freely of Moſes's lega- 
tion; while a Bolingbroke has been held in ge- 
neral admiration, though he denied the diviner 
miſſion of Cbriſt. Happy however is it for the 
meaner orders of people, that they are bound to 
a rectitude of behaviour from which their ſupe- 
riors think themſelves exempted by the indul- 
gence of the laws; as the wholeſome reſtriction 
which they live under in this world, will be of 
infinite advantage to their ſituation in the next. 

But to condemn the preſent æra only, for this 
_ glaring partiality to rank, would be injuſtice te 
ourſelves. —The hiſtory of all ages, and the an- 
nals of all nations, are fraught with examples 
where the vices of the low are dreſſed up in the 
moſt aggravating light, and their virtues as con- 
ſtantly ſuppreſſed. —Patriots and poets, heroes 
and philoſophers, owe as much to their rank as 
io their abilities; unleſs they lived at particular 
periods where they were uncommonly rare, or 
had indeed an uncommon ſhare of abilities to re- 
commend them. Had not Ovid been a man of 
faſhion, his writings would not have outlived 
himſelf, notwithſtanding his egregious vanity ; 
but his rank ſtamped a ſort of merit upon him 
in his days, and hence they are looked upon with 
admiration in ours; nor would the immortal 
Marcus Brutus have ever been handed down 


with reverence to poſterity, had he, like the un- 


happy Mr. Felton, been only an obſcure lieu- 
tenant of foot. a 
As I have touched upon patriotiſm, I ſhall beg 
leave to conclude my paper with as great an in- 
ſtance of patriotiſm as hiſtory can poſſibly pro- 

| x | | duce, 
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duce, though the patriot was no more than an 
ignorant malefactor, who ſuffered for a highway 
robbery when. the neceſſity of the times had left 


his family without bread. 
The third of June, 1734, one Michael Car- 


mody, a journeyman. Weaver, was executed in 
the county of Cork, in Freland. His branch of 


buſineſs had been long i in a very declining way, 
owing to the wearing of cottons, which was 
highly deſtructive to the woollen manufactory, 
and in general injurious to the kingdom. — The 
criminal was dreſſed in cotton, and not only the 
hangman, but the gallows was decorated in 
cotton too. When Carmody was brought to the 
place of execution, his whole thoughts were 
turned upon the diſtreſſes of his country, and, 


| Inſtead cf making uſe of his laſt moments with 


the prieſt, the poor fellow addreſſed the ſurround- 


ing multitude in the following extraordinary 


oration: 
Give ear, O good people, to the words of 8 
* a dying ſinner ; I confeſs I have been guilty 
1 of many crimes that neceſſity obliged me to 
* commit, which ſtarving condition I was in, 


„J am well aſſured was occaſioned by the ſcar- 


city of money that has proceeded from the 
ee great diſcouragement of our woollen manu- 
ͤfactures. 

Therefore, good ckitiftiuni, conſi der that if 
"= Ju, £0, on” to ſuppreſs your own goods by 

& wearing ſuch cottons as 1 am now cloathed 
© in, you will bring your country into miſery, 
* which will conſequently ſwarm with ſuch 

„ unhappy malefactors as your preſent object is, 


"oy * and the blood of every miſerable felon 
| rs 
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5.08 at will han (after this warning from the 
& gallows) hone | at your doors. | 
| £ And if you have any regard for the prayers 
& of an expiring mortal, I beg you will not buy 
of the hangman the cotton garments that now 
© adorn the gallows, becaufe I can't reſt quiet 
in my grave if I ſhould fee the very things. 
« worn that bronght me to miſery, thievery, and 
e this ' untimely end ; all which I pray of the 
wh + to hinder their children and ſervants, 
* for their own characters ſake, though they 
* have no tenderneſs for their country, becauſe 
* none will hereafter wear cottons, but oyſter- 
women, criminals, whibres, huckſters, and 
*© common hangmen.*” 
I ſubmit to-the reader of judgment, if ſenti- 
ments of a more patriotic nature could heave 
from the boſom of a Sidney or a Ruſſel, than 
what breathed in the coarſe unſtudied harangue 
of this unfortunate malefactor. At the very 
hour of death, in the immediate apprehenſion of 
an eternity, dreſt up in all the horrors of popiſh_ 
bigotry and ſuperſtition : I ſay, at ſuch an hour, 
an ignorant, poor wretch to be only mindful of 
his country's welfare, is a greatneſs of foul ſu- 
perior to the moſt celebrated ſtoic of antiquity, 
and throws even the Cato of Utica in a ſcale of 
comparative cowardice, was there a poſſibility 
— a parallel. But as Mr. Pope beautifully 
ays: 


Tis from high life high charaQters are drawn, 
A ſaint in crape is twice a faint in lawn; 
A judge is juſt; a chanc'lor juſter till ; 


A gownſman learn · dʒ a —_ you will; 
FA Wiſe 
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Wiſe if a miniſter ; but if a king, . 
More wiſe; more juſt; more learn'd; more ev'ry 
thing. 5 "iP 
In life's low veil, the ſoil the virtue's like, 
They pleaſe as beauties; here, as wonders ſtrike; 
Tho' the ſame ſun, with all diffuſive rays, 
Bluſh in the roſe, and in the diamond blaze, 
We own the ſtronger effort of his pow'r, 
And always ſet the gem above the flo w' r. 


* 
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SER, 5 
1 HAVE not been more pleaſed a long tine, | 
than at reading one of your late rs re- 
lative to the general abſurdity of — 4 you 
have very juſtly obſerved, that in proportion as 
any kingdom is inclined to drinking it is barbas 
rous of courſe, and have, with the greateſt rea- 
ſon imaginable, eſtimated the underſtanding of 
every people by the criterion of ſobriety. : 
My motive for taking ſo particular a notice of 
that paper, Mr. Babler, is my being married to 
as worthy a little man as any within the weekly 
bills, who has one unhappy propenſity, and that 
is an invincible attachment to the glaſs. —At a 
very early period he was introduced into lite, 
and commenced an. acquaintance with a ſet of 
ſubaltern worthies, who were diſtinguiſhed by the 
name of damn'd boneſt fellows, and always Foe 
| . tlie 
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the ſummit of human felicity in the midnight 
rat 8-1 knees. 
Having through ſome unaccountable infatua- 
tions imbibed an extraordinary opinion of this 
| hopeful claſs of gentlemen, he always regulated 
his conduct, not by what the conſiderate part of 
mankind was likely to think of his behaviour, 
but by what it was probable the little circle at 
the Black Swan would be inclined to imagine at 
the next meeting ; hence there was ſcarce an 
abſutdity into which he did not launch with an 
exquiſite reliſh, nor an irregularity which he did 
not look upon as a mark of ſuperior underſtand- 
ing; he got upon the table to ſing When 
4 forc'd from dear Hebe to go,“ and burned his 
wig out of honour to the royal family ; every 
battle which our armies gained abroad was ſure 
to keep him in a conſtant ſtate of intoxication for 
a fortnight, till by inceſſantly pledging the healths 
of our various gallant commanders he had almoſt 
intirely exhauſted his own. 3 
By this time his friends thought it abſolutely 
neceſſary that he ſhould look out for a wife and 
take up; by means of an old family connection, 
I was the firſt perſon propoſed to him; his rela- 
tions ſpoke to mine, ſettled the affair, and we 
were married in about three months: for near 
ſix weeks there was not a more domeſtic man in 
the univerſe; he ſupped regularly at home, 
drank a chearful pint or played a game at cards 
with two or three orderly friends in the neigh- 
bourhood; but unluckily this mode of living was 
two unexceptionable to laſt for any continuance; 
a favourite companion of his came accidentally to 
town, took him out one evening to the Black 
| de rekindled that rage for underbred feſti- 
gn, © To | — 
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vity, which originally led him into ſuch a per- 
petual round of exceſs; he now went out every 
night, and ſeldom returned till two or three in 
the morning; my fears for him kept me conti- 
nually up till he came home, and then 1 had the 
pleaſure of receiving him in ſuch a pickle as is 
much more eaſy for a gentleman to imagine than 
it is either poſſible or proper for me to deſcribe : 
ſuffice it, however, that he was intoxicated every 
night, and every day underwent a moſt ſevere 


indiſpoſition, to recruit himſelf for the fatigues 


of the next evening. 
This has been the caſe, Mr. Babler, for almoſt 
five years, and you can ſcarcely ſuppoſe how mi- 


ſerable I have conſtantly been from his ridiculous 
mode of proceeding ; yet, Sir, though I flatter 


myſelf that I am capable of adviſing him pretty 
much for his benefit, I have never preſumed to 
ſay a ſingle ſyllable ; let the admonitions of a 
wife be never ſo tender or reſpectful, they are 
always looked upon as ſo many indirect com- 
mands ; and a huſband is immediately ſet down 
among the hen-pecked fraternity, if he pays the 
leaſt attention to her advice, however neceſſary 
for the intereſt of his fortune or the credit of his 
underſtanding. 

I am forcibly led, Mr. Babler, into a commu- 
nication of farnily-affairs, becauſe I do not chooſe 
to lay the folly of my huſband's behaviour im- 
mediately before himſelf, and have no friend 
whatſoever on whom I could rely for the proper 
execution of ſo difficult a taſk; every body ſup- 


. poſes; becauſe J have the key of the caſh, and am 


never checked for laying out what money! think 
proper, that I muſt be a very happy woman: 
but, alas, Mr. e the caſe is widely dif- 
; ferent, 
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ferent, my huſband has to be ſure a thouſand 
ood qualities; but do theſe qualities ſecure him 
om broils in the hour of intoxication ;* or pre- 
vent him from being contemptible in the inter- 
val of exceſs? About a week ago he came home 
to me with his eye almoſt cut out, by a drink- 
ing-glaſs, which was thrown at him for refuſi 
a particular toaſt; and no later than laſt night, 
| he was brought to the door in a coffin, upon the 
ſhoulders of four companions, who, by way of 
dirge, ſung the roaſt beef of Old England as they 
carried him, while the helpleſs poor creature at 
the end of every ſtanza endeayoured to raiſe him- 
ſelf up, and chorus with, O the rare Engliſh 
c roaſt beef.“ 

„% My huſband's health every day decaying, 
through theſe irregularities, and his character 
likewiſe ſinking into contempt ; I beg, Mr. Bab- 
ler, you will tell him that the name of an hone? 
fellow, or the applauſe of a noiſy room, is but 
a poor compenſation for the ſacrifice of his life, 
and the ruin of his family; tell him, Sir, that his 
companions are people who cannot poſſibly have 
the leaſt regard for him, becauſe they are dead 
to every conſideration for themſelves—a rational 
entertainment they are utterly unable to enjoy, 
becauſe they are never happy till reaſon is totally 
deſtroyed; - tell him, Mr. Babler, in ſhort, that 
life is a matter of much importance, and ſhould 
never be laughed away for the applauſes of a 
fool: next to being a blockhead himſelf, the 
greateſt inapeachment of his underſtanding i is to 
aſſociate with block-heads; and next to being 
a profligate himſelf, the greateſt reflexion upon 
his heart is to throw away his time Rom men 
of ee eroſion and immorality. 


I am, Sir, &c. | | 
M A R I A, 
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HE high and mighty lords of the creation 
| are'for ever valuing themſelves upon the 
| ſuperior dignity of their ſex, and not only deny 
the poor women any thing like an equal ſhare of 
underſtanding with themſelves, but even refuſe 
to ratify their claim to an equal degree of prin- 
ciple; as if it was not ſufficient to entertain a 
contemptible idea of their intellects, without 
eſtabliſhing as mean an opinion of their hearts. 
Hence has the notion of female friendſhip par- 
ticularly, been an object of conſtant ridicule to 
every faſhionable writer; hence have we been 
a thouſand times aſſured, that a laced cap, or an 
elegant pair of ruffles, was a matter conſequen- 
tial enough to break the ſtrongeſt bonds of eſteem 
that ever ſubſiſted between two of the moſt ſen- 
ſible women in the univerſe; and hence it has 
been aſſerted, that there is no poſlibility for their 
intercourſe to ſubſiſt a ſingle moment after each 
of them had entertained a favourable ſentiment. 
about the ſame man. 5 

Without once ſtriving to refute any of theſe 
poſitions, I ſhall only lament that the gentlemen 
have not endeavoured to give ſome teſtimonies 
in ſupport of their own conduct, before they 
attempted in this good-natured manner. to caſt 
the firſt ſtone ; becauſe it is rather unfortunate 
that the charge ſo ſtrongly urged againſt the la- 
dies ſhould, at the ſame time, exiſt with infi- 
nitely more juſtice againſt themſelves : let us, 
"I OY however, 


Jour Kur BABLER d 
however, for argument, art de the ſfiend- 
Mip of two women, 8 V wor 102 b in 1017 
_ Other, „s capable of being 10 ly. bro 
the.cnuteſt ircuroſtance, which we A 
Gbyy,conceine; till, will not a, mament's exa- 
minatian of the other ſex convince ys, that their 
boaſted. frigndſhips are equally to the 
ſtrongeſt interrupt ions from cauſes, equally jri- 
vial; and, that men of the beſt underſtanding 
frequently run into the nol 38 e 
from eircumſtanges generally more eld e, 
and 12 as abſurd. 
that oy is hive ridiculoys / in a 
woman to alan be of connexion with 
an intimate pe 1 becauſe this 
acquaintance Ay. ,unfortunately | happen, to be 
better dreſſed Breed e 10 it not to the full as ridi- 
e ac 115 . who perhaps, poſſeſs 
ers derſtandings, and are beſides 
in all 17 ty, ent with a, part of the 
abe wel Ps to.fall out about the niceties of 
à harſe-match, or to diſagree about the ſuperior 
excellence of a game-cock ? Undoubtedly yes; 
and. though, I Hall not even pretend to, excul- 
pate the ladies where they chance to be rivals, 
and ſuffer their e e Fe be- 
Jond the boyn cretign; think it 
much more 5 — they have à little 
ſcene of altercation About a worthy man, than 
hen the lords of the creation proceed to cut one 
Angther's throats about ſame infamous —— 


5 a they both Jock upon with an equal degree 


1 then 21 on- 

dir 10 5 that r Namen are 
* or 4 | bil of their 

5 Vor- 1 friendſhips, 
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friendſhips, when this very inſtability is FRA | 


to exceſſes infinitely more criminal as well as ri- 


diculous among ourſelves? Are the lords of the 

human kind, with all the m 9 240 Laa of 
their wiſdom, to be continual ged in the 
commiſſion of errors, of which the — dri-— 
veller among the ignorant wretches of the other 
ſex would be to the laſt degree aſhamed? Alas 
the ladies may cry out with the lion in the fable, 
it is well that the men are the only painters on 
this occaſion, or the tables would de inſtantiy 
reverſed! 5 Wy" 2 

We may blame the caprices e —_— 

we — and cenſure their abſurdities as 
think proper; but our e will never be 
able to change the poſitive nature of things: 
few of their follies are ever more than ridiculous; 


few of our own are ever leſs than criminal; ho- 
heartily do we laugh, 


„ when a couple of ignorant 
girls, as we call them, have the leaſt diſagree- 
ment and break out into altercation ; yet, which 


of ourſelves would not imagine he was bound in 


*honour to reſent the moſt unguarded expreſſion 
of vehemence in a friend, even at the hazard of 
his life in this world, and the riſque of his 118878 
happineſs in the next? 
"The quarrels of the women, as they a are 
nerafly leſs abſurd in their beginni ngs, ſo their 
reſentments are (generally more ſenſible too: 
Where a lady has received an offence, fhe ſeldom 
does any thing more than withdraw her acquaint- 
ance, ànd treat the perſon who offers Se wipe 2 
roper degree of contem Ther e en- 
12 ce hr br of 95 1 2 renders it un- 
pardonable to go Narben : but the lord of the 
creation is, at the fuperior degree of his — 
Allow 


*.* 
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allowed a right of plunging into the deadlieſt 
by his exalted underſtanding, a 


crimes; and 
rivilege of committing the 9 abſurdities: 
if he happens to meet with a fli 


doing him an irreparable one; and muſt waſh 


away the imaginary diſhonour, either with the 
blood of his agtagoniſt or his own. To be ſure, 


it is rather hard'to take away the life of a friend 


for a caſual vehemence of temper ;” and rather 
ftrange to reduce one's ſelf to a level with a per- 

ſon from whom we have received. an offence. 
But what of that; the glorious inconſiſtency of 


manhood. obliges us to act in contradiction to 


our reaſon; and the fear of a laugh from a block- 
head, is infinitely more terrible than the ven- 
geance of our God! We all of us, in ſhort, are 
ready to run a man through the body, who calls 
us either a ſcoundrel or a fool; though the in- 
variable tenor of our conduct indicates the 
ſtrongeſt ambition for both of theſe reſpectable 
characters; and we ate infinitely more offended © 
at being Jupoſed either a raſcal or. an idiot, than 
at being abſo 


utely the very thing itſelt. 255 
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ghit injury, he in- 
fiſts upon giving his enemy an opportunity of 
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ties, who declare, that Shakeſpear's tragedies are 
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I HAVE read Mr. Johnſon's celebrated pre- 
«face toShakeſpear with much attention, and 


though I look upon it on the whole as a very 


maſterly piece of writing, yet I think in ſome 


places he has dealt rather uncandidly with his 
and in others argued not a little repug - 
nant to reaſon, in his defence. 
Mr. Johnſon in the firſt. place gives Shakef- 
,pear very little credit for his tragedies, and calls 
them, in more places than one, rather the con- 
There is to be ſure great deference due to the 
opinion of ſo learned a commentator; but yet 
with all poſſible reſpect to Mr. Johnſon, the 
opinion which he here pronounces is nothing 
more than bare aſſertion, and conſequently can- 
not be admitted as abſolute proof; for my own 
part I know ſeveral*gentlemen of the firſt abili- 


replete with ſuch beauties as every diſpaſſionate 
reader muſt allow to be the ſpontaneous reſult of 
the moſt exalted imagination; in fact, it is the 
nuine force of genius, which amidſt ſuch a 
| of abſurdities, renders his tragedies ſo uni- 
verily admired ; and gives them ſo prodigious 
a ſuperiority over all the other poets that ever 
appeared in this country. A 


In 


ith *. uncouth heavineſs 


Jabouted than the familiar 


| employed — mag 
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13. a.queſtign, of this kind the feelings of a 
man's own heart is infinitely better mee than 
the moſt elaborate arguments of the firſt Thel 


in the kingdom; we may be frequently loſt in 


the mazes of erudition, and be led into a thou- 


ſand perplexities in the immediate purſuit of per- 


ſpicuity; but the feelings never can draw us into 
any when the voice of nature calls at 


our boſoms we may be certain that genĩus i is not 


far off, however ſhe es appear clogg d 


3 


ys 0 if Mr. Johnſon means that the Ke 
kcation, neceſſary for tragic © POEtT Ys muſt be more 

omedy, where 
every. man converſes as if he was in — 
company, his obſervation. may have. ſome 


weig] but ſull it wes be no impeachment to 


's . genius. for traged 
knows that- verſe requires. —_ ein Wy 
proſe; and nobody is a better judge of this truth 
than Mr. Johnſon. All therefore, that th 5 | 
mark. can prove. upon'the whole is; that 8 Shake 4 
pear being more confined to verſe: in his tragie 
than in his comic r who neeeflarily- 
portion. of. time- in, writing 
he latter ; 3 and mi conſe ; 
ik ug in a comparative ſenſe, be ad to la- 
bour at his tragedies. That this is the rea! 


ſtate of the caſe, whoeyer has read him, with 


degree of care, will readily. confeſs ; for 


any 
wherever he has introduced verſe into his come- 
dies, we find juſt the ſame toil after the nigety 
of expreſſion, as we ſee he has uſed in the moſt 


diſtrelsful of bis oppoũte Lee 


13 I 
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It muſt undoubtedly be allowed, that in all 

the verſification of Shakeſpear, there is a ſtiffneſs 

which frequently appears difagreeably uncouth 
or ridiculouſly affected: but when we confider 
at how early a period this great man wrote, in- 
ſtead of being ſurpriſed that we meet it ſo often, 
we ought to be aſtoniſhed at not meeting it of 

tener ſtill. Our language was then almoſt in 
its infaney, and verſe wanted the hand of ex- 
1 to poliſh it into harmony and grace. 
Exalted therefore, as the genius of Shakefpeat 
was, he could not work miracles, nor take upon 
him to give that mellifluence to numbers which 
was only to be obtained from the ripening ten⸗ 


. derneſs of time. 


Mr. Johnſon N rged this obj eQion 
_ the tragedy of hakeſpear, he tells us, 
_ that in comedy this great man was paſſionately 
fond of a quibble, and in order to ring the 
changes of a deſpicable witticiſm upon a word, 
he would frequently facrifice both juſtnel of ex- 
preffion and — 0 mn = To be ſure I 
muſt acknowledge that Shakeſpear was rather 
too much addicted to this error has Mr, John- 
_ fon, while he indulged the ſeverity of the critic, 
ought to have maintained the candour of the 
commentator; he ſhould have conſidered that 
this mode of quibbling was the literary vice of 
the time, and that conſequently the whole era 
was more to be cenſured than any individual 
who gave into the abſurdity. Every age has 
ſome certain ſpecies of wit to diſtinguiſh it 5 and 
this wit, the ableſt authors muſt ſometimes ſtudy 
with attention, but none more particularly than 
thoſe who write for the theatre; a Fe a joke 
(has | more than once- "= the ortune of a 
piece; 5 
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of the drama, | 
taſte the- people was tolerably 
might k enocefary to countenance 
« genera! idoler the ker Rowing a genera 
approbation. A dramatic writer, unlike ll 
others, has his fate ing on the 


4 of an 5 ad: therefore it is 
dangerous to combat with received 
2 If 8 con might be bagardeds 
-this was Shakeſpear 

opinion; for a er he had fully fixed his chase | 
with r we 8 — — in ſeveral of his 
pieces ng fault the quibbling e 

5 of the times, and telling us ! | 


| v2 16 Every bool en play- upon a word.” 50 


On cheſe accounts ſhould imdzine that —_ 
Shakeſpear condeſcends to ſport upon words he 
Has a great deal to be ſaid in his extenuation; 

and therefore I cannot wy with Mr. Johnſon, | 
chat a quibble was the Cleopatra for which he 
was content to.. ſacrifice 2 world ; ſince had 
| he made that the ſole object of his admiration, 
he would have loſt that world in a very little 
time inſtead of keeping it, as he has done for 
near a couple of centuries, without any 2 5 
like the ſhadow of a competitor. 

Having thus animadverted upon Mr. 
ſon's capital objections to oe ar ng Tan 
make one obſervation upon his defence of that 
Wuſtrious writer, with reſpect to the general 
_ diſregard of unity, which appears in his produc- 
tions. The unities, or the conſiſtency of times 
and place, Mr. Johnſon ſeems to think as mat- 
ters of no __ importance in dramatic repre- 
62 7 14 ſentations. 


& 
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ſentations. Tt is impoſnb | 
commentator, for any 4Pe« | 
2 ſtage and a few ſcenẽs are iniſuct either Athens 
or Rome; and it is alſo impoſſible for an au 
ditor to imagine a Fimon or 2 Cſar can now 
be actually preſented te our view, who fHhve been 
dead fuch a number of cemuries; of conſe 
quence, infers Mr. Johnſon; the preſervation: of 
time or a place cart be no way effential; finde 
every body is ſenſible that the whole repreſen. 
tation is nothing more thaw a ceable ſtoryy 
calculated: entirely for the ferment off he 


| With great deference, Koweud; to Mr. John- 
ſon s ſentiments, I muſt remind him that the 
principal pleaſure, which: ariſes from ay Pays 
ariſes from a ſuppoſition of its bein ng's a reality. 
We all know'that we fit to fee @fet: of peòple 
paid for the public entertammem; yer we altd 
know that unleſs we inſenſibly loſe every idea u 
their real perſons and empfoyments, we imagine 
— that they exttemely ii 6r Tt 
ay is. very infipid-produftion: If then 
— appearance of the actors we with: ts fee 
5 —— why ſneuld we det expect 
probabilit) in the creumſtunee of time and 
ol wn the ee probability is kept up, the a- 
ier we are deluded into what we wifi; and een 
tly the more properly an auther confults 
the material buſineſs of the- dramu; When: we 
#6 add to tłiis that: the ume Ay de much 
good, and cannbt poſſibiy ber prodecrive of the 
fenatleſt difadvaatage; 1 don't Tee- 3 
t can be ürged in favour of Mr. 

due k — 29 0 "Neve the e weight _ 


= When 


- When I lock back and fee what I have ſaid, 
1 abſolutely track with my be para 
nion in contradiQting fuch a uriter as 

fon, but as I am not ſtimulated ei 
lance or vanity, I am tempted to 


favourably 2 you" IE” 
Nane & c. 
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M ON G the ſeveral es of « oratory 


i 


that he has ſtruek out no ſpecies of this: v 
ſcience for the uſe of the bar, nor thought of the 
2 2 method of inſtructirig a pupil how to be- 


a ſhining ornament to the Jong robe, not- 
withſtanding the variety of —— which he 


wich andi this kingdom. Perhaps Mr. She- 
fidan may ſuppoſe a g 8 a fortunate . 
memary, and a florid delivery, the prineipal re- 


quifites-to form an orator for the bar. If he 


does, he is very mach miſtaken; for, to the 
honour of the preſent era be it ſpoken, we hre 

bleſt with an infinite-number of eminent law- 
yers who have become a credit to the profeſſion. . 
Vithout either education or memory, and indesd 
almoſt without y Uelivery at all. 188. 
Nor are the -gentlemeri in queſtion more ge- 
E for their genius and abili- 
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ither by petu- 
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the public opinion ; and perhaps if it ſhould be 
1 ren 


Which have been lately taught by the be- 
jebrated Mr. Sheridan, 2 little ſurpriſed, 
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lies, than remarkable for their learning and elo- 
eution; on the contrary, they 1 ac- 
"knowleged to be incumbered with no great load 
of intellectual faculties : a happineſs which they 
themſelves ſeem ſo ſenſible. * hat they ſcorn 
to lay a claim to any qualification beſides an in- 
flexible kind of "Ab xs which is known un- 
der the faſhionable title of the Bonfront. 
As I have paid ſome attention to the cuſto- 
mary practice of theſe gentlemen, eſpecially in 
the dap material of all points, the examination 
of witneſſes upon life and death, I ſhall take the 

of laying down ſome invariable rules for 
the benefit of ſtudents, a tolerable adherence to 
which is more likely to render them conſpicuous 
at the Bar, than the elocution of a Cicero or the 
equity of a Yorke. 

In the firſt place, let it be a fantamantal 
maxim, with every ſtudent, that a lawyer (who 
ſhould be a gentleman and a chriſtian) ought 
upon all. occafions, to ſhew a perfect contempt 
Ir decency and good manners, and maintain a 
tudable inſenſibility to every tender feeling which 
is a credit to the human breaft.—It is beyond 
the poſſibility of a doubt, if he lays this prin- 
eiple for the foundation of his conduct, but he 
muſt, in a little time, riſe to the dignity of a 
. lk gown, and pave a ready way to an ermin 'd 
robe, and a title-giving perriwig. | 

Upon no account, let a love of juſtice i imper- 
tinently intrude itſelf into his thoughts, or make 
hun i imagine a moment, that whatever fide of the 
- he engages. to ſupport is not infallibly 
the beſt: — Let the robber nfeſſed be ſuppoſed 
an unſortunate ſufferer from malice or miſtake ; 

the Cy: on record a — —— Ar 


as 
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cuſed; and the hand yet reeking with the blood 
of innocence, the inſtrument of a juſtice too pre- 
cipitate, or at moſt the inflicter, though of an 
illegal, yet an equitable revenge. 
If an evidence compelled to appear againſt 
his client 1 — a teſtimony fair and unſullied as 
the ſoul of truth, every means muſt be made uſe 
of to confound and perplex him; every expe- 
dient of inſolence and chicanery practiſed to 
make him prevaricate ; and if by ſome maſterly 
ſtroke there ſhould be a poſſibility of making 
| him ſeem perjured, this violation of all law, this 
murder of all juſtice ſhall fave the villain from 
the gibbet, and render the lawyer immortal. 
With regard to evidence there are two me- 
thods of examination which muſt never be for- 
got: if the perſon to be examined is a poor g- 
norant ruſtic, or ſome aukward artizan, he muſt 
be conſtantly reminded that he is on his oath;. 
and frightened into an acquieſcence with ſome 
neceflary circumſtance, which the councit ſhall 
good-naturedly make for him, to render the 
former part of his teſtimony inconſiſtent, and 
occaſion the whole to be-ſet aſide; if this ſhould 
not be ſufficient to anſwer the laudable purpoſe: 
in view, a number of hard and difficult expreſ- 
fions may be ſeaſonably introduced, the lawyer 
may alſo tell him Jon ſaid ſo or fo, Sir,” (the 
confeſſions which he want him to make} till. the 
poor fellow, terrified at the thoughts of his oath. 
and almoſt ignorant of what he ſays, either in his 
fear or confuſion ſhall acknowledge that he did. 
On the contrary, when a gentleman conver- 
fant with the principles, though unacquainted 
with the infamous arts of the law, is to be called 
as a Witneſs, he muſt be treated with —_— 
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Has fribfe than a probability of undergbing, ſhould 
tout e Have the inſdlence to complain of N lein. 
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— the conſequence of their poſterity though 
n heir own expence; and 


e by the mode of his behaviour 
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Lam niturally led into this eration. by. 
viſit which I made to my landlord, an 1 5 
carpenter, at the weſt end of the town, a day or 
ewo ago; to talk with him about repairing my 


As it was paſt one o'clock before | ſet out, 1 


urrived at Mr. Roof's Juſt about dinner time, 


and without much ceremony ſat down with the 
Farhily 95 wh of b e Srg | 

v of ' fine: fowls. with. e Tire The 
8 epitipany conſiſted of Mr. and rs. Rook his 
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ind abſolutely neceſfary for Robbers 


2 et düntries indeed, umin by © fort: 
berty and Honour, the man who. 
be po n oak to brow Beat an evidence, 


dàmong the generality of. people, to en- 


re is ſcarcely a 
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two ſons, and a young lady of about nineteen, 
very elegantly dreſſed, whom I took for ſome 
rſon that boarded in the houſe, but who, to 
my great ſurprize, I found was, no more than 
my honeſt landlord's daughter. Mr. Roof and 
His wife: were very plainly decorated, but the 
two ſons had their hair done up in the alamode 
@ Paris taſte, and wore each a plain blue coat, 
and. a ſcarlet waiſtcoat very richly laced with 
gold. Upon enquiry into the profeſſions to 
which they were brought up, I found that the 
+ eldeſt was a ſort of ſuperintendant to his father, 
and that the other had, by the recommendation 
of a nobleman in the neighbourhood, been lately 
advanced to a fifty pound place in the exciſe, 
The young gentlemen I perceived, by their con- 
verſation, looked upon themſelves in a very con- 
ſiegquential light, and ſo did their ſiſter; they 
talked of nothing but earls and dukes, and fre- 
quently ſwore upon their honours; whereas their 
_ father ſcarcely mentioned any- thing higher than 
the bricklayer or timber merchant, and never 
preſumed. to ſwear by any thing more elegant 
than his God. Ee IG OAT 
Dinner was ſcarcely over, when the young 
lady and the two gentlemen got up in a careleſs 
manner, and took their leaves with a polite ele- 
7 e, taking care to let me know, however, 
Fat they were to drink tea at a gentleman's in 
New Bond- ſtreet, and from thence to adjourn 
to Covent Garden Houſe to ſee the Maid of the 
Mill, having ſent a perſon for that purpoſe to 
keep places: Ay,” fays the father after their 
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departure, Suke has been teizing us a long 

4 time to ſee this Opera, and fo Bob and Alick 

0. being diſengaged this evening, they agreed to 
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« go with her, and have fent Ralph Jenkins, 
4 our youngeſt apprentice, to keep a row for 
«© them in one of the green boxes: For my own 
é part, my dame and I ſeldom go above once a 
« year, and that is to Dick Yate's benefit ;, we 
„ even then fit in the two ſhilling gallery, and 
& go at half after two, for the ſake of getting a 
„ ee De 3 ne So 
tc But why,-Mr. Roof, (ſays I) do not you 
<« ſend Ralph Jenkins to keep a place for your- 
&« ſelf and your good woman in the boxes at the 
« ſame time; it would be much more com- 
&« fortable than going ſo very early, and running 
the chance of being ſqueezed to death, by 
«crouding into the two ſhilling gallery? 
„Why, Lord, Sir, (returned my honeſt land- 
4 Jord) you do not think it would become a poor 
« carpenter-to be elbowing it among peop'e of 
. « faſhion in the boxes! No, no, I am ſure you 
„know a great deal better than that, and have 
4 only a mind to be a little merry with me.” _ 
„ You bring your eldeft ſen I think, Mr. 
« Roof, up to your own buſineſs ?”” © Yes, 
Sir; and a cleverer lad never ſtepped in ſhoe- 
„ leather; he ſhall draw a plan, or make an 
«eſtimate with any carpenter in the kingdom; 
« Nay, with Phillips himſelf, though every body 
% muſt allow him to be an honour to the bu- 
© fineſs: And then if he was put to it-to-mor- 
row, he could get his bread as a journeyman; 
« why, Sir, I had him the matter of four years 
« at the bench.” OE Tos” 
„Well then, Mr. Roof, is not your ſon a 
© carpenter too? Undoubtedly, Sir.” Then 
« if it be improper for you as a carpenter, ta ſit 
jn the boxes among the perſons: of quality, 
„ 1 
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ec muſt it not of courſe be.equally as improper 


<< for him?” 
Ay, Sir, conſider he dreſſes i na very differ. 

cc ent manner from me, and that 185 know will 

cc make it overlooked.” . 

8 True, Mr. Roof, but do not youlook upon 
« yourſelf to be as good. a man as r 
« To be ſure I do, Sir.“ 
« Why then, Mr. Roof, do not you dreſs as 

e well as your fon?” 
Why, becauſe do not think it would 'be- 


come my ſtation. 


Then give me leave to ad you, Mr. Rocf, 
'« why you ſuffer your fon to run into an error 
e which youarefoſenſible-asto avoid it yourſelf? 
„ Young men, you know, are naturally inclined 
to be vam; and indulgences of this nature, 
«Where a young man is obliged to hve by his 


* induſtry, very often diſqualify him for trade; 


as he dreffes like a gentleman, he is ambitious 


<« of appearing like a gentleman in every reſpect; 
2 ab; wil corffequently aim at being i | 
:— This ts one t er- 
or which 1 think man y tradeimen (exeuſe me 
„ my worthy friends, for it is my friendſhip 
, makes me fpeak) run into: As if oheir ſors 

'« were better men than themſelves, they dreſs 

them a thouſand times better; and net only 


. « add Jong means to their conſtitutienal va- 


3 ve them an eayly turn to idleneſs 
* expen Le The cireumſtanee of youth can 


 Gheno ä — of the conduct; becauſe, 


if there be a degree of Gſtinction any where 
«© due, it is to age, which is entitled to a much 


"GE? 9 7 veneration and reſpect.” 1 
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: * * HERE 5 js no 5 tel which at prelent eme 
1 ploys the pens of our eſſa its To-much as 
Tae very writer who is defirous of ſhew- 
ing a profound knowledge either in ethics or in 

policy, exclaims a it as 2 vice replete with 
moſt "dreadful conſequences ; and. infifts, 
that it will one time or other be the utter de- 


be ance, ſo far from being Gn would 
dom. 


f 
their 
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Fi the: conxerſation rather aukward to 
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ve of informing my readers that Mr. 


Reof has ſince, with his own. * — the 


lace off the young gentlemens waiſtcoats, and 


has poſitively ordered eee | 
ten erer, any | 
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ſtruction of this infatuated kingdom. 
Though I am very ſenſible luxury is the com- 


mon parent of many confiderable evils, I am at 


the fame time perfectly fatisfied, it is the com- 
mon parent alſo of the firſt bleflings in ev 


1 for which reaſon I muſt differ eh 
opinion from thoſe ingenious gentlemen, who | 


are for having it totally ſuppreſſed ; and mu 
ot only expreſs my wonder at the fendericy e 
k but even inſiſt that ſuch a cir- 


ntvitable ruin of ** civ 
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Tue enemies of luxury i in all the ments 

Fins hitherto met 9 are 
vice, as they call it, on no more than one ade: 
they tell us it leads us into a thouſand 
burſts frequently through all the laws of Home: 
nity, and-excites ſo ſtrong a propenſity to plea. 
ſures and parade, that: reaſon is never able to 
| govern our actions, and but ſeldom powerful 

enough to keep us from the commiſſion of any 
crime which has an 8 of promoting 

this general depravity or voluptuouſneſs of our 
mclinations, - With all poſſible deference, how- 
ever, to the opinion of the — gen I ſhall 
deg leave to aſk if by a ſtate of nature t 


that original — of mankind, yrs their 


food was the herbage of the field, and their 
drink the water of the ſpri when their co: 
vering was the ſkin of ſome ard, and their 
S 
F poſ 0 ve regions, were 

ſcarcely poſſeſſed of any thing; — ; 
85 with . * ace 


to uſe the Hors fo 
 Quaintance the beaſts, 


Joint renants of the Pads. 


5 In thoſe early before haxury was born, 

do we notread — frauds, oppreſſions, 
and murders? Do we not find that when there 
were but two brothers in the whole compaſs of 
creation, one of them killed the other through 
envy, and hurled the boldeſt defiance to the very 


— throne of his God. 


I The principal —— which political wri- 
ters have ever brought a luxury, is, that it 


every body, and from 
gaining 


id 
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imbecillitates the mind 
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gaining a univerſal aſcendency, ſinks a whole 
fate at laſt into a degree of ſoftneſs and effemi- 

_ nacy, which'renders it utterly unfit for warlike 
enterprizes ; and warn e he ſes it to the 
machinations of every en he Romans, 
fay theſe gentlemen, while u ey continued un- 
debauched dy luxury could conquer the whole 
world; that is, in plain Engliſh, they could rob 
and murder the nations of the earth, through an 
infamous principle of avarice which they var- 
niſhed over with the name o Taibeprd a 

bleſſed effect ariſing from this Lay pl 
of luxury! — But = boi (continue theſe 3 
e they once ſuffered this vice to 
footing among them, that moment they | all 
their uſual ardour, and were incapable of per- 
forming thoſe heroic atchievements nts which raiſed 

their anceſtor to immortality ; that is, to ex- 


nciple of argument. ſtill farther 3 
Eng b. by 1 — n Io rus ſomething like 
"Humanity, they no longer on for ra- 


"pine or lood, 1er le tons enjoy peace 

Tt bop: uillity for the ſake I 24 ſo inva- 
I Sn nn 

of arifing the 

5 ee og „ Truly a v 0 bject 

1 s ee comp Ein of, vis fools for the 
private diſtreſſes of — country, or the n 

good of all mankind. 

_ ©" Tnevery age fince the commencement of E 
liſh literature, poor Juxury has been an ever]: 

: ivy topic, but, as I faid before, for our moral — 
political writers. The firſt have been continually 

talking how pr 

duals; and I the 

mentioning how fatal it muſt inevitably turn out 

to kingdoms: * * a pity is it that univerſal 


2 it muſt prove to indivi- 
atter have been as continua 


experience 
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ves ſo palpable a. contradiction to 


£4: her , Great Britain, I grant, 


| country; and our poets, painters, muſici 


has for many years been abſorbed in luxury, yet 
that luxury rendered us no way effeminate. 5 
In the late war we convinced our enemies that 
the moſt hardy æras of the Romans republic did 
not exceed us in valour; and poſſibly. ſhould 
re-commence to-morrow, we 

| give them this een again with the 5 
alacrityʒ. 


inde 
the abſolute neceſſaries of life is luxpry : what 
then would become of our merchants. without 
it? Our commerce would in an inſtant be an- 
nihilated, and our manufactures totally deſtroyed. 
People of faſhion, inſtead of encouraging the 
ſciences and the arts, woold be. hedging: in. 02e 


cers, jewellers, and in ſhort every.perſon = 
eee ſuch a ſitua 
uon as the ſavages of America. . 
ore let us not rail 3 U in 
A tuation, 
r gain yer WA 
hand look upon it as the only parent of. trade, 
and the general ſupport of ſociety ; above all let 
tze enemies — be. a little conſiſtent with 
themſelves, and recollect, that when they ad- 
viſe us to grow rich by a cloſe application to our 
commerce, they in fact, adviſe. us to be luxu- 
rious, unleſs they can prove that it is criminal to 
enjoy this wealth after we have acquired itz and 
that it is to decline the gratification of our 


With to inden luxury m 
ſome meaſure be confidered. as the im 
oli an exiſtence. Every thing beyond 


wiſhes, that we fo inceſfantiy labour for the 
8 Tam, zu tice F 
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r we uke e of 1 works: and 
make a juſt obſervation upon the various cha- 

raters it abounds with, we ſhall find thoſe which 
in general attra& our-greateſt admiration, ſeldom 
if ever entitled to our eſteem; and thoſe which 
work the ſtrongeſt upon our wonder, the leaſt 
entitled to our love. The glare of heroiſm or 
dignity only dazzles eur imagination, whereas 
the milder virtues of domeſtic life never fatigue 

upon the ſight, but on the contrary, like a beau- 
tiful landſcape, ſupply us with everlaſting charms, 
and encreaſe upon the fancy the more they are 
enjoyed; The reader will eaſily ſee from the 
following letter, which my nephew Harry (who 
conſtantly aequaints me with every ting) larety 
received from Charles Haſtings, à young fellow 
of his acquaintance, how 4 have been led into 
W rellexrion. he 


Dear Hany, 


Stagg return W Clobteſberbite a moſt 
melancholy circumſtance has happened in 
r. Dr. Winterton's family, our old tutor, 
which I ſcateł know how to communicate, on 
account of ſome little concern which F have had 
in' the conſequences; but as L ant ſenſible you 
wilt not imagine 1 have any 2 mo- 
tive 
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tive to gratify by the relation, I ſhall proceed 
to the particulars, without any further apology. 
Dr. Winterton had, it ſeems, mer apr 4 | 


as a ſecurity for his wife's brother, in a muc 


larger ſum than his circumſtances could poſſibly 


bear, and the brother, being à villain, thought 


roper; to make off a few days before the money 
became due; the obdurate creditor inſiſted upon 


| inſtant ſatisfaction, and the doctor being unable 


to give it him, all his little effects were cruelly 


ſeized, and he himſelf thrown into the county 


aol. y 
* : 7 


* 


The circumſtance reached my ear ' the third | 


day after I went down, and though you know I 


have very little reaſon to be an admirer either of 
the doctor or his family, as I loſt my uncle 


| Goodwin's eſtate by the ill-natured repreſenta - 


tion which they gave the beſt action of my life, 
my ſetting our old ſchool-fellow Raymond's 
ſiſter up in a milliner's ſhop; yet I determined 


to intereſt myſelf a little in his affairs; and 
thought it ungenerous to remember any thing 


in the day of an enemy's calamity, but the 
greatneſs of his diſtreſs. Accordingly I got an 
intimate friend of his to prepare him for my 
viſit, and called on him the next day: the un- 


happy man ſcarcely knew hom to receive me; 


Mrs. Winterton affected to be very buſy in ſet- 
ting the room to order; Miſs made an excuſe 


for abſenting herſelf ; the three other daughters 

never took their eyes from ſome plain work, about 

Which 2 2 were employed; and the only per- 
e 


ſon who ſeemed rejoiced at my coming, was 


poor little Tommy, who is grown a moſt charm- 


ing boy ſince you ſaw him; he ran to me the 
moment I came in; and crying, ah! Mr. Haſt- 
_ | ings, 


* E We 
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ings, ſeized hold of my coat, and hung on me 
with a degree of i innocent lenkibility; that almoſt 


melted me into tears. 
As heartily felt for the ſituation of the doctor, 

| I embraced the firſt opportunity of taking him to 
an apartment of the gaolers, where I might 
offer him my-ſervice, without diſconcerting him 
in the face of his family : I did fo in the leaſt 
offenſive manner I was capable, and when 1 
found him touched about his treatment of me to 
my uncle Goodwin, made uſe of every argu- 
ment to reconcile him to himſelf, and applauded 
the goodneſs of his intention, without lamenting 
the conſequence which it had produced: By de- 
grees I reſtored him to ſome appearance of chear- 
fulneſs ; aſſured him, Lheartily ſympathized in 
ais misfortunes, and begged, in a manner the 
moſt open I could aſſume, that he would tax 
my ability in the preſent exigence. To a mind 
not utterly deſtitute of feeling, my dear Harry, 
no circumſtance is ſo afſlictive as an obligation 
from a perſon whom we have wronged; this I 
fully ſaw manifeſted in our old friend: He 
bluſhed inceſſantly, changed his ſeat every mo- | 
ment, ſtill attempting to apologize fer former 
_ -oceurrences z till at .laſt incapable. of holding it 
out any longer, he Tnatched my hand, kiſſed it 
with vehemence, and burſt into a violent flood 
of tears. In fact, Harry, I was as much to be 
2 as himſelf: I was afraid every thing would 
arry the appearance of a triumph; and there- 
fore r avoided: whatever I conſidered as 
:to-4o unmanty a behaviour. This en- 
| the\little merit of m = conduct with him; 
— the more I endeavoured to avoid giving him 


an anxiety, the more 1 added to his diſtreſs. 2 


4 I will = 


I will not dwell: on the minuteriparts of this 
tranſaction; [ſuffice it, by advancing: four hun- 
dred and fifty-ſeven pounds, I have brought him 
and his whole family back to the ꝓatſonage 
houſe; and am amply averpaid by a conſciauuſ- 
neſs which I flatter myſelf is no way culpable, 

4 mean that of having diſcharged a duty bath 
as a Chriſtian and as a man. Il ſhallebe in town 
the firſt day of term, till when, my dear / Raitle, 

adieu, and believe me to be with an unalterable 
e 


CnARLEZS HAS TIN Gs. 


When ſee the immenſe ſum which people 
of fortune daily ſquander in ſearch of felicity, I 
am aſtoniſhed to think how any man with a glim- 
mer of underſtanding can think of recurring to 
the cuſtomary methods of obtaining it, when the 
ſecret conviction of his own heart, points out the 
moſt eligible means: What is the winning of a 
thouſand battles? What is the poſſeſſion of a 
thouſand thrones, to the performance of a ſingle | 
Action like this? If univerſal applauſe is our am- 
bition, virtue leads on to the immediate., poſſeſ-= F | 
ſion of our wiſh; and while. the trappings: of c 
pomp and precedence gain a curſory plaudit from | ! 
bur follies, ſhe with the milder luſtre of one me- 
— Titorious circumſtance, commands. an evetlaſt- T 
ing admiration from our hearts! It is. in every * 
man's power to throw the conquerors. of, the t 
world ata diſtance in: honeſt reputation; a hu- * 
manity of temper out weighs s unitarſe in walue: cl 
and an immortahity is to be purchaſed. by, apro- 
Pon application of the ſmallbeſt Jyni,-whichothe 
giddy proſuſion of aur nohility daily tiſque upos 
a ſingle card. | | - SY $01 oy lor 
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|  Nums. CIX. 7 Saturday, February 26. 5 


TFVHOUGH no body is better pleaſed to ſee 
a huſband place a proper degree of confi- 
dence in his wife than myſelf, nor wiſhes more 
ardently to have the married ladies treated with 
delicacy and affe ion; yet there is one ſituati- 
on in which I am frequently ſorry to find them 
diſtinguiſned with extraordinary marks of regard, 
and in which I think it would be much more 
for the credit of our underſtandings rather to 
doubt of their diſcretion, than to ſuppoſe it im- 
poſſible for them to run into capital miſtakes.— 
The ſituation which I here mean, is, where at 
our deaths, though we have a number of chil- 
. dren, we rely implicitly on the tenderneſs of our 
| wives, and leave our whole fortunes entirely in 
their power, from a prepoſterous opinion, that 
they will faithfully employ every ſhilling for the 
benefit of theſe children, and be actuated by no 
other view, than a maternal concern for their 
happineſs. o D II 
It is true when we conſider the natural ſoft- 
neſs. of the female character, and recolle& with 
what an aching intenſeneſs of ſenſihlity, a mo- 
ther generally beholds her own offspring; when 
we — a woman's life apparently depending on a 
child, and have beſide for a long ſeries of years 
experienced in her fidelity, every poſſible prag 
of a worthy heart, and à gleat underſtanding. it 
appears unaccountable that we ſhould entertain 
any doubts of hen fenen ö in thoſe laſt impor- 
Vol. II. 3 tant 


tant moments, where all her feelings muſt be 


tremblingly alive for the loſs of a worthy huſ- 
band, and where the unprotected ſituation of her 
little orphans, demands a double ſhare of her af. 
fection. Experience, however, fatally con- 
vinces us, that we cannot rely with any tolera- 
ble certainty upon the conduct of the ladies in 

genegal :=— Neither their eſteem for the me- 
mory of a man whom they once idolized ; nor 
their fondneſs for the very children in whom 


they ſeemed only to exiſt, are ſufficient to pre- 


ſerve them from ſacrificing every thing which 
-ought to be dear to a woman of ſenſe and hu- 
manity; the moment their tears are a little dried 
up, their hearts become- ſuſceptible of ſecond 
- impreſſions; and their unfortunate poor inno- 
cents are infamouſly plundered, to obtain the 
ſſeſſion of ſome inſidious admirer whom they 
ve not known perhaps a week, and whoſe prin- 
cipal adoration was excited by their fortunes. 
Fam inſenſibly led into this ſubject by an ap- 
| plication'which was made to me for charity yeſ- 
terday morning, from. a woman once the wife 
of my old acquaintance Tom Eaſy; Tom was 
bred at Oxford, in the neighbourhood of which 
eity, he fell accidentally i in company with this 
tady, the daughter of an obſcure clergyman, and 
being ſmitten with her perſon married her at 
_ -6nce, not regarding i in the leaſt her utter want 
bf fortune; —happily for Tom, his father, who 
Vas a merchant in London, died before this mar- 
Triage was diſcovered, otherwiſe it might have 
. Yreat| endangered his inheritarice; however on 
g poſſeſſion of the old gentleman's eſtate, 
5 whi eonſiſted of money in he funds to a very 
_ + amount; he Wy Mrs. _— to town, 


A ſet 
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ſet up an elegant equipage, and lived away in a 
manner entirely ſuitable. to the affluence of his 
circumſtances. I have dined more than once at 
his houſe, and never beheld a more affectionate 
huſband. —His whole ſtudy was to guard his wife 
from the uneaſineſs even of a wiſh, and three 
charming little prattlers, with which ſhe bleſt 
him, fo abſolutely rivetted her empire over his 
heart, that he often broke out into tears of ex- 
quiſite tenderneſs, if he gazed at her with any 
extraordinary ſhare of attention. Uncommon as 
theſe marks of regard might be conſidered, Mrs. 
Eaſy, nevertheleſs ſeemed to merit them all; 
during the whole ſeventeen years of her marriage, 
ſhe never knew a will but her huſband's, nor 
ever paſſed a moment in the moſt faſhionable 
places of pleaſure, with a fiftieth part of that ſa- 
tisfaction, which ſhe received at home from her 
little family.—During Tom's laſt illneſs ſhe ſat 
up with him for ſeven weeks, and when, through 
the incredible diſtreſſes of her mind and the ex- 
ceſſive fatigues of her perſon, ſhe was at laſt 
rendered unable to move acrofs the room, ſhe 
had a mattraſs brought to her huſband's bed- 
ſide, where ſhe conſtantly echoed to his groans, 
and anlwered in a perpetual uniſon to theſe ſor- 
rows which ſhe could no longer attend upon, 
with the medicines of relief. | 
Such unexampled proofs of conjugal attach- 
ment deſerved every mark of the moſt grateful 
acknowledgment, and Mr. Kaſy accordingly re- 
warded it with every ſhilling he was worth in 
the world, and died perfectly ſatisfied that fo 
excellent a woman could never deviate in the 
| leaſt from the juſt regard which was due to her 
children.—But alas, poor Tom was not buried 
A ten 
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ten weeks before this very woman gave her 
perſon and fortune to an Iriſh gambler ; and 
threw both herſelf and her children entirely upon 
the capricious bounty of a raſcal who was as to- 

tally loſt to ſhame, as he was deſtitute of huma- 
nity ; the conſequence of this unpardonable ſtep 
will be eaſily conceived by the reader of imagt- 
nation; in leſs than ſix months Mr. Eaſy's three 
children were turned out of doors by the mer- 
cileſs ſtep-father. —A ſubſcription was however 
raiſed among fome friends for their ſupport, and 
they were all put out to profeſſions, in which they 
have a genteel expeQation of earning their own 
bread.— But as to the wretched mother, ſhe was 
marked out for a fate of much greater ſeverity; 

after the barbarous expulſion of her children, her 
hopeful huſband, gave her the modeſt alterna- 
tive, either of going about her buſineſs alſo, or 
of waiting upon a ſtrumpet in her own houſe, 
with whom he had been many years connected. 
— The latter part of this propoſal, incredible as 
it may ſeem, ſhe rather ehoſe to accept, than 
to part entirely with the company of a villain, 
who had brought ſuch deſtruction on her family: 
— Though he was deteſtable to her juſtice, he 
was nevertheleſs dear to ber heart, and ſhe 
thought it better to undergo every ſhame and 
every mortification, than to be totally baniſhed 
from his ſight.—A woman who could act as ſhe 
did, deſer vid to be treated as ſhie was; for three 
whole years ſhe lived the 'moſt miſerable of all 
Haves to her huſband's miſtreſs; underwent” all 
the various rounds of inſult, which eould poſſibly 
be thrown upon her by the bretaltty of his pro- 
fligate eompanions— till at laſt the Hibernian's 
death, in a duel, which was eccaſioned by a re- 


flexion 
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flexion upon his honour, at the moment he was 
detected in cogging a die, ſet her free; but left 
her wholly without ſupport; for her fortunate 
rival, the moment ſhe heard of his death, ſeized 
upon all his money and papers, ſold off the houſe 
and furniture by virtue of a will, which ſhe had 
for ſome time in her poſſeſſion, and ran away 
with another Iriſh gambler, before the unfor- 
tunate wretch who was beſt entitled to every 
thing, could take any ſteps in her own defence, 
or even recover from that extravagance of grief 
in which ſhe was plunged, by the loſs of a vil- 
lain, ſo utterly unworthy of her affection. 
"Mi it necelfary to argue with à ſenſible man, 
about truſting his fortune entirely to a wife, af- 
ter I have told him the foregoing ſtory? If it is, 
I muſt pity the weakneſs of his underſtanding, 
or he muſt tax me with a total want of abili- 
ties. I 7 | 4 et 
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Num. CX. Saturday, Mareb 5. 


\ 


1 ſubjeQ of my laſt number has brought 

| me the following letter from a reader, who 
ſeems a young fellow of ſo much merit and good 
ſenſe, that I am doubly ſenſible of his misfor- 


To the BAB LE R. 


1 Received no little ſatisfaction, from your ſtric- 
® tures on the abſurdities of thoſe huſbands, 
who through a ridiculous confidence in the ten- 
derneſs and diſcretion of a wife, at their deaths, 
inveſt her entirely with their fortunes, and truff 
the welfare of their children, wholly to the pre- 
carious continuance of her affeQion, or the ca- 
ſual rectitude of her principles;—1I am, fir, the 
unfortunate ſon of ſuch an inconſiderate father, 
and am ſtarving upon a fifty pound place in the 
Cuſtoms, while the offspring of a ſtranger are 
rioting in his wealth, and vying in appearance 
with the firſt nobility, on what ſhould be pro- 
perly conſidered my inheritance. 2 
My father, fir, was an attorney of great prac- 
tice in the city, lived univerſally beloved, and 
died as univerſally lamented ; my mother and he 


had been married above ſixteen years, and a more 
affectionate couple was not to be met with in the 
kingdom, that he had at leaſt the moſt cordial 

1 | 5 tenderneſs 


Y 
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tenderneſs for her, appeared ſufficiently evident, 
at the time of his deceaſe, for he left his whole 
fortune entirely in her power, and aſſigned it as a 
reaſon for his conduct, that his diſconſolate re- 
lict would be ſure of my duty, when all my ex- 
pectations depended upon her hand: — But alas, 
ſir, while he was thus doubtful of my behaviour 
to her, he did not conſider the poſſibility of her 
ſwerving in any points of affection to me; he 
did not conſider that a woman with a large for- 
tune in her pocket, whether ſhe is handſome or 
homely, in the may- bloom of life, or in the de- 
clining vale of years, is always certain of nume- 
rous admirers; he did not moreover 'recolle& 
that my mother was ſcarcely thirty-five; that 
ſhe was remarkably pleaſing in her perſon; and 
that conſequently ſhe had attractions which were 
liable to cauſe a change in her condition, even 
without the greateſt of all attractions, the inef- 
fable beauty of her purſe. e e 
Be this, however, as it may, the exceſſive 
concern, which my mother teſtified for the loſs 
of her huſband, and the determined energy, 
even ſometimes of execration with which ſhe 
exclaimed againſt a ſecond marriage, induced 
numbers to think that my father was not alto- 
gether ſo prepoſterous in his will, eſpecially as I 
was a ſmart boy of fifteen, rather tall for my 
age, and ſeemed entirely to engroſs my mother's. 
ecion—But as Hamlet finely obſerves, 


 « Frailty! thy name is woman.” _ _ 
A little time, leſſened the good lady's deteſta- 


tion to ſecond marriages; in about three months 
ſhe wanted company, and to remove this diſa- 
greeable circumſtance, admitted of viſits from a 
tew particular acquaintance ; in leſs than half a 

| A . Fear, 


d tw he-worke than His Word. 
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rear, ſhe could ſmile at a compliment to her 
looks, though ſhe was ſenſible no body could 
< like ſuch an old woman as her;“ and before 
the turn of the third quarter, out of pure huma- 
nity, beſtowed her hand upon a handſome young 

d, Without ai fhilling, who had ſworn to de- 
roy himſelf; if The repulſed his addreſſes, and 
who. doubtleſs; Was a man of too much honour, 


To do (my; father-in-law juſtice however, tho? 
de was a poor man, his reputation was unſullied, 
and he was neither deftitute of ſenſe nor huma- 
nity 3 ſo that for ſonie time I fared tolerably 
well, and received many little inftances of his 
goed nature and affection; but unhappily,' fir, 

before the ex piration of a year after the wedding- 
day, my mother was brought to bed of a fine 
doy;z and I was no longer conſidered with any 
remarkable ſhare of attention; on the contrary, 
the birth of this little ſtranger rendered me a kind 
of interloper in the family, and it was looked 
upon as a niighty obligation, that I was allowed 
the common neceflaries of life, out of my miſe 
guided father's fortune.—As I was young and 
naturally impetuous, a treatment of this kind, fre; 
quently led me into complaints, which however 
| Juſtly they might be founded, were certainly in - 
_ judictous,. becauſe they might encreaſe the dif- 
culties of my ſituation, but could not poſſibly 
procure” me the ſmalleſt redreſs.— They were 
alſo attended with this inconvenience, that they 
_ expoſed me to the cenſures of the world—for as 
long as L had a decent ſubſiſtence, it was thought 
by numbers the higheſt inſtance of ingratitude to 
my father-in-law, that I preſumed to find fault. 
Inn this uncomfortable manner things — 

| | nu 
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nued to go on till my mother was brought to bed 
of another child, about which time my father- 
in-law procured me a fifty pound place in the 
Cuſtoms, and deſired me to ſhift for myſelt. 
It is now five years, Mr. Babler, ſince I ob- 
tain'd this triſling independence, and you may 
be ſure that I muſt have praQtiſed the moſt rigid 
economy to ſupport myſelf with any tolerable 
decency in theſe difficult times; I am indeed 
welcome to a dinner occaſionally at my mother's, 
but a ſingle guinea I have never received either 
from her or her huſband, ſince the time I quitted- 
the houſe to the preſent hour —Both of them 
behave with civility enough, but neither with 
any degree of affection; all their zenderneſs is 
confined to the young children; and every ſix - 
pence of my poor father's money, is to be ſet 
apart for thoſe who are ſtrangers to his name 
and aliens to his family ; my ſtep- brothers, and 
there are now no leſs than four, will have five 
thouſand pounds a- piece, while I who ſhould im 
juſtice poſſeſs the whole after my mother's de- 
_ ceaſe, muſt probably ſit down with an humble 
ſuit of mourning, or even a paltry pair of 
gloves. | | 
I have introduced this little narrative, Mr.. 
Babler, to ſhew that where widows of fortune, 
who have children by a firſt huſband, even are 
happy in a ſecond choice, and beſtow their per- 
ſons on a man who treats them with the utmoſt: 
| tenderneſs, the children of the former huſband' 
muſt nevertheleſs be material ſufferers; no people 
liae together upon better terms than my mother 
and my father-in-law, yet I am injured in the 
| higheſt degree notwithſtanding the reciprocality 
of their affection: The property which ſhould 
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have been mine, is now my father-in-law's en- 
tirely, and it is but reaſonable he ſhould give 
every preference to his own children: Nay, 

ſuppoſing my mother had ſtill retained every 
thing in Kor own hands, the iſſue of her ſecond 
marriage, is as dear to her as the offspring of the 
firſt, and my father's ſubſtance would even in 
that caſe be divided to make an eſtabliſhment for 
the poſterity of a ſtranger at the manifeſt expence 
of his own.—Thus, Mr. Babler, you ſee it is 
dangerous at any rate for a man to leave his 
children dependant on the diſcretion of a wife; 
eſpecially when we ſee the perſon thus truſted 
with the management of their intereſt, ſo ge- 
nerally incapable of aQting for herſelf. If this 
letter is no improper ſupplement to your laſt 
paper, print it, and believe me, | 


Your's very ſincerely, 


HO RATIO. 


Nun. 
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1 41 
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ad deceived myſelf when 1 thbu 
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fifty pounds: A hundred I then aſpired at, with 
all the eagerneſs my character could poſſib 2 ad- 
mit, and was certain that this Tum would en- 
tirely' anſwer all m wiſhes. — Well Sir, this hun- 
red was at laſt obtained, and I ſet myſelf down 
for an uninterrupted. round of happineſs. —But 
ſee the futility F all hüman expectations; my 
deſires were again increaſed with my fortune, 
and though my circumftances were now dou- 
bled, I did, not find myſelf in the leaſt richer 
than when 1 was confined to my humble ny 
unds—What was ſtill more extraordinary, 1 
Fg d not live a bit better than formerly; ; 1 ſeldom 
had more than the ſame ſimple joint of meat, 
and the fame moderate glaſs of punch as uſual. 
My dreſs, could undergo ſcarce any alteration ; 
| hind 55 1 ny lived in the country, and was a 
dale her, bad f no great 2 2 10 enhan e the 
| 78 of my a rtment—M y Expences, there- 
re wer cumu ated i in. Were arti icles of diffi- 
95 7575 coul be of little 1 to my- 
1f, and of leſs advantage to ſociety; I received 
Eghtinued. invitations from ſome © the families 
| 1105 my pariſh, to Pals | an evening, and to 
: 105 Sei] a. party of cards bete | petetally 
«Hi ing or two every night, and as 1 was 
1 8 9 upon a hy Body, I now and then re- 
the company of mJ hoſpitable friends, 
| e vs 1 was, 5 their Whole families; 
y this means, though 1 relided in a very cheap 
Ph of the A0 95 the profits | K rhy pal 
ere en ly eaten up, by the time 2 hey be⸗ | 
5 195 i my elf eyen in 4 pbrs 
L's arra perlen, the in W ben had but h alf 
he ſane abe for my fupport. 


I now 
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I now began to think, Mr. Babler, that a hun- 
dred pounds a year was infinitely too ſmall an 
allowance, for the maintenance of any gentle- 
man, and therefore as my perſon was not very 
diſagreeable, I fancied” matrimony as the moſt 
likely expedient to arrive at competence and 
content; in purſuance of this opinion, I ac- 
cordingly looked out for a wife with money, and 
in a ſhort time had the good fortune to marry a 
very deſerving woman with eight thouſand 
pounds—Poſſeſſed of ſuch a handſome ſum, I 
conſidered it as nothing more than a proper com- 
pliment to my wife, to live aw y for ſome time, 
and therefore ſet up a ſmart poſt-chaiſe, and ac- 
quired an additional ſhare of reſpe& through the 
whole neighbourhood. But alas, Sir, while I 1 
kept my poſt-chaiſe, I was obliged to make a 
2 appearance in every other article of my 
ence My table was furniſhed ſumptuouſly, 

ad thoſe who were formerly among my moſt | 
Wilen acquaintance, now thqught me too great 
for their company; and inſtead of thoſe cordial 
falutes of unaffected regard, which I was once 
ſecure of 915 f in every „ 1 met with 


| e 2 che pres of oy 5 he 


entertainments Loh ch mg 5 country, and 


never, law a new 7 e 

ber Benz hüt what 1 4 was 9 of having 
a ticher . or a more vathable trinket, to ap- 
pear in if poſſible the next ſunday.— Thus, Mr. 
Babler, 
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Babler, the number of wants which followed the 
enlargement of my circumſtances, reduced me 
to my original ſituation, and I had juſt as much 
money to command when poſſeſſed of five hun- 
. dred a year, as I was maſter of at my firſt ſet- 
ting out. | ps _ 
My lot, Sir, is however infinitely more un- 
comfortable, if I leſſen my port, or diſengage 
myſelf from the company of thoſe with whom 
J have aſſociated ſince my marriage, I am ſure 
of being treated with ridicule or contempt ; be- 
ſides to let your readers into a fecret, I am what 
many wiſer men than myſelf have been in all 
ages, nothing more than the ſecond perſon in my 
own houſe. Mrs. Caſſock, you muſt know, has 
a great ſpirit: ſhe is alſo of a good family, and as 
every thing originally proceeded from her, I think 
her rather entitled to ſome indulgences. . For 
_ theſe reaſons, though I could perhaps ſtand the 
ſevereſt bolts of ridicule, I am fearful to propoſe 
any ſalutary reduction in my expences; and yet, 
Sir, the difficulty I have to make matters meet in 
the end is inconceivable ; with all this ſwelling- 
neſs of appearance, I am frequently obliged to 
expoſe my neceſſities, and to borrow twenty or 
thirty pounds from ſome of thoſe very people 
whoſe acquaintance the vanity of my wife has 
fo fooliſhly thrown off. Our high-bred friends 
muſt not for the world be made acquainted that 
we want a ſum of money till the four per cents. 
are paid at the bank in London.— That would 
leſſen us for ever in their eſteem; but we can 
meanly ſtoop to ſolicit a favour from thoſe whom 
we have inſulted ; and become abſolute ſuitors 
for the occafwnal good nature c the people 
oF . e 
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whom we have treated with the moſt inſuperable 


— 
This, Mr. Babler, to a man of any ſenſibility 


is a very grating ſituation—I am a beggar in the 


midſt of affluence, and by too prodigal a uſe of 


thoſe favours with which providence has been 
pleaſed to bleſs me, I feel all the wants of the 


moſt pungent diſtreſs. I am ſenſible what ſteps 
TI ought to purſue, yet actually want the reſolu- 


tion to be right; and though I know that a gaol 
muſt be my inevitable portion in two or three 


— without I immediately alter my plan of 
ing, ſtill the fear of giving uneaſineſs to a wo- 
man I love, unmans my temper, and I am rather 
more inclined to ſuffer even ſuch a diſgrace, than 


to give ker any occaſion to ſuſpeQ either my 


gratitude or my love. 
Nov, Sir, that I have wrote this letter I ſcarce 
know for what purpoſe; but as it may poſſibly 
warn giddy-headed people from extravagance at 
their firſt ſetting out in the world; and ſhew 
our readers that the man who would be truly 
honey muſt always live within the limits of his 
_ circumſtances, I ſhall even ſend it to you, ang 
am your "oy humble ſervant, 


CnpisTorrHER Cass ock. 


Nu. 
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Nun. Cx1l, Saturday, March 19. 
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To the B ABL L E R. 


_'D IR, 

[F the gentleman who we the laſt letter 1 in 

your entertaining paper, has reaſon to com- 
plain of his lady's ſpirit as the cauſe of an im- 
poveriſhment in his circumſtances, you will 
think my cafe a flill more extrordinary, as well 
as a ſtill more lamentable one, who am actually 
| undoing, by the ceconomy of a wife, and have the 
pleaſure of hearing my Turtle continually expati- 
| ating on the mighty merits of her prudence and 
management, in proportion as ſhe puſhes me 
ſtill nearer to the verge of deſtruQtion. 

My entrance into the world, Mr. Babler, was 
as promiſing as moſt people's. I had a good two 
| thouſand a year to my fortune, and my wife, 

who was the only daughter of an antient family, 
brought me thirty thoufand pounds: poſſeſſed 
of ſuch an affluence one would ſcarce imagine | 
that my circumſtances could have been preju- 
diced by the prudent management of my help- 
mate; or ſuppoſe that any thing but the moſt 
unbounded prodigality could, in leſs than three 
ears, run me behind: hand in the full ſum of 
fifty thouſand pounds. 5 

My wife, Mr. Babler, is defeat from a 
family, the female branches of which have for 
many years been diſtinguiſhed by ſome remark- 


able peculiarity ; her great grandmother in 
Charles 
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Charles the ſecond's time, cured the beſt hams 
in all England; her grandmother never wore 
any ribbands but orange colour after the revolu- 
tion. Her aunt Molly always rode her horſe 
like a man, and her mother never ſat down to a 
knuckle of veal without eating two pounds; 
Sukey, at a very early age, was diſcovered to 
have her peculiarity too: in her little intercourſes 


their. toys at an inferior rate, and wait with the 


with her play-fellows, ſhe would purchaſe all 


niceſt circumſpeQion till ſhe ſaw a wax-doll very 


viſibly wanting in a young lady's affeQion.. By 
this means ſhe became miſtreſs of more play- 


things than all her acquaintance: put together, 


and. eſtabliſhed in the minds of her doating rela- 


tions ſuch extraordinary ideas of her ſagacity a8 


made them regard her with an equal degree of 


tenderneſs and admiration. 3 51 
The ſame peculiarity which diſtinguiſhed her 


— te marb heo- oawdudfh. 


arty, vas and Am 
cat S278, Saw nenten wp eee. en tid CUIU ULy 


and her whole ſtudy is to obtain what the world 


_ ealls a bargain, without ever conſidering whe- 


ther ſhe has the leaſt occaſion in nature for the 
commodity which ſhe purchaſes; hence, ſhe is 


eternally running from auQion to auction, from 


broker to broker, and from ſhop to ſhop. Where- 
ever there is the leaſt probability of coming at a 
dargain, they are always ſure of Mrs. Buſy's com- 


pany, and it is a matter of little conſequence 


whether ſhe bids for a piece of porcelain, or an 
hogſhead of tobacco, a Michael Angelo, or a 


parcel of ſalt beef—Let there be but the ap- 


pearance of a bargain, let her only know that 
the thing is ſold beneath its intrinſic value, and 
that is a temptation not to be withſtood ; ſhe 


ſtrikes off an agreement at once, and kindly 


leaves 
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leaves the payment of the money to poor pill 
Through this unaccountable humour, Mr. 
Babler, I have ſcarce a room in my houſe but 
what is crammed with ſome of Mrs. Buſy's œco- 
- nomical purchaſes. I have more china, Sir, than 
is requiſite to fit out an Eaſt-Indiaman in her re- 
turn, and more glaſs than the largeſt manufaQory 
in England. I have above three thouſand Turkey 
carpets rotting in my garrets, and five hundred 
dozen of as good buck handled knives and forks 
ruſting in my cellars, as ever attacked a buttock 
of beef, or an 1 In ſhort, Sir, 
notwithſtanding all the heaps of money which 

Mrs. Buſy has ſquandred in the proſecution of 
her ridiculous propenſity, ſhe has not laid out fo 
a ſum as five pounds upon any one article 
that could either be of the leaſt uſe, or the ſmalleſt 
elegance in her family. On the contrary, her 
plirchaſes have deen chiefly 22 which 
were leſſened in their value by neglect, and 
_ .. owed the mighty merit of their cheapneſs to the 
| univerſal contempt in which they were held by 
every ſenſible chapman, ö 
I do not ſend you this little narrative, Mr. 
Babler, with a view of working upon the tem- 
per of my wife, or the pity of your readers. As 
to my wife, I have talked often enough to her, 
to know the inefficacy of the ſoundeſt reaſonings; 
and as to your readers, I neither want their pity 
nor defire it. My ſole motive for this publicati- 
on is, to inform the world that for the future 
ſhall not be anſwerable for her whimfies. That 
I ſhall not receive a ſingle article from any place 
with the following inſcriptions: “ Now ſelling 
& by auction.— The ſtock of a tradeſman quit- 
5 : | +t ting 
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ec ting buſineſs. — Parting with, below prime 
«© coſt;” and a number of equally ſignificant 
inſinuations to take in the thoughtleſs, or the 
ignorant. The proprietors of theſe places may 
look out for other dupes, as I am determined 
they ſhall never get another ſixpence of my mo- 
_ ney, unleſs it be perſonally contraQed for by, 


Sir, your's, &c. 


BENJAMIN BUSY. 


_ Nvums. CXIII. Saturday, March 26. 


ms a day or two ago, I met with the 
lowing little ode, which, though there is no- 
thing more than a prettineſs in the verſification, 
_ nevertheleſs contains ſuch an uncommon degree 
of benignity in the ſentiment, as muſt fill every 
reader with the higheſt admiration tor the exce 
lence of the writer's heart; if he ſhouldeven con- 
ceive but a ſlender idea of his poetical abilities. 


| By OKING over Dodfley's collection of 


Oo DE CANDOUR. 
The deareſt friend I ever prov'd, 
Muy bittereſt foe I ſee, bs 


The fondeſt maid I ever lov'd, 
Is falſe to love and me. 


II, Yet 
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II. X 
Yet ſhall I urge the riſing vow, 
That tempts my wav'ring mind; 
Shall dark ſuſpicion cloud my brow, 
And bid me ſhun mankind? 


III. 


Avaunt thou hell- born fiend—no more 
Preſume my ſteps to guide; 
Loet me be cheated o'er and o'er 
But let me ſtill confide. 


If this be folly all my claim 
But let no ſage pretend to name 
His happineſs with mine. 


OW. 


Nothing is more cuſtomary with moſt people, 
than when they themſelves have made an inju- 
dicious choice either in friendſhip or in love, to 
exclaim at once againſt the world; and to declare 
that no conſideration ſhall ever induce them to 
| honour any body with their good opinion a ſe- 
cond time; in purſuance of this ſtrange reſolu 
tion, they act as if every body was unworthy of a 
place in their eſteem; and make the: behaviour 

of a ſingle individual an invariable ſtandard for 
the integrity of the whole univerſe. Hence they 
are continually tortured with the ſevereſt pangs 
of anxiety and ſuſpicion: wear away their exiſt- 
ence in an open warfare with ſociety; and die 
as unlamented as they have lived unbelovet. 


A ſenſible 
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A ſenſible mind ſhould, however, conſider that 


the tempers of mankind are not leſs oppoſite than 
their various complexions; and that nothing can 


be a greater act of injuſtice, than to entertain an 


ungenerous apprehenſion of our whole acquain- 
tance, merely becauſe we have been deceived 
by any particular one. If we examine into the 
general courſe of our connexions, whether they 
are founded upon friendſhip or eſtabliſhed upon 
| love, we ſhall find that fo far from having any 


right to quarrel with the world, the world will 


upon the whole appear not a little entitled to our 


regard, ſince in the general, we meet with a 


much greater ſhare of ſincerity both in friendſhip 
_ and in love, than what from the ridiculous na- 
ture of our attachments, we have any probable 
reaſon to expect. 9 

Now a days what is it which forms the foun- 
dation of our friendſhips or conſtitutes the baſis 
of our loves? Is it a ſimilarity in our manners or 
an agreement in our purſuits; a conformity in 
our virtues, or a reſemblance in dur crimes? 
Alas theſe queſtions if candidly anſwered, muſt 
load us. with confuſion and reproach. In the 
choice of our friends it is not an excellence of 


underſtanding or a benignity of heart, which 
produces our intimacy, or attracts our (eſteem; 
It is not the ſuggeſtion of our virtues which is 


eonſulted in the choice of our friends, but the 
depravity of our inclinations: does a man drink 
a bottle more than the generality of our com- 
panions good that man is a very honeſt fel- 
lou. and very-proper-to he ſet down as a friend: 
does another tell a ſtory, ſing a ſong. or ſpend 
the ſubſtance of other people with an uncom- 
mon degree of ſpirit? Better and better, thore 


can 
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can be no doubt of his worth; and we chap him 
in our hearts core, as Hamlet has it, in our heart 
of bearts: or has a third butchered his neighbour 
in ſome ſcandalous quarrel, ariſing from the out- 
ragious exceſs of midnight profligacy? Beſt of 
all—Such a friend is ineſtimable—An intimacy 
with him is not more flattering to our pride than 
_ agreeable to our wiſhes; we mention his hero- 
iſm upon every occaſion and in proportion to the 
cloſeneſs of our acquaintance, we conſtantly 

claim a ſhare in the luſtre: of his reputation. 
In like manner where we form a ſtill nearer 
_ connexion. than friendſhip is capable of admit- 
ting; when we abſolutely look about for wives; 
by what ſalutary ſtandard: do we regulate our in- 
clinations ? Will not a tolerable face have more 
weight with us than the moſt exalted underſtand- 
ing; and will not a tolerable fortune appear of 
more conſequence than the united recommenda- 
tion of all the mental accompliſhments? When 
theſe things are notoriouſly ſo, what are we to 
expect but ſhame and diſappointment; but mor- 
_ tification and regret? At a ſituation like this, 
who are we to find fault with but ourſelves? 
It we truſt our property to the hands of a rob- 
ber, can we expect it to be ſafe? And if we 
lodge our confidence or our felicity in the boſoms 
of the worthleſs, what greater ſecurity can we 
poſſibly hope to find, either for the prodigal de- 
poſit of our friendſhips, or for the frantic re- 
ſe of our affections? Inſtead therefore of quar- 
relling with the world for deceiving us fo often, 
we ſhould acknowledge ourſelves obliged that 
we are not deceived ſtil] oftener; our connex- 
ions for the moſt part are injudicious, and conſe- 
quently ſhould be for the moſt part unfortunate; 
1 . | yet, 
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yet, for the honour of human nature, be it men- 
tioned, the world is not ſo ready to deceive as we 
are to let it; nor are our acquaintance half fo 
much diſpoſed to be villains as we are diſpoſed 
to be fools. Let us not therefore, becauſe we 
ourſelves are profligate or ridiculous, impeach 
the integrity of other people; if we have a mind 
to be fortunate in our friendſhips, or happy in 
our loves; let us not form attachments accord- 
ing to the advice of our paſſions, but according 
to the direction of aur reaſon ; the wiſe and the 
virtuous are thoſe which ſtill ſtand the teſt of 
the cloſeſt examination; and theſe are the only 

eople whom reaſon will ever point out as en- 
titled in the leaſt to our eſteem or our affec- 
tion. N 4 | 


Nuns, CXIV. Saturday, April 2. 


— — — — 


To the BAB L E R. 
. | 

MAKE no doubt, Sir, but the conduct of a 
weekly eſſay muſt be very troubleſome, 
and that a great part of your labours are unſeen; 
ſpent in efforts that produce nothing; and thrown 
away upon ſubjeQs that are found barren in the 

experiment. . 
- If you ſhould at any time be at a loſs for a ſub- 
ject, I flatter myſelf, you would find ſomething 
new in the hiſtory of - thoſe obſcure ages, which 
modern readers have hitherto thought ain | 
LETS 08: | O 
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of their curioſity, and which lie deſerted becauſe 


unknown. 


The hiſtory of the unfortunate Aranthes and 


Aſpaſia is among this number, and though their 
epitaph at Lyons in France, has been printed 


in our books of travels, yet their wy at rn 5 


is but little known. 
Aranthes was ſon to the governor of one of 


the Mediterranean iſlands, and favoured with all 


the advantages of nature, fortune and educa- 
tion. Aſpaſia was a Greek lady, beautiful be- 
yond expreſſion, and admired by all the youth 
of Athens, which was then the place of con- 
courſe for all the polite of the Roman empire. 


Their mutual merit ſoon produced a mutual 


eſteem, and this was after ſome time converted 
into the moſt ardent paſſion. They both in- 
dulged the hopes of being happy in each other 
for life, when Rrantſres returning home to ob- 
tain his father's conſent, was taken by a _ 
ſold into the internal parts of Africa, and there 
condemned to * with the moſt unremitting 
ſeverity. 

In the mean time A ia felt all that love and 
impatience could inſpire; one year paſſed away 
without hearing any news from her lover, ano- 
ther came, but ſtill the ſame filence ; at length 


An account arrived that Aranthes was no more, 


ſo that Aſpaſia now loſt her love in deſperation. 
Pime that obliterates every paſſion, by de- 
grees aſſuaged the pain, which was felt by Aſ- 


paſia, ſhe was at laſt brought to liſten to new 


addreſſes, and fo far prevailed upon by the ad- 
monitions of her parents, that ſhe conſented to 
go into France with an old merchant vvho de- 


—_ her for his don, then in Africa, 1 
wit 
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with the natives of that barbarous region. Her 
voyage was ſucceſsful, and if her refined man- 
ners charmed the old man, the ſon who ſoon 
after returned was not leſs enchanted. 
A day was fixed for their nuptials ; and as he 
was the moſt opulent man in the country, all 
the inhabitants came ſucceſſively to offer their 
congratulations, and in order to add ſtill greater 
| ſplendour to the ſolemnity, the young merchant 
who was to be bridegroom, made her a preſent 
of fifty ſlaves, who were at that time juſt landed, 
and within half a day's journey to attend her. 
As the preſence of ſuch a number of ſlaves, 
it was thought would add to the magnificence of 
the entertainment, they were led up to the mer- 
chant's palace, loaded with merchandizes as was 
then the cuſtom, and bending beneath their ſor- 
rows and fatigue. Aſpaſia felt all that humanity 
can inſpire upon the ſight of ſuch diſtreſs, while 
they paſſed on ſucceſſively before her. But what 
could equal her emotions when among the hind- 
moſt of thoſe unhappy wretches, ſhe beheld her 
own Aranthes emaciated with labour and afflic- | 
tion, and with his eyes unalterably fixed upon 
the ground. She gave a loud convulſive ſhriek 
and fell ſenſeleſs into the arms of her attendants. 
As her fituation naturally drew the eyes of all 
upon her, Aranthes ſaw once again the dear ob- 
ject of his earlieſt paſſion, and flew with haſte to 
her aſſiſtance. Their ſtory and his misfortunes 
were ſoen made known to the company, and 
the young merchant, with - peculiar generoſity, 
reſigned his miſtreſs to the more early claim of 
Aranthes. 3 
Were this ſtory a novel, it would end with 
the greateſt propriety in this place; but truth 
. | diſagreeably 
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| diſagreeably lengthens the account, for one day, 
ſitting in a window of one of the apartments, 
happy in each other, and fluſhed with expec- 
tations of ſtil] greater rapture, a youth who with 
a bow had been ſhooting at birds in a neigh- 
bouring grove, drew it at random, and the ar- 
ro pierced both lovers at the ſame time. Thus 
a life of misfortune was terminated by as unfor- 
tunate an end. They were both laid in the ſame 
grave, and their epitaph ſtill continues legible, 
though erected near a thouſand years, a monu- 
ment at once both of the caprice of their fate, 
and of their mutual fidelity. | 
I ſhall not make any addition to this ſtory, Mr. 
Babler, by unneceſſary obſervations. —If the 
ſtory itſelt is not worth the attention of your 
1 it can receive no benefit from any re- 
marks ot mine; fo that I ſhall treſpaſs no longer 
on your patience than to aſſure you, with how 
much regard, = 


: I am your conſtant reader, 
And very humble ſervant, | 


NARRATOR. 


Nun. 


Ny 
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7 H E character of an author is what ſuch | 
1 numbers are ambitious of obtaining, that 
every day produces ſome addition to the re pub- 
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* I 2 
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lic of letters, and ſhews us a great many honeſt 


gentlemen who imagine, that the publication of 


2 book, let it be never ſo uſeleſs or deſpicadle, 


muſt raiſe them in the eſtimation of the world, 


as if the ſureſt method to eſtabliſh an idea of the 


underſtandings, was to prove themſelves triflers 


or fools. For my own part, great a partiality 


as I may feel for the productions of the preſs, I 
| ſet but a very ſmall value on thoſe works which 


man of real talents takes an infinue deal of pains 


than where I ſee a writer ſetting out to gain ſome 


are not likely to be of ſervice to ſociety. The 
moſt Migenious treatiſe on the wing of a butter- 


fly, has but very little merit in my opinion; and 
my ridicule is much more eaſily moved where a 


to prove ſome hypotheſis, which, when it is 
proved, does not ſignify a ſixpence to the world, 


point which will be really advantageous to man- 


kind, but failing through an obvious want of 


abilities, in the attainment of his end. 


There is, however, no part of literature in 


- which men of genius are ſo apt to trifle, or in 
which blockheads are ſo apt to be inſufferable, 


| Pope's Rape of the Lock, can forbear lamenting 


as in poetry. Who, for inſtance, that reads Mr. 


to find ſo much ſterling fancy and exquiſite ver- 
ſification thrown away upon a ſubje& which 
| I, 2 cannot 
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| | cannot poſſibly be of the ſmalleſt benefit to the 
reader. Perhaps of all the pieces which this 


great man ever publiſhed the Rape of the Lock 
is the moſt finiſhed and poetical; yet muſt it not 
grieve a conſiderate mind to recollect, that the 


Rape of the Lack is at beſt but a glittering toy; 


an elevated gewgaw, merely capable of amuſing 
the fancy, but no way calculated to enlarge the 
" underſtanding. Muſt it not grieve a conſiderate 
mind to ſee thoſe aſtoniſhing abilities prodigally 
ſquandered on ſuch deſpicable objects, when the 
choice of ſubjects ſuited. to their natural dignity 
would have afforded the world a ſtill greater 


degree of entertainment, and given it beſides the 


moſt ample and falutary ſources of inſtruction. 
It is a very abſurd opinion which a great many 

people adopt in regard to the end of poetry. So 
it amuſes the fancy, they imagine it may neglect 
the heart; and ſo it tickles the ear in an agree- 
able manner, they never once trouble theiflelves 
about the effect which it is likely to have upon 
the underſtanding: thus they conclude, that the 
moſt exalted walk of all literature is to be the leaſt 
uſeful to the world, and ſet down men of inferior 
talents only as the proper inſtructors of ſociety. 
Abſurd as this opinion is, it has nevertheleſs a 
prodigious number of advocates; and the ge- 
nerality of our modern poets ſeem to be ſo per- 
fectly ſatisfied of its juſtice, that one half of our 
compoſitions are nothing more than elegies on 
linncts or black-birds—Deſcriptions of a river or 
a meadow—verſes to the ſpring—and ballads 
about milliners girls and mantua-makers appren- 
tices. - = | | 

Did theſe worthy gentlemen, however, con- 
ſider, that poetry is to the full as capable of im- 

1 proving 
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tions. Did they conſider, that the principal 


number of our celebrated poets, while they en- 
tertained us with the fineſt ebullitions of genius, 


have given us alſo the ſoundeſt leſſons of mora- 
lity; and did they conſider, that the harmony 


of numbers is almoſt entirely calculated to enforce 


the ſentiments of virtue more ſtrongly on our 


boſoms, they might be kindly led to mix alittle : 


reaſon now and then with their rhyme, and in- 


duced to believe, that the moſt poliſhed verſifi- 


cation is but a poor apology for dulneſs and in ſi- 
pidity. 1 wits 5 

The herd of modern verſifiers unfortunately 
copy nothing but the defects of our celebrated 
writers. Inſtead of endeavouring to imitate the 


exalted flights of a Pope, they only follow him 


where he evidently deſcends; and becauſe he, 


or becauſe other great men like Scipio and L#- 
lius, have employed themſelves in ſkimming _ 
ſome little poetical pebbles on the ſurface of ge- 


nius, they claim an everlaſting privilege to trifle 


alſo, and run continually into their faults with- 
out once ſpiritedly attempting to reach the leaſt 


of their perfeQtons. 2 

It ĩs in reality ſurpriſing, when the main end 
of literature is to make mankind wiſer and better, 

that the preſs is unceaſingly teeming with pro- 


ductions which often want even the negative 


merit, of having no harm to countenance the 
groſſneſs of their ſtupidity. Whoever is deſi- 
Tous of being an author ſhould always carefully 


attend to this material circumſtance, the inſtruc- _ 


tion of his reader; he ſhould judiciouſly conſider 


L 3 = 
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proving the mind, as of amuſing the imagina- 
tion, perhaps they would endeavour to give us 
ſome gleams of common ſenſe in their produc- 
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with himſelf, Whether the publication; Which 
e _ Re is 3bout to make, is ſuch as can either. be er- x 
viceable to the judgment ot to the heart; „ ad- 
8 vontageoug io the cauſe, ol good, ſenſe-orbene- 
= | ficial- to the interefl 88 af 5: unleſs it an- 
ſwers one of. tReſe ends, he never can promiſe 
Himſelf either profit or reputation, and it will be 
much more for his credit to continue in his uſual 
ſtate of obſcurity, than to call for the attention 
of the world. to ſhew himſelf a weak or a worth- 
leſs member cf the community. 
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"T ſometimes pen that men, who . the 
moſt dangerous deviations from the laws of 
ſociety, and the principles of virtue, in a great 
meaſure, owe their crimes to the very benevo- 
lenee of their hearts; and that in the midſt of 
all their guilt we find a dignity of foul which 
commands our.highelt admiration. 

Frank Leeſon, was the fon of a country gen- 
tleman in Ireland, who poſſeſſed a little eſtate of 
about three hundred pounds a year, but who, 
with that liberality of ſentiment, ſo particularly 
the characteriſtic of his nation, gave in to an ho- 
ſpitality rather beyond the power of his circum- 
ſtances, and in promoting the happineſs of his 
friends, too frequently forgot a neceſſary atten- 
tion to his own ; the conſequence may be eaſily 

foreſeen by the intelligent reader; old Mr. Leeſon | 
was involved in perpetual difficulties, and was 


upon the eve of being thrown into priſon, when 
be 


ORD 
Fats. ©. 
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he was ſaved from a diſgrace of that nature by 
the extraordinary piety of his ſon; Frank to a 


very excellent underſtanding, joined a very ami-= © 


able perſon; on which account, a young lady 
with an independent fortune of eight thouſand 
pounds had long beheld him with a favourable 
eye; but Frank being attached to another whoſe 
beauty and merit were her only recommenda- 
tions, had hitherto declined to profit by this 
lady's partiality ; however, when he ſaw there 
was no other method of ſaving an infirm father 
and mother from poverty and bondage, the force 
of his filial affeftian got the better of his love; 


he tore himſelf from the woman of his foul, ana 


married the eight thouſand pounds: with this 
money he paid off all the old gentleman's debts, 
and entered- the world with a degree of reputa- 
tion,. conſiderably ſuperior to the generality of 
his acquaintance. V 1 
As nothing could ſeparate Frank and his fa 
ther, the old couple and the young lived for ſome 
time in the moſt perpect ſtate of harmony under 
the ſame roof; and the ſeverity of their former 
ſituation producing a neceſſary regulation in their 
expences, they were every day riſing no leſs in 
opulence than in felicity, when an unexpected 
misfortune left them in The moment of their ut- 
moſt ſecurity without ſhelter and without bread: 
old Mr. Leeſon, finding his health very much 
impaired, and conceiving a diſguſt moreover at 
the part in which he reſided, becauſe his fr.ends 
had not formerly been ſo ready to aſſiſt him in 
his neceſſities, as he had reaſon to expett; re- 
| ſolved with the concurrence of his ſon to diſpoſe 
of his eſtate, and to make an adequate purchaſe 
in the neighbourhood of Dublin, where he might 
L 4 have 
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have an opportunity of conſulting the beſt phy- 


ſicians, and eſtabliſhing a more agreeable circle 


of acquaintance; purſuant to this plan, he fold 
every acre he poſſeſſed, had the purchaſe money 
home in bills, and was preparing to ſet off for 
another part of the kingdom in a day or two, 
when an accidental fire reduced his habitation 
to an heap of aſhes, deſtroyed all his effects, and 
ve him ſcarcely. a moment more than was ab- 
folutely neceſſary for , the preſervation of his fa- 
mily: Frank, whoſe whole property was alſo in 
bills, and packed up ready for the intended de- 
parture, loſt all in the general calamity, and was 


4 obliged, together with lis father, his mother and 


his wife, to take refuge at a neighbouring gen- 
tleman's for a few days, till they were in a ca- 


expected from ſome letters which he obtained to 
the Lord Lieutenant, to procure a little eſta- 
bliſhment either in the army or the public 
offices. DEI TH 
On the arrival of our unfortunate family in 
town, young Mr. Leeſon applied himſelf induſ— 
triouſly to profit by his recommendations ; but 


1 alas, though he met with civility, he could ob- 


tain no relief; every freſh application gave him 
nothing but freſh occaſion to lament the miſe- 
rable proſpect before him; and while he was 
continually cheering every boſom at home with 
the ſpeedy expeQation of halcyon days, he had 
nothing but deſpair in his own. At length, de- 
ſtruction became too evident to be concealed ; 
his father, who was now confined to his bed, 
had been a whole day without ſuſtenance, and 

young Mrs. Leeſon was every hour trembling, 
leſt the pains of parturiency ſhould oblige w to 

| | by _ lohictt 


Pacity of reaching the metropolis, where Frank . 
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ſolicit the charitable aſſiſtance of the publics 
thus fituated, torn with a thouſand pangs, for a 
wife who poſleſſed his higheſt eſteem; for a fa- 
ther whom he almoſt worſhipped, and a mother 
whom he tenderly loved; Frank ſallied out one 
evening into the ſtreets, and ſtopping a gentle- 
man, whole appearance indicated opulence, he 
_ demanded his money with ſuch a-wildneſs of ac- 
cent, that the gentleman terrified out of his 
_ wits, immediately gave him a purſe of fifty gui- 
neas, and Frank eagerly retreated to his lodg- 
ings, depoſiting the money with his father, and 
telling him he had received it from the Lerd 
Lieutenant's order, as an earneſt only of future 
obligations; the family at home not doubting 
the truth of this relation, poured out their whole 
ſouls in acknowledgment. of the viceroy's good- 
neſs, and once more refreſhed themſelves with 

a comfortable repaſt. | | 

Next morning, however, the robbery became 
noiſed abroad, and to the great ſurprize of every 
body a merchant of the firſt character and for- 
tune was apprehended for the fact and lodged in 
Newgate ; on the earlieſt knowledge of this cir- 
eumſtance, Frank immediately wrote to the in- 
nocent gentleman, deſiring him to be under no 
apprehenſion, for if he was not honourably ac- 
quitted, the perſon actually guilty would on the 
day of trial appear in court, acknowledge his 
crime, and ſurrender himſelf to the violated laws 
of his country; the gentleman naturally read 
his letter to every body, but though ſuch as 
were his friends, talked of it as a moſt extraor- 

dinary affair, the generality of people conſidered 
it as a deſpicable artifice calculated to impoſe on 

the credulity of the public; however, the * 
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of trial at laſt came; and notwithſtanding the 
merchant's charaQer appeared irre proachable be- 
fore this unfortunate ſtain; notwithſtanding ſe- 
veral perſonages of the higheſt figure, proved him 
2 man remarkably nice in his principles and opu- 
lent in his circumſtances; the proſecutor was ſo 
poſitive in his charge, and a number of circum- 
ſtances ſo ſurpriſingly concurred, that he was 
actually convicted; and the judge. proceeding to 
ſentence, when a loud noiſe of make way ran 
through the court, and young Mr. Leeſon, with 
a manly, vet, modeſt-countenance, ruſhing for- 
waid, demanded to be heard, and delivered him- 
ſelf to the following effect: 

Fou ſee before you, my Lord, an e 
* young man, who once little thought of violat- 
* ing the laws of his country, and who wiſhed 
© rather to be the friend, than the enemy of So- 
* ciety; but who knows to what he may be 
* urged in the hour of a piercing calamity; to 
© what he may be wrought when deſtitute of 


4 friends and deſtitute of bread ? I, my lord, was 


* born a gentleman and bred one; fix months 
* ago | was maſter of an eaſy fortune, but an 
accidental fire in a moment reduced me to 
tc beggary, and what ſtill more diſtreſſed me, 
& reduced alſo an infirm and excellent father, an 
* aged and tender mother, together with the 
© beft.of women and the beſt of wives to the 
* ſame lamentable ſituation ; encouraged by 
© ſome recommendations to the great, we came 
#6; © up to town, and expected a decent means of 
© procuring a ſubſiſtance; but alas, my Lord, 
& thoſe. who want compaſſion moſt, are thoſe 
% whoare moſt commonly diſregarded ; ; inſtead 


* of aſſiſtance we received compliments, and 
66 
l met 
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met with the bow of a frigid politeneſs, where 
© we looked for the bounteous hand of relief; 
6 ſo that in a little time, our all was totally ex- 


© hauſted; and my unhappy father with the ve- 
« nerable partner of his youth were above a day 


without any ſuſtenance whatſoever, when 


* unable to ſee them expiring for food, I ruſhed. 
forth; and committed the robbery, for which 
* this gentleman now priſoner at the bar has 


© been condemned.“ | 
This was not the whole of my affliction 


« a fond deſerving wife, who had brought me a 
7e plentiful fortune, lay alſo periſhing with hun- 
„ ger, and that too in a ſituation which de- 
© manded the tendereſt attention, and the moſt 
„immediate regard: ſuch, my Lord, were my 
© motives for that unjuſtifiable action. Had the 


„ gentleman condemned, been happily acquitted, 


“J had not made this public acknowledgment of 
© my guilt : heaven only knows what I have 


* ſuffered during his confinement ; but the em- 
<< pire of the univerſe would not bribe me to in- 


„ jure him farther; nor tempt me by an in- 


famous ſacrifice of his life, to conſult the ſafety 


„of my own. Here then, my Lord, I claim 


ca his ſentence, and demand his bonds. Provi- 


cc dence will, I doubt not, now take care of my 
& innocent family, who are equally ignorant of 
© my crime, and my ſelt-accuſation. For my 


own part, I am reſigned; and I feel nothing 


© in conſequence of my approaching fate, but 
* from what I am ſenſible my miſerable friends 


ec“ muſt ſuffer on my account.“ 


Here Mr. Leeſon ended, and the whole court 
was loſt in approbation and tears. —He was, how- 
ever condemned, but pardoned the ſame day l 

an 
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and his character ſuffered ſo little upon this oc« 


caſion, that the Lord Lieutenant gave him, with 


his life, a place of ſeven hundred pounds a year, 


while the merchant, who had been accuſed from 


reſembling him exceſſively, dying ſometime aſter 


without iſſue, left him his whole fortune, as a 


reward ſor ſo exemplary an act of juſtice and ge- 


Reroſily, 


Gee — ee ns 


 Nows. CXVII. Saturday, April 23. 5 


1 


S the managers of our theatres are, I am 
ſatisfied, gentlemen of too much under- 
ſtanding to be offended with any body for point- 
ing out ſuch caſual improprieties as in the great 
multiplicity of their buſineſs, may poſſibly eſ- 


cape their own obſervations; I ſhall employ the 


preſent paper in acquainting them with a cir- 
cumſtance or two, which may be altered much 
to the ſatisfaction of the public, without expo- 


ſing themſelves to the ſmalleſt inconvenience, or 


the minuteſt expence. 


As Iam very fond of a play and generally take 
my ſtation in the Pit, I am frequently offended 
at the conſtant interruptions which the per- 


formance meets with from the reſtleſs diſpoſt- _ 


tions of the muſic, who the moment an act is 


begun, always get up, ſtare about perhaps with 


an idle gape of ſtupidity, and then withdraw, tho? 


conſcious that their preſence is indiſpenſibly re- 
quiſite in half an hour at the fartheſt—when the 


prompter touches his bell towards the cloſe of 


the act, the audience is again diſturbed by their 


entrance, 


— 
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entrance, and this entrance is made with ſo little 
caution, that the actors are abſolutely impeded 
in the proſecution of their parts, and the atten- 
tion of the ſpectators very frequently called from 

the moſt intereſting paſſages of the play. Some- 
times theſe conſiderate gentlemen will even tune 
their various inſtruments while the performer 
is actually ſpeaking, and I have more than once 
heard Lear exclaiming againſt the unnatural hags 
his daughters, to the disjointed ſqueak of a haut- 
boy, the impertinent ſharp of a fiddle, or the 
drowſy hum of a baſſoon. In every play we are 
ſure of being diſturbed ten times, by the very 
people who are paid to encreaſe our entertain- 
ment; and who ſurely ſhould from motives of 
intereſt, if not from principles of gratitude, ſeize 
every opportunity of adding to our ſatisfaction. 
What kind of corporeal qualities may go to 
the compoſition of a fiddler I neither know, nor 
am I very ſolicitous of being informed. I can- 
not however help thinking, but what they might 
ſit as quietly in their ſeats, as their paymaſters 1 
the public. During the courſe of an evening's 
entertainment not one in a hundred of the audi- 1 
tors find it neceſſary to go out. Why therefore 
the whole band of muſic, ſhculd have occaſion to 
interrupt us regularly every half hour is ſome- 
what extraordinary. A little common ſenſe can- 
not ſurely prejudice the nicety of their ears, or 
the expertneſs of their fingers; and if not, what 
excuſe can they poſſibly aſſign for a behaviour 
ſo generally diſagreeable to the town, and ſo 

palpably below the practice of any men who pre- 

tended in the leaſt either to manners or to mo- 
= | 
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It is a circumſtance mentioned highly to the 
honour of the late prince of Wales, his Maje- 
ſty's father, that having by ſome unavoidable ac- 
cident outſtaid his time one evening when he had 
commanded a play, he was no ſooner informed 
that the audience had been obliged to wait in 
conſequence of his delay, than he pulled out his 
watch in the full face of the houſe, as if he had 
recognized his error, and bowed with ſuch an 
acknowledgment of gracious condeſcenſion, as 
rendered him inconceivably amiable from his 
little miſtake. With all poſſible deference to the 
H entlemen of the catgut, and the profeſſors of the 
pipe, I think the Prince of Wales a perſonage of 
as much conſequence as the beſt of them; and 
therefore if an apology was amiable in him for 
detaining an audience ſome minutes from a fa- 
vourite entertainment, it muſt be thought a little 
preſumptuous in them to be perpetually diſturb- 
ing it. It is not however the members of the 
band to whom I addreſs myſelf; it is to their im- 
miediate maſters, and I flatter myſelf after what I 
have here ſaid, I ſhall have but little occaſion to 
expatiate on the ſubject for the future, as the ma- 
nagers have good-ſenſe, and the public have re- 
collection. 1 De 
The next abuſe which TI think wants reforma- 
tion in our theatres, is the practice which ſome 
of the capital performers have of raiſing the 
price of the Pit at their benefits. This of all 
the aQts of preſumption, which I ever remember 
in the profeſſors of the ſtage is by much the moſt 
- glaring and unpardonable; and if it ſhould be to- 
lerated but a few ſeaſons longer, there is no 
knowing to what lengths the temerity may be 
carried. I am far from being an enemy to the 
| | : dramaz 
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drama; on the contrary, I wiſh particularly well 
to the actors; and am never better pleaſed than 


when I ſee their merits properly rewarded, by the 
munificence of the public. But I think there is 


none of our performers who ought not to be very 
thankful for a clear benefit of two hundred 


pounds. This, either of the theatres will 


afford them at the common prices; and one 
ſhould ſurely imagine that they ought to teſtify 
their acknowledgments for the annual company 
of their friends, rather than make uſe of that 


very eſteem which the town entertains for them, 


to load it with an additional charge—what they 
may think of the affair I know not; but of this 
I am fully perſuaded, that the man who would 
not think himſelf highly obliged by a clear be- 


nefit of two hundred pounds, neter de Reon | 


| have a benefit at all. 

Let us however examine a little into the ge- 
neral excufe which the gentlemen of the thea- 
tres think proper to urge in extenuation of this 
extraordinary behaviour; whenever they are 
reprehended on this account their conſtant plea 
is, that they raiſe their price in order to oblige 
their friends, and that as nobody 1s forced to 
come, nobody can complain of an injury. 'This 


excuſe ſcarcely merits a reply; yet let me aſk. 


the people who urge it, whether the theatre is 


not entirely a public entertainment; and whe- 


ther they can properly diſpoſe of thoſe places to 
any particular individuals, which are equally ap- 
pointed for the indifferent reception of all— 
Cuſtom has for a long time authorized the letting 
of places in the boxes; but cuſtom haſt never au- 

thorized an addition to the regular price—Why 


therefore the frequenters of the Pit ſhould be 
2 53 | excluded 
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excluded from their uſual ſeats without the pay- 


ment of two ſhillings extraordinary is a circum- 
ſtance which ſurpriſes me much. What have 


A the Pit part of the audience done that they 


ſhould be ſingled out to bear the impoſition of 
ſome arrogant favourite, whom they themſelves _ 
have probably raiſed into reputation? If an ad- 
dition muſt be made to the price of tickets on be- 
nefit nights, let the tax become general; let the 
Boxes and the galleries come in for their por- 
tion of the burden, and let not the people of the 
Pit be the only perſons daſtined to bear the 
ſcourge of theatrical avarice and temerity—If an 
aQor*s friends want to put a ſum of money in his 
pocket, let them give double or treble the value 
for their own tickets; but let not the indiffer- 
ent part of the public be obliged to pay for 

friendſhips in which they have no manner of 
connexion. The buildings which formerly diſ- 
graced the ſtage on benefit-nights have been ju- 
diciouſly removed by the good-ſenſe of the ma- 
nagers; it is therefore to be hoped that they will 
ſhewas much readineſs in the ſuppreſſion of a 
palpable injuſtice as in the ſuppreſſion of a mere 
inconvenience ; and that they will not ſuffer 
their performers to take a liberty with the pub- 
lic, which they dare not take themſelves. 
'The laſt thing which I ſhall recommend to 


the managers, is to conſult the propriety of 


places, and to pay a little attention to the rank of 
their charaQers.— What buſineſs has a party of 
the Engliſh foot guards to attend upon a Per- 
fian emperor? Or is it a reaſon that a prince 
ſhould not be habited like a prince, becauſe the 
actor who appears in the character has but thirty 


ſhillings a week ;—It is inconceivable how — | 
| - Uttle 
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little things affect an accurate obſerver—who 


can bear to ſee the duke of Cornwall's gentleman- 
dreſt better than the duke of Cornwall himſelf— 


or endure with patience to ſee the perſons of one 


fingle family dreſt in the manner of half a dozen 


different countries? The probability of the fic- 
tion becomes deſtroyed by means of theſe ſlo- 


venly inattentions, and Drury- lane or Covent- 
garden, ſtare us continually in the face, when we 
want to be in Spain or in France, in Italy or 


Inyria. n 


— — — 
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To the BAB L E N 


SIR, f 227 
HERE is a ſet of good-natured people in 


the world, who ſo far from rejoicing at 


the proſperity of their neighbours, are continu- 
ally mortified whenever they ſee others growing 
up happily into life, and encreaſing in their cir- 
cumſtances either by the force of their own in- 
duſtry, or ſome unexpected turn of good for- 
tune. | Des | | 11 
Vou muſt know, Mr. Babler, that I was 
lately a ſhop-keeper in the Strand, and though I 
ſay it myſelf, was as pains-taking a young fellow 
as moſt are; being aſſiduous in my duty, I was 


ſucceſsful in my trade, and would in all proba- 
| bility have ſoon acquired a comfortable inde- 


pendence, had not the will of a generous rela- 


tion rendered it unneceſſary for me to labour any 


longer, 
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longer, by bequeathing me a fortune of full 
twelve hundred a year. On this acquiſition 1 
made over my ſhop to a worthy young fellow of 
my own family, and began to eee a little 
ſmartly, naturally ſuppoſing that as I was no- 
a man of fortune, there could be no impropriety 
whatſoever in aſſuming the appearance of a gen- 


ttleman; more eſpecially too, as my education 


had been tolerably genteel, and my friends were 
of no little conſideration in the country. Yet 
unhappily, Sir, though I ſhook my old acquaint- 
ance with as much'cordiality by the hand as ever, 
and was as ready as ever to paſs an evening with 
them at the Crown: and Anchor, nevertheleſs 
the preſumptian of ſetting up a carriage, and 


the vanity of wearing a bit of lace upon my coat, 


were inexhauſtible ſources of ridicule. It was 
expected thar I fliould be all the very ſelf fame 
haberdaſher I originally ſet out in life; and in- 
ſtead of acting in the character I was now en- 
titled to put on, it was thought inconceivably 
arrogant that I deviated in the leaſt from the ſim- 
plicity of my mechanical appearance. Hence a 
thouſand ſarcaſms of underbred ſmartneſs were 
continually ſpurted at me; and fo far from gain- 
ing any little credit from the preſervation of my 
former affability, that very affability was aſcribed 
to ſome motives of affectation, and only ſerved to 
plunge me in additional contempt. 8 

WMearied out with the malevolent reflexions 
of the town, I determined at laſt to retire into 
Nottinghamſhire, where my property principally 
lay, in hopes that a new ſet of acquaintance 
would treat me in a very different manner; and 
that ſo long as I behaved like a gentleman, I 
ſhould at leaſt be entitled to good manners and 
| civility. 


— 
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LED ' civility. But alas, Sir, here I found, if poſſible, 
freſh cauſes of uneaſineſs and mortification. My 
- profeſſion had been noiſed through the whole 
"neighbourhood; and the gentlemen of fortune _ 
found it atterly below the conſequence of their 
charaQers to aſſociate with a deſpicable fellow 
who had formerly been a tradeſman ; when 1 
went down therefore, they unanimouſly reſolved 
to avoid the moſt diſtant intercourſe with me. 
Inſtead of viſiting me as a ſtranger, they even 
returned my cards of invitation; and one Worthy 
wight in particular, the grandſon of a cheeſe- 
monger, threatened” to horſe-whip my ſervant, 
| Pp he ever more preſumed to come again, on ſochk = 
a meſſage ſrom a pitiful little. ſhop- keeper. What - 1 
to do, Mr. Babler, I knew not: poſſeſſed of a 1188 
good eſtate I could not herd with the very ple- | 
beians of the country; and.thoſe with whom J 
thought myſelf entitled to rank, diſdained to keep 
me company. 'Thus circumſtanced I was ob- 
| liged to return to the metropolis which had uſed 
Mme with ſo unremitting a degree of ill-nature, 
and forced to truſt to the caſual acquaintance of 
the play or the coffee-houſe, rather than detach 
myſelf entirely from ſociety. 
The old adage, Mr. Babler, is a very good 
one, which fays, © Conſider what I am, not 
© what I have been.” If mankind were in ge- 
neral to be eſtimated by their original ſituations 
in life, we ſhould find but very few of our moſt 
dignified characters entitled to reſpect; the biſhop 
that pronounces the benediCtion in our churches 
would be found ſome inconſiderable little chap- 
lain. The chancellor, who like another Deity, 
direQts in all matters of equity, would come out 


perhaps an obſcure chamber council; and the 
miniſter 


* 
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miniſter who made both biſhop and chancellor, 
appear no more at firſt ſetting out than a paltry 

cornet of horſe; yet ſurely upon their advance- 
ment in the world, it would be quite wrong were 
they to crawl in the contracted circumference 
of their primeval circles. It would be ridiculous 
for the firſt to ſpend his evenings continually at 
the Chapter coffee-houſe ; idle in the ſecond te 
- Paſs away his leiſure at the Grecian; and as im- 
proper for the third to be perpetually lounging. 
at George's. If therefore thoſe who appear in 
the moſt elevated characters are to act conſiſt- 
-eutly with what they are, and not in conformity 
to what they bave been, it cannot ſurely be im- 
proper for thoſe who move in a more ſubordi- 
nate ſphere to follow the ſame example. A man, 
while he continues in trade, ſhould” appear 
like a tradeſman; but if by any accident he 
ſhould arrive at the poſſeſſion of a plentiful 
eſtate, is it not as requiſite that he ſhould ap- 
pear like a man of fortune? Upon all occaſions 
is it not neceſſary to act with a charaQteriſtic de- 
gree of propriety? Propriety, in fact, is conſti- 
 _. tuted by the obſervance of character; and con- 
_ © ſequently he that acts agreeable to the rules of 
propriety, is infinitely leſs intitled to the general 
ridicule, than he who is terrified by the thing 
which he formerly has been from aſſuming the 
conſequence really belonging to what he is. If 
you approve theſe ſentiments, Mr. Babler, you 
will kindly give them a place; if not, they ſhall 
be ſent for in a few days, = I 


By, Sir, your conſtant reader, 


ANIMADVERTOR. 
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Nums. CXIX. Saturday, May 7. 


7 the BABLER 


81 R, 
MONG all the a charaQers 


in- the extenſive rounds of infamy, who 
are entitled to the deteſtation of the public, I 
know of none more odious than thoſe who de- 
pend upon the bounty of ſome proſtitute for a 
maintenance, and live upon the wages which 
ſome miſerable woman earns by the moſt aban- 
doned ſacrifice both of her peace and her reputa- 
tion. Yet that there are men fo callous to every 
dictate of delicacy, ſo dead to every ſentiment 
of ſhame, as to boaſt of ſuch a ſupport; and even 
make an abſolute profeſſion of living by the pro- 
fligacy of the other ſex, experience every day 
muſt fatally convince the ſenſible obſerver : let 
thoſe, however, who doubt the truth of the re- 
mark, caſt an eye over the following little por- 
trait, "and every ninety-nine readers in a hundred 
will immediately point out the perſon from whom 
I have taken the reſemblance. 

CoDR A x was born of very obſcure parents 
in Shropſhire, and had little obligations either to 
nature or education, but the advantages of a to- 
lerable perſon and an impudence unparalleled: 
Being ſent into the world at a very early age 
with little other dependance than thele two qua- 
lifications, he ſtrove upon all occaſions to make 

tnem 


. 
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them anſwer ſome account. Hence, wherever 
he went, he was a man of profeſſed gallantry ; 
yet having no paſſions to gratify beſides the deſ- 

icable avarice of his temper, his attacks were 
conſtantly directed againſt thoſe who were likely 
to ſupply him with money, the moment he ob- 
tained any place in their affections. Ignorant 
as he was of every thing elſe, he knew that a 
woman who parts with her heart would be ea- 
ſily led to a ſacrifice of her intereſt, and there- 
fore made uſe of the ſame paſſport to the purſe 

which gave him firſt of all an admittance lo the 
perſon. 8 

Among the number of thoſe a diſtinguiſhed 
him by particular marks of liberality, the miſtreſs 
of a;certain noble Lord, who was herſelf al- 
lowed. an ample income by the munificence of 
her lover, made him an appointment out of her 
ſalary of four hundred pounds a year; furniſhed 
an elegant houſe for his convenience, and even 
ſet up an equipage to gratify his vanity, It is 
the conſtant curſe of keepers to be diſregarded by 
| thoſe wretches on whom they are moſt laviſh of 
their bounty; and it is as conſtantly the curſe of 
the miſerable wretches themſelves, to ſquander 
away what 1s thus obtained from the obje& of 
their averſion, on raſcals who treat them with 
cruelty or contempt. This was the caſe of the 
- unfortunate woman before us. Every ſixpence 
which her artifice ſtole from the miſguided par- 
tiality of her Lord, ſhe immediately gave into 
the poſſeſſion of Codrax, and thought herſelf 
amply rewarded if he even condeſcended to re- 
ceive theſe inſtances of her regard with any to- 
lerable ſhare of civility. Her fondneſs, how- 


ever, was too palpable to be always concealed; 
her 
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her Lord found out her attachment, and diſ- 
carded her with the obloquy ſhe merited. She, 
however, had ſtill ſome jewels, and other valu- 
able moveables. Theſe 'ſhe parted. with gra- 
dually. to ſupport the prodigality of her infa- 
mous paramour, and at laſt reduced herſelf to 


a ſingle change of clothes. —Finding there was 


no proſpe& of benefiting any farther by her 
weakneſs. Codrax decamped without beat of 
drum, and left her to all the ſtings of pinching 
poverty and a deſpairing love. In this ſituation 

the keenneſs of her ſufferings found a refuge in 
diſtraction; and a cell in Bedtary is now the re- 
treat of an unhappy wretch, who ſome time ago 
could waſte no leſs than thouſands in the pur- 
ſuit of her licentious diſſipations. In the midſt 
of all her diſtreſſes Codrax, though opulent 
through the means of her very affection for him, 
refuſed to give her a ſhilling ; he ſaw her for 
ſome time wandering naked through the ſtreets, 
bereft alike of habitation and bread, yet ſtill he 
denied the ſmalleſt relief. But who could ex- 
pe a dawn of humanity in a boſom which was 
totally loſt to honour; or think that a mind could 
be tinctured with the minuteſt touches of bene- 
volence, which could become ſcandalouſly de- 
pendant even upon infamy for a ſupport, and 

| ſtoop to be a proſtitute to actual proſtitution. 
One of the next ſtrokes in the character of 


_  Codrax, is the deſtruction of a whole family in 


the country. Having, in conſequence of his 
laſt connection, now got a handſome ſum in his 
pocket, he went down to a certain country town 
in an elegant chariot, attended by a couple of 
ſervants, and took lodgings juſt by the houſe of 
a widow lady, who had been left by the * 

| 7 | ous 
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lous partiality of a doating huſband, the ſole care 


of two children, one a daughter quite marriage- 


able; and what was ſtill worſe, the ſole poſ- 
ſeſſion of their father's eſtate, which amounted 


to five hundred pounds a year. Our hero's ap- 


pearance was ſmart, and his perſon, as I have be- 
fore obſerved, agreeable; he therefore eaſily got 
himſelf introduced to the old matron's houſe, 
and made ſuch good uſe of his time, that in leſs 
than a fortnight, both mother and daughter were 


Pl — 
8 0 > 
8 3 
. * > 
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entirely at his devotion : he continued this hope- 


ful connection with the two, till he had either 


— away or engroſſed the principal part 
of their fortune into his hands: He then took 


his leave triumphantly of the family; the fe- 


male part of which did not long ſurvive his de- 
arture. The mother died of a broken heart, 


in all the miſeries, as I hear, of a pariſh work- 
houſe; and the daughter periſhed in childbed for 


© want of common neceſſaries. What became of 
the ſon I know not, but I think ſomebody told 


me that he is now either a common ſeaman in 


our fleets, or a common ſoldier in our armies. 
Codrax is now leagued with a profligate per- 


former in the ſervice of the public, who has a 


conſiderable ſum of money and ſome valuable 
jewels in her poſſeſſion. He has for ſome time 
aſſumed the title of knighthood ; and ordered 
in a variety of articles from various tradeſmen, 
who have not yet perhaps repented of their cre- 


dulity. How long this connection may continue, 


is a matter of little conſequence to the world. 
'Thoſe, however, who ſee this, may be warned by 
the advice of a friend, and take care how they 
admit ſuch a man into their families. Should my 
letter be produQtive of ſo ſalutary an effect, my 


— 5 5 . 
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wiſh will be anſwered; and I ſhall with plea- 
ſure acknowledge myſelf your very humble ſer- 
vant, ; 0 r 4 1 1) 

A oc! Af BSD ECE 


 _Nums. CXX. Saturday, May 14. 


15— 


IN one of my papers, ſome time ago, I threw 

1 out a hint relative to a paſſion, which my 
young rogue Harry had conceived for Miſs Cor- 
nelia Marchmont, whom I mentioned as the very 
abſtract of every mental perfection, and every 
perſonal accompliſhment ; my conjecture for a 
conſiderable while was acquiring freſh founda- 
tion, but as my nephew ſaid nothing of the mat- 
ter to me, I took no notice of it to him, though 
I could not help ſmiling at the belief, which he 
entertained, that I was totally ignorant in regard 
to the object of his affteions—Laſt monday ſe- 
vennight however, he came to me with an air of 
the greateſt tranſport, and after apologizing for 
not having made me acquainted with the buſineſs | 
a little ſooner, informed me, that Miſs March- 
mont had bleſt him that morning with the ac- 
knowledgment of a reciprocal eſteem, and that I 
was the perſon whom ſhe had pitched upon to o- 
pen a negotiation between the two families. 
Ass I do not know any young lady exiſting, 
who poſſeſſes a greater ſhare of my eſteem, than 
Miſs Marchmont; nor ever ſaw a perſon ſo im- 
| mediately calculated io make my boy happy, I 


| ſhook him cordially by the hand, wiſhed him 
joy from the bottom of my heart, and inſtantly 
„Voi It ö 
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fet out to my ſiſter Rattle, who is a very wor- 


— £ 
. 


thy woman, though ſhe ſometimes will argue 


with me about a point of philoſophy; and is a 
very ſenſible one too, though ſhe has within 
theſe three months found fault with one or two 
of my Bablers :—Luckily on my entrance, I 
found Mr. Marchmont, Cornelia's father, chatt- 
ing with her at the parlour fire, and as he and I 
have been intimately acquainted above thirty 
years, I opened the buſineſs of my errand with- 
out any ceremoney, and this the more eſpecially, 
becauſe I knew neither could have any reaſonable 
objeQion to the match; every thing turned out as 
I expeRed, both were rejoiced at the affection 
between the young people; and there being no 
mighty matters of law to retard the celebration 
of the nuptials, I thought it beſt to make ſhort 
work of the affair, and accordingly fixed the 
wedding for the following Saturday. The pro- 
ge being approved by the parent of each, 
retired to make Harry happy with the intel 
ligence, and in purſuance of the agreement I faw 
him bleſt with one of the worthiell, as well as 


— 


who hall be n 0 £ there will be ample pro- 
viſion for a riſing family. 

As J look upon a wedding - day, to be one of 
the moſt important calls which either of the fex- 
es have in their Whole lives, for the exertion'of 


an eme delicacy I was not a Infle-attene | 
tive 
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tive to the behaviour of my two favourites, and 


der and reſpectful, without deviating into that 


fulſome diſagreeable fondneſs; of which, even 


men of the beſt ſenſe are often guilty, when 


they have juſt obtained the woman of their heart: 
As to Cornelia, I never ſaw a young creature in 


her ſituation, conduct herſelf with more pro- 
priety— to all the dignity of conſcious virtue, ſhe 
joined all the ineffable ſweetneſs of an engaging 
timidity ; and though ſhe ſeemed proud of the 


man whom ſhe had thus preferred to all the 
world, yet ſhe had too much ſenſibility not to 
feel ſome amiable terrors, at fo awful an altera- 


tion of her circumſtances. | 


After the performance of the ceremony we all 


retired to Mr. Marchmont's, and there being a 
large company of us, Harry judiciouſly propoſed 
an unremitting round of amuſements both before 
dinner and after, which entirely employed the 
attention even of the moſt volatile, and prevent- 
ed the circulation of thoſe indelicate ambiguities 
with which the generality of wedding-days are 


frequently diſgraced. So that our mirth was as 


it ought to be; mingled with good ſenſe and 
manners; and of courſe the harmony of a day 


could be little liable to interruption while that 


harmony was regulated by reaſon and civility. 


I have been often ſhocked at the ſolemnization 
of a marriage, to ſee the ridiculous, I had almoſt 


ſaid the profligate, levity with which people have 
- approached the altar of the divine being, and jeſt- 
ed with one another at the inſtant of ſupplicating 
a bleſſing from his hand: Nay, I have been 
many times preſent where the clergyman who 

dM 23 ” | read 


it gave me infinite pleaſure to obſerve upon the 
whole, that Harry's behaviour was manly, 'ten- 
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read the ſervice has conſidered the affair as a 
matter of the greateſt merriment, and even 
winked with a peculiar degree of archneſs at the 


bride, when he came to mention the Procrek- 
tion of children. 


One would imagine on a wedding day, that, 


if the friends of the married couple had even no 
veneration for the deity, they would at leaſt have 
ſome little ſhare of politeneſs; and be actuated 
by a tender concern for the feelings of the lady, 
if they even felt no awe whatſoever in the pre- 
ſence of their God. A woman of any ſenſibility 
on her wedding-day, muſt naturally be in cir- 


cumſtances ſufficiently embarraſſed, without 
hearing any illiberal pleaſantries from the com- 
pany, to enhance the difficulties of her ſituation. 


When ſhe conſiders that the happineſs or miſery 
of her life materially depends upon the choice 


which ſhe has then made, ſhe has cauſe enough 


for terror: and when ſhe conſiders, the privilege 
. which is ſhortly to be claimed by the object of 
that choice, when ſhe conſiders that the delicate 


reſerve, in which ſhe has all her life been brought 


up, is in an inſtant to be ſacrificed to his incli- 
nation; I ſay, when all theſe things are con- 


ſidered, nothing can be more inſolent, or indeed 


more cruel, than to aggravate her diſtreſs, by 


the practice of any improper jocularities. people 


Lam ſenſible are ſtrangely attached to old cuſ- 


toms, but every cuſtom ſhould be aboliſhed, 
| which is in the leaſt repughant to reaſon and ci- 
vility; on which account, I flatter myſelf. the 
| 1 bi will give a proper attention to this ſub - 
--jeQ, and corre&t the error I have been here ſpeak- 
ing of as far as he is able, in the circuit of his 


innere 


Nous. 


} 
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URING the time of the celebrated Tha- 

mas Kouli Kahn, it was a common amuſe- 
ment with him and his officers, to take a number 
of aſſes, and try who could make the deepeſt inei- 
ſion, in the backs of thoſe unfortunate animals 
with a ſabre; he that cut fartheſt was allowed the 
reputation of the ſtrongeſt man; and frequently » 
it happened that one of the miſerable creatures was 
entirely divided aſunder by the force of a ſingle” 
ſtroke: this anecdote was mentioned at a club to 
which I have the honour of belonging, by a gen- 
tleman of unqueſtionable veracity and good ſenſe, 
who was many years a reſident in Perſia, and was? 
an occaſional ſpectator at ſeveral of theſe inhu- 
man diverſions z' the whole company to their ho- 
nour, it muſt be mentioned, exprefled an honeſt; 
abhorrence at ſuch barbarous relaxations, and we 
all congratulated ourſelves upon living in a coun- 

try, where it would be ſcandalous, for the very 
firſt orders to imitate the Perſian hero in his 
brutal exerciſes. 

When I got home, however, I could not FRO 
refleCting, that notwithſtanding the conſcious pride 
of heart, which we all poſſeſſed in the moment 

of lelf-congratulation, a number of amuſements 
could be pointed out in this kingdom conſiderably 
more barbarous, than the practice of hewing an 
aſs to pieces, though this appeared ſo juſtly ſhock- | 
ing to our imaginations: nay, what is ſtill worſe, 


the enjoyment of ſeveral barbarities is particularly - 
M 3 reſerved 


: — 
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reſerved for people of the firſt figure and under- 
ſtanding, as if thoſe, whoſe feeling ſhould be un- 
commiſſion of-cruelties ; and as if a violent out- 
rage upon every ſentiment of humanity, ſhould 
be the peculiar privilege of birth and fortune: 
My readers may be ſurpriſed at this obſerva- 

tion, upon the people of England; yet let me 

a if it be more cruel to torture an aſs, than to 
torture a ſtag; or whether it is not even more 
compaſſionate to diſpatch the firſt at a blow, than 
to purfue the latter for a number of hours, en- 
crealing the wretched animal's agony at every 
ſtep, and yielding it up at laſt, to a death that 
muſt harrow up the boſom of any good natured 
man, who allows himſelf a moment's ſpace for 
. ff ĩͤ Li 
The more in reality that we conſider this 
point, the more we ſhall find it neceſſary, to 
condemn the inhabitants of this civilized, this 
benevolent country; the Perſian when he diſ- 
patches the unfortunate aſs, commits no treſpaſs 
upon the property of his neighbour, nor manifeſts 
any diſregard to the diſtreſſes of a friend: the 
animal whom he deſtroys is his own, it is con- 
fined to a particular ſpot : and nobody can ſuffer 
in its death but himſelf ; whereas in the proſe- 
cution of the chace with us, we trample incon- 
ſiderately through half a county, perhaps, over 
the corn grounds and incloſures, which the in- 
duſtrious farmer has cultivated, or planted, at a 
very great expence; and if the perſon whom we 
thus injure expreſſes any reſentment at our con- 
duct, we poſſibly horſe whip him for his inſo- 
lence, and ſend him home with the reparation of 
a bleeding head, to comfort his wife and chil- 
F | dren, 
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dren. This is not all, in the phrenzy of a hunt- 
ing match, as well as being ſenſible to the wrongs 
which we offer to others, we become wholly un 
mindful of the prejudice, which we do ourſelves; 
for let our lives. be of neyer ſuch conſequence to 


| our families, we become regardleſs; of danger; 


we never heſitate at leaps that are manifeſtly. big 
with deſtruction; and even, if the brother of 
our breaſt ſhould meet with any accident in this 
mad - headed courſe, ſo far from ſtopping to aſſiſt 
him, we make an abſolute jeſt of his misfortune, - 
and expreſs a ſenſe: of pleaſure in proportion as 
we find him involved in diſtreſs; if he diſlocates 
a leg or an arm by a fall from his horſe, he affords: 
us an exquiſite entertainment; but, if he actually 
fractures his ſkull, our mirth becomes extrava- 
gant, and we continue wild with delight, till hap- 
pineſs is totally effaced by intoxication. | 
_ The civikzed nations of Europe ate extremely 
ready, upon all occasions 10 ſtigmatiae every 
other part ef the world with the epithet of bat» 
barians, though the appellation might with: in- 
finitely mare propriety be conferred upon them- 
Felves; among the politeſt of our neighbours, 
there are a thouſand cuſtoms kept up, which 
would fill the moſt uncultivated ſavage with 
horror, and give him, if -poſſible, a ſtill, more 
contemptihle idea of chriſtianity 5 -;an; Indian 
Brachmin, for inſtance, will frequently go to the 
ſea-fade, while the fiſhermen are drawing their 
nets, and purchaſe a whole boat full of fiſh for 
the humane ſatisfaction of reſtoring the expir- 
ing creatures to their natural element, and ſnatch- 
ing them from death ;—nay, the tenderneſs af 
the Brachmins is ſo exceſſive, with regard to the 
animal creation, that they have been known to 
eien M4. purchaſe 
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purchaſe cattle at an extraordinary price, merely 
to fave them from ſlaughter ; compaſſionately 
thinking, the lowing heifer, or the bleating lamb, 
an equal, though an humbler heir of exiſtence, 
with themſelves: what then, would men of this 
exalted” benevolence, think of the Britiſh na- 
tion, were they to ſee with what ſolemnity the 
_- right of murdering an innocent Partridge, or a 
harmleſs Hare, is ſetiled by the legiſlative power 
of the kingdom? Were they to ſee the armies, 
which at particular ſeaſons, iſſue forth, to de- 
ſtroy the warbling inhabitants of air, for actual 
| Yiverſion;* the ſportive tenants of the river, for 
idle recreation? But above all, what would they 
feel to ſee a' generdus domeſtic little bird, ſcan- 
dalouſly tied to the ſtake, and denied the ſmalleſt 
chance of life, at the eve of a ſacred faſt, ſet apart 
by our holy religion, for the purpoſes of extra- 
ordinary ee and the buſineſs of unuſual 
mortification Lit is impoſſible to imagine what 
they would feel, when there are even Chriſtians 
ts be found, who cannot ſee the practice without 
horror, nor think of it without tears. 
Lam far from carrying my notions of tender- 
. neſs to the animal creation, beyond the bounds 
of reaſon, as the Brachmins do, who think it ir- 
religious to feed upon any thing which has been 
ever endued with life; becauſe I believe, the 
great author of all things deſigned theſe animals 
principally for the uſe and ſuſtenance of man: 
yet at the fame time, that I ſuppoſe they were 
formed by the Deity for the relief of our neceſ- 
ſities, I cannot imagine he ever intended they 
ſhould'be tortured - through wantonneſs, or de- 
ſtroyed for diverſion; nor can I imagine, but 
what even the ſuperſtitious forbearance of the 
STEAL „ 2 Brachmins, 
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Brachmins, is infinitely more pleaſing in his 
ſight, than the inconſiderate cruelty of thoſe who 
profeſs an immediate obedience to his word: a 
God All-mercy, never takes delight in the un- 
neceſſary, agony of a creature, whom he has been 
pleaſed to endue with exiſtence; we therefore 
offer, an inſult to him, when we give à needleſs. 
pang to the, meaneſt of his creatures, and ab- 
ſolutely . pervert the. deſign of his Providence, 
whenever we facrifice thoſe animals to our 
amuſements, which he has conſtituted entirely 
for the relief of. our wants. 

I have thrown. out theſe ceflexions with be⸗ | 
nevolent punpoſe, as ſuch numbers of the ignos, 
rant apd the thoughtleſs, are apt to promote, 
their amuſements at the expence of. of their huma- 
nity; ſhould what I have here offered he * 


with the reformation but of an individual, I ſhall, 


think my time well employed; ridicule I muſt. 
naturally expect from numbers, for daring to 

combat with, favourite prejudices; hut it is my, 
conſolation, that no witticiſm whatever, which, 
may be aimed at me; as a writer, can, on the 
preſent ſubject of animadverſion, 400 me the er mts, 
nuteſ} 1 Injury! T f 
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XXY E are told by Plutarch, that whenever 
VVV the celebrated Phocion ftood up in the. 
ſenate to fpeak 50 the bulinefs of the nation, 
Demoſthenes, who generally efpoufed a differ- 
ent ſyſtem of politics, wonld whiſper the perfor 
who fat next tim, and ſay, here comes the prun- 
ing hook of my periods. For my own part, greatly 
as I myfelt may fall under the common cenſure 
with the generality of my brother ſcribblers, 1 
could nevertheleſs with that the preſent age had 
fome ſalutary pruning hook, to lop off the redun- 
dancies of expreſſion in literary compoſition ; 
that the reader might not be put to the trouble 
of going over an unneceffary number of words, 
which, inſtead of helping out a writer's ſenfe, 
moſt commonly have quite accontrary-effeF, und 
only ſerve to obſeure tlie te 


tendency of his urgu- 


23207 en ee kee? 


In the Profaic productiens of the preſs, our 
modern writers, inſtead of aiming at conciſeneſs 


and perſpicuity, are too apt to ſtudy what is 
called a ro!undity of period; and too ready to 
treſpaſs upon propriety, for the mere confidera- 
tion of embelliſhment; thus to make a ſentence 
roll floridly on the ear, they often run into the 
moſt tedious repetitions; and uſe double the 
_ requiſite quantity of words from an unaccoun- 
table ſuppoſition, that an elegance of ſtile is con- 
ſtituted by an abſolute prolixity: whereas a mo- 
ment's recollection muſt ſatisfy a ſenſible mind, 
that the ſooner we diſcover our meanings, the 
more maſterly our pens muſt be naturally eſteem- 
ed; and the ſooner we inform the underſtanding of 
| | | | | a reader, 
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a reader, the more capable we are to anſwer the 
a deſigns of his inſtruction. 
In eee compoſition there is nothing 
more frequent than the practice of clogging a 
line with a load of uſeleſs epithet or unmeaning 
pleonaſm, merely to fill out the neceſſary quan- 
tity of ſyllables; to point out what I mean more 
ſtrongly I ſhall give the reader an example from 
a man of no leſs conſequence than Addiſon. The 
following ill- written ſimile in Cato has been 
greatly admired, and even in the Guardian it is 
quoted as one of the principal beauties which 
excites the admiration of lady Lizard and her 


So the pure limpid ſtream when foul'd with Hains, 
I guſhing torrents and deſcending rains, . | 
orks 177 clear, and as it runs Fa 

Till by degrees the floating mirror ſhines:  _. 

Reftect each flow'r that on the border grows, 

And a new heaven in its fair boſom ſhews, 
el 3... HE IINS 2 | DO CAT 

In the four firſt lines of this fimile the judicious 
reader will immediately perceive, that the poet 
has done little more than called a ſpade a ſpade ; 


thatis, made uſe of ſynonimous epithets or mean- 


ings entirely ſimilar ; the epithet pure is juſt the 
ſame as /impid; and we all know that when a 
ſtream is fouled, it muſt be fained of courſe : 
in like manner to work itſelf clear, it muſt refine. 
as it runs; and conſequently refining only as it 
runs, its ſhining muſt be gradual. To be ſe- 
rious, the poet might as well repeat the term 
pure, as follow it with the term limpid; and he 
might with juſt the ſame elegance tell us, that 
the ſtream was ſtained with ſtains, as uſe a wore : 
Ag : : x 8 0 
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of juſt the ſame ſignification. Mr. Addiſon, 
however highly entitled to our admiration as a 
proſe- writer, has, as a verſifier, but ſmall pre- 


tenſions to our applauſe; it is not therefore ſo 


much to cenſure him that I have pointed out the 
preſent imperfection, as to warn my poetical pur- 
chaſers from copying the miſtaxe. In poetry 
our eipthets ſhould never be forced properly 
uſed they have a fine effect; but when they are 
viũbly dragged in to ſpin out the meaſure of a 
line, and are moreover bald repetitions of the 
ſame idea, they become abominable. Nothing 
contributes more to their beauty than variety; 
and nothing is eaſier than to render them va- 
rious. A ſtream, for inſtance, has more qua- 
lities than one; it may be ſmooth as well Js firms 
pid ; and a roſe belides its colour, has fragrance 
to diſtinguith' it. When, therefore, our ob- 
jects have qualities enough to ſupply us with a 
diverſity of epithets, it muſt be a ſtrange for- 
getfulneſs indeed to pick out a ſynonim, and to 
- the world that what is excellent is 275 
It. e e 532 £3 
The great art of all ſtile is for a writer never 
to throw away his words; never to introduce 
any thing into his piece but what is 1 neceſ- 
ſary for the main purpoſe of his deſign. It is not 
becauſe he has a pompous period of proſe to 
diſplay, or has a mind to parade with 'a parti- 
cular blaze of poetical fancy, that he ſhould over- 
leap the bounds of propriety ; no compoſition ' 
can have merit but in proportion as it is founded 
upon good ſenſe; and good ſenſe muſt always 
fee] an injury where a ſtab is directed at pro- 
priety. For theſe reaſons an author ſhould al- 
ways aim at ſaying pertinent things, in prefe- 
=” rence 


—. 
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rence to fine ones; and when his partiality for 
ſome new ſentiment is running away with his 
judgment, he ought to conſider that the eye of 
the world is much more inclined to kindle with 
diſdain, than to ſparkle with admiration; he 
ought to conſider that an indifferent reader may 
look with the greateſt contempt upon the very 
paſſage which he himſelf views with ſo exquiſite 
a degree of ſatisfaction; and he ought alſo to 
conſider, that the nobleſt flight of genius, im- 
properly brought in, is at beſt but a ſhining ab- 
WW 8 . TH 
For theſe reaſons therefore, when a writer ſits 
down to work upon. a ſubject which he ima- 

gines of conſequence to mankind, let him by all 
means .prefer the ſubſtantial advantages of in- 
trinſic uſe, to the flimſy fripperies of outſide or- 
nament; let him -endeavour to be clear before 
he ſtrives to be florid ; and let him, where he 
aims at a floridity of ſtile, take care that he is - 
not in danger of HER on the quickſands of a 
dull repetition, or a lifeleſs prolixity. Stile is 
but a very inſignificant circumſtance, unleſs it 
has actual matter to embelliſn; and it muſt ren- 
der a man truly ridiculous indeed, who takes a 
world of pains in the formation of a ſentence, 
which cannot poſſibly anſwer the moſt incon- 
ſiderable end. Upon the whole, if we cannot 
attain a ſtile in literary compoſition without te- 
diouſneſs or tautoligy; if we are forced to load 
every period with an unneceſſary weight of 
words, merely to give our ſentiments a little air 
of ſmoothneſs and order, I think it would in 
general be adviſeable if we avoided an acquaint- 
ance with pen and ink; though at any rate a 
plain little frock will become us infinitely * 
| | —- - than \ 
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than a tawdry fantaſtic coat covered entirely with 


tinſel, and marking us out to the world as a ri- 
diculous 23 of affectation and inability. 


„6 * 1 
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firſt preſumed to ſolicit the attention of the 
blic, ad during that period he has been hap- 
pily favoured with a reception, which while it 
Goes the higheſt honour to the generoſity of his 
readers, impreſſes the moſt lively ſenſe of gra- 
titude upon his heart; yet this encouragement 
he has not vanity to aſcribe even by implication, 
to the account of ſuperior abilities; on the con- 
| trary, he is humble enough to confeſs a con- 
y ſciouſneſs, that the rectitude of his intentions in 
the cauſe of virtue has been the principal baſis of 
his ſuceeſs; and is ſatisfied that he owes his little 
reputation more to the uprightneſs of his deſign, 
than to the extent of his underſtanding; yet upon 
recollection, he is not ſure but he betrays a 
greater ſhare of ſelf-ſufficience even in his hu- 
mility, than if he had laid the moſt arrogant 
pretenſion to parts: the world however has its 
forms, and thoſe forms ſhould be conſtantly 
complied with, where they are neither ridiculous 
nor criminal ; therefore, though a well-meaning _ 
mind may be reckoned among the firſt of all the 
human qualifications, ſtill as it is a qualification 
which every body has it in his power to poſſeſs, 
a man cannot be ſaid to raiſe himſelf inſolently 


above his neighbours, when he claims no more 
| than 


= is now above four years fince the Babler 
u 


RN. 
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wy: 1 willingly allows to the meaneſt of 
he Ara - a ror ee; 
The kindneſs of the Public having now put 
it into my power, to make a tolerable Selection 
from my various papers, and the marriage of my | 
nephew, with whom I reſide having conſiderably 
leflened the neceſſary time which ſhould be de- 
voted to the conduct of a Weekly Eſſay; I pur- 
poſe taking leave of my readers in the preſent 
number, with an obſervation.or two upon the 
nature of periodical publication, and an excuſe 
for the evident diſparity which muſt be conſtantly 
expected in productions of this kind. — The ge- 
nerality of writers when they undertake to amuſe 
the world upon a plan of this nature, imagine, 
that becauſe a paper or two may be ſtruck off 
with a happy facility, a thouſand may be com- 
poſed with an equal degree of readineſs; and 
never once doubt, while the world continues in 
good humour with theſe works, but what they 
will be able to go on with an unceaſing variety of 
ſubjects, and an unabating fervor of inclination; 
the novelty of the undertaking, however is 
ſcarcely worn off, before the mind, with that 
laſſitude which it feels in a conſtant application 
to all its other purſuits, flags under the weight 
of ſtudy and fatigue, and anxiouſly wiſhes to be 
_ diſengaged ; it ſickens at the oppreſſive tax which 
it has thus laid upon its own enjoyments ; and 
was it not for a ſecret fear that the diſcontinu- 
ance of its toi] would be attributed not to an 
impatience of conſtraint, but to a want of abi- 
ties, many of our moſt celebrated Eſfayiſts 
would have ſoon relinquiſhed their taſk, and 
cbnſulted their convenience even before the in- 
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ſtruction of the world, and the eſtabliſtiment of 
their reputations. „ 5 
There is ſcarcely a walk of literature, which 
is reckoned ſo eaſy, or which in fact is ſo diffi- 
cult, as this ſpecies of periodical publication; 
in every other ſtile of compoſition, a writer ma 
difplay his abilities on that particular ſubject wit 
which he is moſt mtimately_acquainted ; and 
may raiſe a conſiderable ſhare of character by 
expatiating on ſuch topics as are moſt imme- 
diately agreeable to his imagination; beſides 
this, he may allow hir aſelf what time he thinks 
proper for the perfection of his works; and is 
never confined by a want of room from deliver- 
ing himſelf fully upon the minuteſt point of ſpe- 
culation : but the caſe is far otherwiſe with the 
unfortunate Eſlayiſt: the miſcellaneous nature 
of his undertaking, forces him to furniſh a va- 
riety of ſubjects, and obliges him to enter upon 
numberleſs diſcuſſions, which require not only 
a general knowledge of the world, but are often 
repugnant to his inclination: nor do the incon- 
veniencies under which he labours reſt here; 
under an indiſpenſible neceſſity of publiſhing on 
a particular day, whether he 1s either at leiſure or 
in health; unembarraſſed in his ſituation or un- 
diſturbed in his mind, he muſt go on, and even 
comprize his thoughts within fuch a compaſs as 
may ſuit the convenience of his Printer: before 
he can well begin, the ſcanty limits of his Paper 
renders it neceſſary to conclude ; and his whole 
Eſſay muſt be contained in a quantity of words, 
which is ſcarcely ſufficient to ſerve it for an in- 
troduction. | 875 $33 1463-94 
I do not mention theſe matters by any means 
to enhance the merit of my performance, but to 
apologize 
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apologize in reality for its faults ; a reader who 
does not conſider how an Eſſayiſt is circum» 
ſtanced, will often have opportunity to animad- 
vert upon his productions with the. greateſt ſe- 
verity ; he will find many ſubje&s handled with 
little knowledge, and others diſcuſſed with leſs 
force; his good nature muſt therefore mitigate 
the harſhneſs of his criticiſm, and he muſt never 
pronounce upon the work without conſidering. 
the fituation of the author. When I firſt began 
to make a Selection from the various papers whien 
have appeared under the title of the BA BIER, 1 
was in reality aſtoniſned at the intolerable du}- 
neſs of a number which I committed to tlie 
flames, and could not help admiring the good- 
neſs of the world, which for the ſake of a few, I 
hope not altogether unworthy the regard of a 
good man, could 5 put up with ſuch 
heaps of ſtupidity; the more I tonſidered the 
_ generoſity of the Public, the more I was encou- 
raged to go on with my Selection; the ſame 
candour which I experienced, when I appeared 
periodically, I flattered myſelf would attend the 
publication of a volume or two; eſpecially when 
by weeding out the moſt inſufferable papers, I 
had in ſome meaſure rendered myſelf leſs: unde- 
ſerving of the general protection: ſuch of my 
readers therefore, as, may not be aſhamed to fee 
me in their libraries, have now an. i 46 gn 
of buying me in volumes. Yet greatly as E 
have been encouraged. by the Public, the pur- 
chaſers of 5 
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will have occaſion to be pleaſed at my declining | 
to labour any longer in their ſervice, as a gen- 
Vor. II. N tleman 
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tleman of real genius, is to fill up the column 
— which T have enjoyed in that 91905 with an 


Effay entitled, 
Tur WISD OM oF THE WEEK; 


? 12: tidy 4: 
REGISTER OF PUBLIC ABSURDITIES: 


in which, I doubt not, but they will find infi- 
nitely more entertainment; occafionally,. I ſhall 
requeſt the author to favour me with a place, for 
though my engagements will not allow me to 
_ write without intermiſſion, I ſhall embrace every 
opportunity of aſſuring the Ladies and Gentle- 
mien, who have hitherto honoured me wth their 
£4855 vs that I am, 


e the cn ruele ha. | 


| their moſt devoted hund fervant, 


Tur BABLER. 
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Printer he accordingly brought me 
manuſcript, and declared it could not poſſibly 
be inſerted; without undergoing ſame conſide- 


rable amputations It was in vain 1 argue 


of the writing, and the exedit it l tai 
do his paper the rogue was incorrigihly ab 


and told me if I would have it in, I mult ſtriͤke 


a. pen through the Kiag, cut out lord Bute, and 
burn the people of Angland.— T heſe,conditians 
Were 800 hard to be complied with and I ra- 
cker choſe; to leave my admirable eſſay out en- 
ing blockhead, who appeared ſo glaringly .cal- 
lous to the beauties of a maſterly production. 


Circumſcribed thus unhappiſy in my limits, 


| the reader of judgment will not be ſurpriſgd at 


many ſuhjects throwin frequently into 


little hiſtories, which otherwiſe ſituated, I ſhould - 
have attempted to diſcuſs, on the methodical © 
principles of a regular argument As I had not 
room to enter into elaborate diſquiſitions, it was 


my buſineſs to give the reader a little entertain- 


ment ; and my duty at leaſt to amuſe his _— | 


ſince I was unable to improve his underſtan 
ing | 


could not conveniently avoid; as it was impoſ- 


ſſible to deliver himſelf fully on ſome points in a 


ſingle paper, he was under a neceſſity of reſum- 
ing ſuch as were moſt material to be — 


z 


| Y n 1 argued with 
him on the; importance of the ſubject, the ſpirit 


The principal matter which the author thinks 
| himſelf under a neceſſity of apologizing for, is 
the ſimilarity which the reader will find in ſome 
of the ſubjeQs ; this was a circumſtance which, 
though the author was well aware it would ex- 
poſe him to the cenſure of the judicious, he | 
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he flatters himſelf however, that he will not do. 
thought extremely reprehienſible on this account, 
2 we N _ "ak fatisfied ty eſpe mere ſuper- 
jals of a may eafi pe the repeti- 
tions, Ehle thoſe Sou oh any information. 
by proceeding, may as eaſily; pardon the pro- 
lixity. Upon the whole, there is nothing in the 
| volumes now offered to the public, for which the 
author could not urge ſome palliation ; but his 
_ excuſes, perhaps, by treſpaſſing on the readers 
patience, at a time they cannot correct the mi- 
nuteſt error in his performance, will themſelves 
ſtand in need of an apology; he will therefore 
only add, that tenderneſs in criticiſm is the next 
virtue to generofity ; and that he ſhall ſcarcely 
feel a greater ſhare of gratitude for thoſe, who 
kindly difcover any little merit in the following 
Effays; than for thoſe who begyrolendy Fe 


their mee 5 imperfeRtiong.”” eiche 
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He is perfecłl 
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pieces upon a forum with the eſſays of ſome 


cotemporaries, nor would he meanly ſink them 
to the level of others -a firſt-rate reputa ion is 
no Teſs beyond his hopes, than his deſerts; yet 
if in the ſcale of honourable compariſon, he riſes 
with no capital degree of merit, he 1s ſatisfied. 


that he cannot be the loweſt in the ballance of 
contempt.— Thus declaration he is the more 
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"HERE is no ſubject in the world upon 
Which an author ſpeaks with a greater 
degree of latent pride, or a deeper air of out- 
ward humility, , than his own productions. 
„ ſenſible that they are trifles— 
yet he is bold enough to publiſh them and 
while he ſeems to relinquiſh every title to the 
favourable opinion of the world, he returns 
his warmeſt thanks for paſt obligations, and in- 
directly tells us he has obtained it thus the. 
public are reduced to the agreeable alternative, 
either of acknowledging his merit, or reflect- 
ing upon their own judgment and the con- 
ſequence generally is, that through a fear of 
diſparaging the credit of our taſte, or perſpi- 
cuity, we exalt him at once into a writer of con- 
ſummate modeſty, and uncommon abilities. 
The author of the BABLER, however, wiſhes. 
to ſteer between the extremes of an oſtenta- 
tious parade, and an affected diffidence; he 
would by no means preſumptuouſly place his, 
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emboldened to make, as during the courſe of 
his publication, he conftantly had the ' honour 
of being re- printed by the greateſt number of his 
literary fellow labourers in the vineyard of the 
public, and have been often happy enough to 
through half a dozen editions, in half the num- 
ber of days. 1 5 . 
In the concluding number of theſe volumes the 
author has made ſome obſervations on the nature 
of eſſay writing in general, and rendered it incon- 
teſtibly evident, that there is no walk of genius, 
which lies under ſo many difficulties; yet of all 

the various eſſayiſts the news- paper drudge 1s 
the moſt unfortunately circumſtanced; ſmall as 
the boundaries of a SPECTATOR, a RAMBLER, 
a WorLD, an ADVENTURER, or a CoNnNots- 
SEUR, may ſeem, the news-paper writer is under 
a neceflity of moving in a ſtill more contracted 
circle—the Printer (who on theſe occaſions is a 
very great man) does not ſo much conſider the 
importance of a writer's ſubject, as the imme- 
diate profit of the partners; it is not the im- 
provement of the reader which he conſults, but 
the intereſt of the paper, or the topic of the day, 
and therefore often ftints the eſſayeſt in room, 

to advertiſe a parcel of ſtolen goods, or to epi- 
tomize the trial of ſome remarkable murderer. 

1 remember when the BABLER was firſt un- 
dertaken, I ſent an effay to the preſs, on which 

I had employed extraordinary pains; and which 

I warmly imagined would have procured me at 
leaſt a fortnight's reputation—the ſubje& of the 

effay, was the abſurdity of party diftintions $ 
but unhappily, though I had endeavoured to 
contract myſelf within the moſt moderate limits, 

| Thad ſtill exceeded the prudential bounds of the 

. ATT | Printer; 
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